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PREFACE 


THE AUTHORS HOPE THAT IN THIS BOOK THE READER WILL FIND 
a lucid. and up-to-date description, documented with case 
illustrations, of the three basic methods of social work practice: 
casework, group work, and community organization for social 
welfare. 

Social work skills, like other professional techniques, can 
only be learned by integrating theoretical and practical knowl- 
edge under the careful supervision of a professional, so the 
“How-To” approach has been avoided. Instead, present think- 
ing on social work principles and methods is presented, with 
the aim of encouraging the reader to learn more about those 
methods. Social work methods must <djust to developing 
philosophies of social work and to changing professional knowl- 
edge and skills—the concepts and methods of social work are 
not static and will continue to develop. 

The theoretical discussion of the workings of the three pri- 
mary methods of social work will make the book valuable to 
experienced practitioners of social work for their use in sem- 
inars and in-service training study groups; to social agency 
board members interested in gaining a deeper understanding of 
social work operations; to citizens who care for the well-being 
of the community; and to persons in other lands who\want to 
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learn about social work concepts and methods in the United 
States. At the graduate level, the instructor will find it desirable 
to interpret and further illustrate from practical experience the 
ideas and generalizations presented in this book. 

The authors owe thanks to Professor Herbert Blumer, Chair- 
man of the Department of Sociology and Social Institutions of 
the University of California at Berkeley and General Editor of 
The Prentice-Hall Sociology Series, for his guidance and en- 
couragement in the writing of the book; and to many colleagues 
who have given advice. They also wish to express their appre- 
ciation to Miss Annie Laurie Baker, Professor and Director of 
Social Services, University Hospitals, University of Minnesota; 
to Miss Sarah Churchill, Child Guidance Clinic, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; to the Elliot Park Neighborhood House in Min- 
neapolis for their kind permission to use excerpts from records; 
and to Dr. Ruth Cooper and Dr. Kermit T. Wiltse, School of 
Social Welfare, University of California at Berkeley, for their 
help in obtaining other records that have been adapted for 
publication in this book. The editor is indebted to Miss Lucy 
P. Carner in Philadelphia and to Mrs. Li Friedlander, Oakland, 
who have critically read part of the book and to Mrs, Florence 
Dewitt, Miss Patricia Seawell, and Mrs. Mary Trumpener for 
their help in writing the manuscript. 


WALTER A. FRIEDLANDER 
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INTRODUCTION: 
GENERIC PRINCIPLES 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Walter A. Friedlander 


THE BASIC VALUES OF SOCIAL WORK DO NOT SPRING UP LIKE 
wild flowers by the wayside; they are, instead, rooted in the 
deep fertile beliefs that nourish civilizations. Our own civiliza- 
tion in the United States has grown up from beliefs in ethical 
and spiritual equality, freedom of individual development, 
free choice of opportunities, fair competition, a certain degree 
of personal independence, freedom of speech, freedom of ex- 
pression and communication. Our system of social sanctions 
is based upon mutual respect and concern for the rights of all. 
These ideals of democracy have not yet been perfectly imple- 
mented in our civilization; social work is directed toward their 
realization. 

We shall characterize as “generic” the principles that apply 
to the three primary types of social work: social casework, social 
group work, and community organization.’ These generic prin- 
ciples are derived from the goal of social work in our society, 


1 The authors discuss in this book the principal methods of social work, 
their concepts and principles of practice. A school of thought under the 
leadership of William I. Newstetter prefers the term “process of social work.” 
But “process” is a series of actions based upon a variety of forces, among 
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which is to prevent or at least to alleviate the socially and psy- 
chologically damaging effects of crisis situations,? and to 
remove barriers to the healthy development of individuals, 
groups, and communities. 

The feelings, attitudes, orientation, and practices of social 
workers in the American culture are inspired by the following 
democratic ‘values: 

1. Conviction of the inherent worth, the integrity, and the 
dignity of the individual? This concept determines the ap- 
proach of the caseworker to his client and their mutual rela- 
tionship in the helping process. It is the basis for the changes 
achieved in the client’s social conditions and in his attitude 
toward his personal problems. The same conviction determines 
the social group worker’s role in providing for the individual 
member within the group the opportunity to establish a helpful 
relationship of belonging, of being a vital part of the entire 
group. The group worker’s acceptance that each person in the 
group deserves full recognition, respect, attention, and con- 
sideration as the group develops its aims and activities, plays 
a decisive role in the process.‘ In the area of community organ- 
ization or “social intergroup work” the same concept fits the 
representatives of various groups and organizations in the 
community. The social worker as a community organizer 
respects individual members of the community as persons who 
offer thoughtful considerations, observations, and valuable rec- 


Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, December 1954, p. 386. “Social work process” 
implies the interaction between client and social worker in interview, social 
diagnosis, and treatment; the interaction of the members of a group with one 


2 Henry S. Maas and Martin Wolins, “Concepts and Methods in Social 
Work Research,” in Cora Kasius, ed., New Directions in Social Work (New 


3 Arlien Johnson, “Development of Basic Methods of Social Work Practice 
and Education,” Social Work Journal, Vol. 36, No. 3, July 1955, pp. 104-114. 
4 Gisela Konopka, “The Generic and the Specific in Group Work Practice,” 
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ommendations. The worker developing social services for wel- 
fare and health aims to assist human beings to secure a better 
life, happiness, and satisfaction involving all members of the 
community, The democratic ideal of the worth and dignity of 
the individual remains pivotal. The belief in human dignity 
represents also the motivating factor for social work research 
and social welfare administration, which are the secondary or 
auxiliary processes of social work. 

2. The second generic principle is the conviction that the 
individual who is in economic, personal, or social need has 
the right to determine himself what his needs are and how 
they should be met. In the practice of social work, the indi- 
vidual in material or emotional need is entitled to retain his 
right of self-determination. His claim to exercise “self-help” 
is accepted as a human civil right. In social casework, no longer 
does the worker believe in performing all necessary steps for 
the client or in manipulating his affairs. He recognizes that the 
essential change in the client’s economic and psycho-social 
conditions will take place only when the client is helped to help 
himself. The client will be able to overcome his problems to 
the degree that he assumes the role of solving for himself the 
crisis situation, although the support of the caseworker will 
prove to be an essential factor in his growing independence. 

The social worker believes that people are capable of chang- 
ing their attitudes and behavior; he believes that techniques 
that will help people to change as they want to change can 
be communicated and learned. The client, shaken by eco- 
nomic failure, ill health, or emotional disturbance, may win 
back his self-respect and confidence when the case worker guides 
him to his own acceptance of his problem and to his own de- 
cision to find a new way. His freedom of choice forestalls any 
frustrated, discouraged feeling that he is asking for help, 
that another person is interfering with his private life or man- 
aging his affairs. He regains confidence in himself when he 
recognizes his ability to find solutions for his problems and to 
decide on his way of following through. 
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In social group work, the principle of the right of the group 
to determine the goals, means, and objectives of their activities 
is respected by the social group worker. He has faith in a sound 
reaction of the group as a whole and of its members. He 
respects their desire to find for themselves the aims and forms 
of their being and acting together. The social group worker’s 
role permits him to assist when difficulties in the work of the 
group cannot be solved by the members of the group alone, 
when clarification of possibilities and methods of cooperation 
is needed, when dissent, hostilities, and other problems of the 
group or of its individual members call for his insight, knowl- 
edge, and experience. Although the tendency to form groups 
is widespread in many countries, social group work to better 
our working and playing together for our physical and spiritual 
growth, our pleasure, and the cultural improvement of our en- 
vironment, is especially characteristic of our own civilization.’ 
In social group work, the fact of being together and of inter- 
acting is purposefully developed as a socially accepted, con- 
structive goal in itself which permits creative, satisfactory 
activities, 

In the practice of community organization, the social worker 
needs to respect fully the right of the community, its govern- 
ment, organizations, and groups, to decide what action seems 
necessary and desirable in order to meet the welfare needs 
of the people. The investigation of the needs of the communtiy, 
the assessment of priorities, the planning of health and welfare 
services, and the decisions about changes and expansion, de- 
pend upon the social convictions of individuals and groups in 
the community who recognize the possibilities but see also the 
limits of local resources. Democratic philosophy proposes that 
the members of the community are equals in spite of their 
differences in wealth, education, status, faith, race, and occu- 
pation. For this reason, all groups of the community should 


5 Gertrude Wilson and Gladys Ryland, Social Group Work Practice (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1949), pp. 17-20; Jurgen Ruesch and Gregory Bateson, Com- 
munication (New York: W, W, Norton, 1951), p. 110. 
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be responsible for the common welfare. The social worker as 
community organizer will be able to strengthen the faith of 
such groups and individuals who are willing to undertake the 
` mobilization of whatever new resources in the community may 
be required to meet essential social needs or to change inade- 
quate services. But he will not succeed unless he is sensitive 
in recognizing what the community seeks for itself and fully 
respects the free opinion of the members of the community, 
and their sincere assessment of social needs and resources. 

3. A third concept that is of decisive importance for social 
work in a democratic society is the firm belief in equal oppor- 
tunity for all, limited only by the individual's innate capacities. 
Social work cannot adhere to racial, religious, or political preju- 
dice without defeating its fundamental convictions of human 
dignity and self-determination. Social services must be avail- 
able to all without distinction of religion, caste, or class. In 
social casework, the needs of the individual, whether financial, 
social, or emotional, must draw a really sympathetic, human 
understanding from the caseworker who attempts to help the 
client to meet his needs within the framework of the resources 
of the community. He might help the client to regain his lost 
place in his family or occupation, to establish a satisfactory 
way of living with others, or to readjust in new ways when 
conflicts with family, friends, or society have led the client into 
trouble and unhappiness. 

In social group work this value proposition of democratic 
equality leads to the practice that the individual member who 
is joining a group, advised and supported by the social group 
worker, will find a sympathetic, friendly atmosphere of accept- 
ance. The cooperation and confidence of the group eases the 
integration of the new member, stimulates his spiritual and 
emotional growth in a congenial atmosphere. But the group 
also expects from the new member that he cooperate with 
others in the functions and obligations of the group. In this way 
he is acquainted with cooperative behavior and is no longer 


solely concerned with his own well-being and pleasure, but 
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also interested in the well-being of the other members and in 
the functioning and success of the group. He learns that giving 
to his utmost capacity is not only an obligation, but a joy.’ . 

The social worker plays a vital role in conveying to the mem- 
bers of the group his sincere conviction of human’ equality of 
people of different race, religion, color, and class, He uses in 
his work with the group members his knowledge of sociology, 
civil rights, and education, as well as of human behavior. The 
group worker enables the various types of groups with whom 
he is connected to cooperate. With his assistance, the program 
and the content of the activities of the different groups lead to 
a personal interaction of the group members that contributes 
both to their satisfaction and spiritual growth and to a con- 

" structive, enriching group life that is an asset to the community. 

The community organizer is guided by his conviction of the 
human right to equal opportunities for meeting basic needs. 
He encourages the leaders of the community to provide the 
necessary social services and facilities to procure opportunities 
for learning, to realize physical health, cultural growth, and 
pleasure for those individuals and groups for whom present 
conditions have not secured these means. 

4. A fourth value common to all methods of social work is 
the conviction that man’s individual rights to self-respect, dig- 
nity, self-determination, and equal opportunities are connected 
with his social responsibilities toward himself, his family, and 
his society. This conviction involves the challenge of opening 
a clearer understanding of a give-and-take relationship between 
our society and human beings as individuals, groups, and com- 
munities, who receive assistance, support, advice, and oppor- 
tunities for growth and for human happiness. Both the social 
caseworker and the social group worker have to show the indi- 
vidual and the group that full recognition of their own rights 
also requires insight into their obligations and limitations, and 


ĉ Henry S. Maas, “Evaluating the Individual Member in the Group,” 
National Conference of Social Work, Group Work and Community Organiza- 
tion, 1953-54 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1954), pp. 42-43. 
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the acceptance of and respect for the needs and rights of others. 


. In work with the individual, as well as with the group, the social 


worker encourages and enables the achievement of desirable 
social goals. Both caseworker and group worker use their knowl- 
edge of human motivations and behavior, of the program of the 
group, and their relation to the individuals who form the group, 
in order to develop an acceptance of social responsibility and 
a desirable interaction for the welfare of our society. In com- 
munity organization, the social worker is fully aware that no 
program or action should injure health and welfare needs 
of other groups. He endeavors to maintain in the use of com- 
munity resources a healthy balance between measures of pre- 
ventive or curative care, facilities, and opportunities. 


OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL WORK 


Within the framework of basic values that we have discussed, 
social work seeks to assist individuals, groups, and communities 
to reach the highest possible degree of social, mental, and phys- 
ical well-being." The methods that social work applies to 
achieve this goal differ from those of other professions, such as 
medicine, law, the ministry, nursing, and teaching, because 
social work operates in consideration of all social, economic, 
and. psychological factors that influence the life of the indi- 
vidual, the family, the social group, and the community. The 
members of other service professions, although they assume 
the duty of promoting the well-being and respecting the con- 
fidence of the individual whom they serve, focus their service 
upon one specific aspect of the personal needs involved. 

Social work functions with the awareness of the dynamic 
interplay of personal, biological, and psychological elements 
with the socio-economic forces of the environment in which 
human beings live. In his diagnosis and planning to find solu- 
tions for problems of social adjustment, the social worker can- 
not exclude any aspect of life of the individuals with whom he 


7 United Nations Economic and Social Council, Training for Social Work: 


` An International Survey (1950), p. 10. 
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works nor any social condition that exists in the community 


where he operates.’ This twofold approach of social work has $ 


been called “dualistic’—its aim is not only to help the indi- 
vidual, the family, and the group of persons in their social 
relationships, but it is also concerned with the improvement 
of general social conditions by raising health and economic 
standards, advocating better housing and working conditions, 
and constructive social legislation.® 

The forerunners of social work—poor relief and charities— 
provided meager relief of palliative nature to the lowest class 
of society, the destitute and miserable. Traditionally, they gave 
financial aid for sustenance to the destitute, the blind and deaf- 
mute, the indigent, and the chronically ill. But social work 
today is losing its class character; its operations serve the bet- 
terment of all classes of the entire community. Social services 
increasingly assist people of all social levels, including indi- 
viduals and families that are not economically dependent, and 
in a wide: variety of social situations. 

To perform this integrating function, social work uses the 
strengths of the individual and of the group, as well as the con- 
structive forces of the environment. This task is achieved 
through social institutions, such as welfare agencies, schools, 
hospitals, clinics, employment services, churches, and the courts. 
They are the societal means to assist people who face economic 
or social problems in meeting the demands of their environ- 
ment or in their personal relations. Some of these problems, 
arising perhaps from age, mental illness, or physical conditions, 
are such that individuals are unable to manage their own affairs. 

The goal of social work is to reconcile the well-being of the 
individuals with the welfare of society in which they live. This 
objective precludes that social work attempt to force the people 
with whom it works to accept destitution, deprivation, humilia- 
tion as given facts and to adjust to conditions that are harmful, 


8 Ibid., pp. 18-20. 

® Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947), p. 346; Herbert Bisno, The Philosophy o} 
Social Work (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952), p. 72. 
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unjust, and depriving. Unlike early charity practice, modern 
social work no longer tries to make the client or the social group. 
“acquiesce” in such conditions, but attempts to help them to 
get a clear insight that permits them first to face conditions as 
reality, and then to try to improve them. At the same time, 
social work attempts to mobilize social forces to resolve those 
social and economic situations that lead to ill health, mental 
suffering, frustration, and asocial behavior.*® In cases of conflict, 
social work helps individuals overcome the difficulties they 
encounter in the right use of the facilities their environment 
offers, explaining to them the community resources created for 
their benefit." 

Among these objectives there is the effort to help the indigent 
client and his family to obtain a basic economic security 
through social insurance benefits, veterans pensions, public 
assistance payments, or voluntary social agencies support. Aid 
can also be made available by utilizing other community re- 
sources for employment, medical care, psychiatric treatment, 
cultural and educational advancement, vocational guidance, 
training, rehabilitation, as well as recreational opportunities. 
The integration of measures for financial assistance to people 
in economic distress requires careful consideration of individual 
psychological problems or health difficulties that may exercise 
pressure on the client and. impair his normal development. 

As social work recognizes the multiplicity of causation of 
social problems, it is concerned both with giving personal help 
to clients in need of service, and with measures that aim toward 
a change of the societal conditions that cause or contribute to 
human suffering and maladjustment. In working toward the 
social adjustment of the individual and of the group, social work 
needs to consider the cultural environment from which the 
individual clients or group members come. Their values may 
not be the same as those of the social worker himself or of a 


10 Gordon Hamilton, op. cit., p. 192. ; i 
11 Helen Witner, Social Work: An Analysis of a Social Institution (New 


York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), p. 121. : 
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majority group that determines the policies of social work 
‚practice through its organizations. The objective of social work 
remains to help individuals and groups to find the best way 
for their satisfying accomplishments, without subduing them 
to conformity, unless their behavior and actions violate the 
well-being and rights of others, Unjust behavior and actions 
cannot be supported by social work. Based upon knowledge 
of the elements that determine human behavior, social work 
attempts to develop all constructive forces in the individual 
and in the social group that enable them to build for themselves 
a fuller, more satisfactory life. Social work assists them not 
only to solve their emotional, social, and economic problems 
by releasing their natural abilities and creative energies, but 
it encourages their active participation in working toward their 
self-selected goals. These goals are not limited*to the remedy 
of economic destitution or physical and mental disabilities, but 
rather include stimulation of full human growth and applica- 
tion of creative abilities that seem desirable in the fulfillment 
of man’s potentialities and a sound development of our society. 
In this way, social work assists in realizing democratic prin- 
ciples and human rights, seeking to secure for all citizens a 
decent standard of living, social security, and the fulfillment 


of the universal human need for love, acceptance, recognition, 
and status. 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK 


Methods of social work are applied in a variety of settings 
which may be briefly indicated in this context. As we saw, 
the methods have in common as their immediate and main 
objective the direct enhancing of the well-being of individual 
members of our society, either alone, in groups, or in com- 
munities. The settings consist of: (1) services to disadvantaged 
individuals and groups, the sick, handicapped, destitute, de- 
pendent children and the aged, minority groups, and new- 
comers to communities; (2) services that provide protection 
to individuals and groups that are exposed to unusual hazards 
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ə and hardships, such as disabled veterans; victims of natural 


disasters, epidemics, or war emergencies; families of service- 
men; and (3) protective, cultural, and developmental services 
for children and youth, senior citizens, Indians on reservations, 
and isolated groups in need of community integration. 

The major activities in the field of social work may be classi- 
fied according to type of service, as follows: 

Public assistance. Social services to persons in financial need, 
including general assistance or indigent aid; categorical assist- 
ance of higher standards to the aged, blind, totally disabled, 
and dependent children; and institutional care for indigent 
aged, blind, and other handicapped persons wko cannot live 
athome. ` 

Social insurance. Services to provide insured workers, self- 
employed people and their families with protection against the 
loss of income due to old age, unemployment, industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases, death of the family breadwin- 
ner, and against certain aspects of other illness through medical 
care, hospitalization, and rehabilitation. 

Family services. Casework and counseling on personal and 
family relations, marriage, health, economic and budget prob- 
lems, special services to people away from home, travelers, and 
migratory families, the Indians, recent immigrants, prisoners, 
and provision of legal aid. 

Child welfare services. Placement of children in foster care 
and children’s institutions, day nurseries, and day-care centers; 


_ supervision of foster families and adoptions; protective services 


to prevent maladjustment and asocial behavior; infant and pre- 
school children care, school social services, and child labor 
protection. : 

Health and medical services. Maternal and child health serv- 
ices, well-baby centers and dispensaries, child conferences, 
visiting nurse service, medical care for recipients of public 
assistance and the self-supporting “medically indigent”; finan- 
cial and medical aid and rehabilitation to crippled children, 
blind and deaf, victims of such diseases as cancer, tuberculosis, 
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infantile paralysis, heart disease, and cerebral palsy, under 
both public and private agency auspices, 

Mental hygiene services. Services in hospitals and sanatoria 
for the mentally ill and the feeble-minded; vocational training; 
placing-out and supervision of patients suffering from nervous 
diseases; rehabilitation services; preventive and therapeutic 
treatments through child guidance clinics for children, and 
through psychiatric out-patient departments of hospitals and 
mental hygiene clinics for adults, 

Correctional services. Probation services in juvenile and 
criminal courts; diagnostic and treatment services; casework 
and group work in detention homes, prisons, penitentiaries, 
reformatories, and transition camps, assisting in the adjustment 
of offenders and in their preparation for return to community 
life; parole service for juvenile and adult offenders released 
from correctional institutions; community services for preven- 
tion of delinquency, 

Youth leisure-time services. Community and youth centers, 
settlement houses, neighborhood houses, and recreation facili- 
ties; service with boys’ and girls’ groups, the YMCA, the YWCA, 
the 4-H associations, children’s clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
other youth organizations, summer and vacation camps, and 
cultural youth activities, 

Veterans’ services. Casework and group work services to dis- 
abled veterans and war veterans in need of medical or psychi- 
atric treatment in hospitals and clinics; casework with the 
families of veterans; vocational guidance and rehabilitation; 


educational aid; special employment services; priority in civil ° 


Service positions and promotions, in public housing; loans for 
purchase of farms, homes, and business enterprises; compen- 
sations and pensions for disabled veterans and survivors. 

Employment services. Placement of workers looking for 
jobs; assistance to industry and agriculture in finding qualified 
workers; vocational guidance; labor protection and safety edu- 
cation; services in vocational rehabilitation, 

Housing services. Family and children services in public 
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housing projects and new housing developments, particularly 
in industrial regions and for projects involving racial and ethnic 
minorities; special services for aged or chronically ill persons, 
and families with numerous children, assistance iff protection 
against exploitation, help in budgeting and economic manage- 
ment; loans under federal guarantee for home purchase or 
building; slum clearance and city redevelopment. 

International social services. In such agencies as the United 
Nations, the World Health Organization, the U.N. Technical 
Assistance Program, the United Nations Children’s Fund, the 
International Conference of Social Work, Pan-American Union, 
the International Red Cross Committee, the World Federation 
of Mental Health, International Social Service, the World 
YWCA, and World Association of Youth; or in national social 
agencies that operate in foreign countries, such as the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Church World Service, YMCA, Catholic Com- 
munity Service Council, American Joint Jewish Distribution 
Committee, and Unitarian Service Committee, which require 
competence in community organization, planning, supervision 
and social welfare administration. : 

Community welfare services. Planning, organizing, and fi- 
nancing social and health services through such media as Com- 
munity Welfare Councils, Planning Boards, Community Chests, 
United Funds, coordinating and neighborhood councils. 

The basic methods of social work that we analyze in this 
study—casework, social group work, and community organiza- 
tion—are applied by all groups that offer the types of services 
we have mentioned. They are not used only by those agencies 
which are organized primarily to provide these social work 
services, such as public welfare departments, family and chil- 
dren’s agencies, adoption agencies, settlement houses, com- 
munity centers, youth agencies. The basic social work methods 
are also used by organizations that combine services to people 
with other activities, such as the Salvation Army, the Red Cross, 
International Institutes and Immigrants Protective Leagues, 
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recreation commissions and park departments. Social work 
methods are also applied by organizations in which social 
work operates merely as an auxiliary division, as in hospitals, 
clinics, scheols, vocational rehabilitation centers, juvenile and 
criminal courts, housing authorities, research and health foun- 
dations. Finally, the method of community organization is the 
core function of agencies that are not rendering direct service 
to individuals and social groups, but that are organized in 
order to assist in planning and financing social agencies in the 
community—for example, community welfare councils, com- 
munity chests, and united fund-raising associations, 

Recently social work methods have also been used in settings 
outside these four categories of social agencies or related insti- 
tutions. Industrial establishments, factories and mines, churches, 
mass recreation centers, consumer and producer cooperatives, 
and labor unions employ social workers in order to benefit from 
social work methods in the interest of their members, em- 
ployees, or partners. In this development, casework, social 
group work, and community organization begin to affect many 
other organizations and institutions beyond the framework of 
the original social welfare agencies, 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Henry S. Maas 


THE PEOPLE WHO USE CASEWORKERS SERVICES ARE INVOLVED IN 
stressful problem situations. To understand social casework 
practice today, we need to know about the problems with 
which clients come to social agencies. We need to know about 
the agencies themselves and their societally prescribed goals. 
We must study theories explaining the behavior of persons in 
stressful situations, and we must be informed about the prin- 
ciples of casework practice for helping clients under such con- 
ditions. We are then in a better position to understand the 
ü which caseworkers and clients interact with one 
we should then have a clearer idea of what is meant by 
and the casework procedures 


ways i 
another; 
client-caseworker relationships, 
of study, diagnosis, and treatment. 

This chapter presents a discussion of concepts that are funda- 


mental to an understanding of the behavior of persons in stress- 
ful situations, as well as a description of some of the principles 
guiding casework practice. Two case records are included to 
illustrate the use of these principles with clients in stressful 
situations. In them, the reader will see the implementation of 
society’s goals for its social agencies—as caseworkers help 


their clients. 
Throughout this chapter, however, the reader must keep in 
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mind that the field of social work, which already is one of com- 
plexities and sizable scope, is constantly developing. The 
theoretical bases of social casework practice, like the theories 
in related basic sciences, are incomplete, continually requiring 
both expansion and refinement. Many problems await further 
investigation. Moreover, all that has been learned in the course 
of decades of practice and inquiry obviously cannot be distilled 
into a single chapter. My aim, therefore, is to present in this 
chapter only so much of the content of social casework practice- 
theory, and of the conceptual bases for it in social and psycho- 
logical sciences, as seems fundamental. I shall use traditional 
formulations, where these are likely to be clear to the non-pro- 
fessional reader; some concepts I shali reformulate so that the 


reader can relate them to what he has learned in basic courses 


in the social sciences and psychology. 

Section I of this chapter provides the reader with an intro- 
duction to some of the elements in the casework method today. 

Section II presents the case record of the Coyle family, giv- 
ing our first illustrations of some of the concepts and principles 
touched upon in Section I and developed more fully in Sections 
III and IV of this chapter. 

Section III deals with basic concepts needed to understand 
the behavior of persons in stressful situations, 

Section IV reviews some of the major principles of casework 
practice. 

Section V provides a second case record, the record of Mr, 
and Mrs. Adams. In studying this case, the reader should be 
able to draw upon his understanding of the concepts and prin- 
ciples discussed in Sections III and IV. 


The chapter ends with a bibliographic guide to further study. 


i. BASES OF SOCIAL CASEWORK PRACTICE 


Because of forces beyond his conscious control, anyone at 
some point in his life may be unable to make a personally or 
socially satisfactory adaptation to an overwhelming or stressful 
situation. In such a situation, a person is likely to feel unable 
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to cope effectively with his problems in living. He may be 
aware that he needs help, but the nature or source of such help 
is often not immediately apparent to him. If he should deny to 
himself that he is in trouble, the caretakers of our dominant 
culture—for example, teachers or policemen—may still see him 
as a person with “problems.” “Problems” are needs not being 
adequately or acceptably met by the needs-meeting facilities 
of our society. An imbalance is apparent in the person’s rela- 
tionships with the world around him. 

This imbalance may originate to a lesser or greater extent in 
the person's current incapacities for using available community 
facilities, or in the non-accessibility or breakdown of the facili- 
ties themselves. These facilities are the family and our society's 
economic, educational, legal, medical, recreational, religious, 
and other social institutions. To learn about the general deter- 
minants of personal-social imbalances, scientists study man. in 
stressful situations, proposing and testing and refining their 
theories on human adaptation to stress. The unique constella- 
tion of determinants in any specific case of personal-social im- - 
balance, if the imbalance is to be remedied, often calls for care- 
ful study and assessment by a group of professional people, of 
whom the social caseworker is one. Such analysis must precede 
the planning of appropriate corrective action. Stressful situa- 
tions are complex phenomena; the treatment of persons in such 
situations is difficult and challenging. 

People do not voluntarily move into situations of personal 
f f social threat and discomfort. Rather, 
usually feeling unable to do or be 
otherwise. Often, moreover, they do not really want to change 

mething worse arising. Research 


their situations, fearful of so 
on both normal human growth and development and on path- 


ology, with their biological, psychological, and social facets, 
has provided ample evidence that stressful situations are be- 
yond the conscious control of the persons involved in them. 


pain and anxiety or 0 
they find themselves there, 


1 See the selected bibliography at the end of this chaper. 
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This assumption seems now to have been admitted into the 
system of beliefs of our contemporary culture. The acceptance 
of this assumption has not occurred, however, without opposi- 
tion from sizable segments of the public. That we are com- 
pletely and at all times the conscious masters of our own fates 
is a popular idea that does not die easily, despite all rational 
evidence to the contrary. The ideal of personal and social in- 
dependence has deep cultural and psychological roots in Amer- 
ica. Opposition to the ideas of personal helplessness in stressful 
situations and of social interdependence was especially apparent 
prior to World War I, the dissemination of the concepts of dy- 
namic ego-psychology, and the catastrophic Depression of the 
1930's. Since then, on a far larger scale and at a far faster pace 
than in the latter nineteenth century and in the first three dec- 
ades of the twentieth century, our society has increasingly 
chartered and supported various kinds of social welfare organi- 
zation. Among these are many public and private agencies in 
which the method of social casework is used to help persons in 
stressful situations. 

What is the casework method, as public and private social 
agencies practice it? Two of many attempts to define it will 
be quoted here. The first uses as its springboard an analysis of 
the purposes of a family casework agency and expresses itself 
completely in terms of the intent of the casework method in 
such agencies. It is, according to Linton B. Swift, “the art of 
assisting the individual in developing and making use of his 


town in Transition: A Study in Cultural Conflicts (New York: 
and Co., 1937), pp. 403-418, Quoted by permission of Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

3 For a description of these agencies, see Walter A, Friedlander, Introduc- 
tion to Social Welfare (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), especially Chap- 
ter 10, “Family Services”; Chapter 11, “Child Welfare”; Chapter 12, “Health 
and Medical Care—Medical Social Work”; Chapter 13, “Mental Hygiene and 


Psychiatric Social Work”; and Chapter 15, “Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions,” 
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personal capacity to deal with problems which he faces in his 
social environment.”* After a comprehensive and critical 
analysis of earlier efforts to define social casework, Swithun 
Bowers ten years later offered the following definition: “Social 
casework is an art in which knowledge of the science of human 
relations and skill in relationship are used to mobilize capaci- 
ties in the individual and resources in the community appro- 
priate for better adjustment between the client and all or any 
part of his total environment.” © 

If we accept the latter definition, and set aside for the 
moment those elements in it having to do with the needed 
scientific knowledge and both the instrumental goals (“to 
mobilize capacities in the individual and resources in the com- 
munity”) and the ultimate goal (“for better adjustment ...”), 
it is clear that a major factor in the method of social casework 
is “skill in relationship.” This is the one-to-one relationship of a 
client and a caseworker. The ramifications of this client-case- 
worker relationship are many and require at least an intro- 
ductory analysis here. 

The caseworker is employed by an agency with societally 
prescribed goals. The range of functions of the caseworker is 
defined by the agency. With the supports and limits of such 
role-definition, with a relevant knowledge of human behavior, 
and with skills in helping which are guided by the principles of 
casework practice, the caseworker enters the client-caseworker 
relationship. 

The client, on the other hand, is a person under stress. He 
may be ina personally quite painful situation or in a culturally 
deviant and therefore socially threatening position. For ex- 
amples, an unemployed father in a period of high employment, 

t having difficulty in learning a new 


a recently arrived immigran 
way of life, an unmarried mother, and a delinquent adolescent 


4Linton B. Swift, “The Purpose and Program of a Family Case Work 
Agency,” The Family, Vol. XX, No. 1, March 1939, p. 4. 
5 Swithun Bowers, “The Nature and Definition of Social Casework,” Prin- 


ciples and Techniques in Social Casework, ed. Cora Kasius (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1950), p. 127. 
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are all in socially deviant roles, as judged by the norms of our 
dominant culture. Such persons may feel themselves to be un- 
der stress and in need of help. They may voluntarily come to 
a social agency for help. On the other hand, they may recog- 
nize no such feelings in themselves, but the caretakers of our 
culture may refer them to a social agency for help. In either 
type of situation, caseworkers find themselves face-to-face with 
persons in situations of stress and social deviation, In all these 
cases, personally or socially unsatisfying modes of adaptation 
are being employed by the clients, and personal-social imbal- 
ances are apparent. 

To modify such imbalances, client-caseworker relationships 
are the medium for change in the casework method, The forms 
and directions that client-caseworker relationships take vary 
with a variety of conditions. A major purpose of this chapter 
is to discuss what some of these conditions are and how they 
relate to the ways in which client-caseworker relationships are 
developed. From the outset, however, it must be clear that the 
caseworker’s learning how the client perceives his situation, and 
what the client himself wants and feels able to do about it— 
that is, the client’s own goals or motivations and capacities— 
provide the caseworker with initial data for the formulation of 
appropriate casework goals in each case. Such goals, in turn, 
affect the caseworker’s development of means instrumental to 
the realization of the goals, Generally, the caseworker tries to 
communicate acceptance and concern for the client. Upon case- 
work goals, however, depend the depth and intensity of inter- 
actions in the client-caseworker relationship. Upon these goals 
depend the content related to the client's problem situation 
that is discussed and that the client may emotionally experience 
in the developing relationship. Thus, the goals and the nature 
of the client-caseworker relationship are intimately interrelated. 

Although it should be clear that specific goals in different 
cases involving similar problem situations may vary widely, the 
general or ideal goal of client-caseworker relationships may be 
stated in terms of our society's charges to its social agencies. 
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This goal is to enable the client to enjoy, with some degree of 
permanency, more satisfying, effective, and acceptable experi- 
ences in the social situation in which he finds himself. This goal 
may be achieved through effecting changes in the client’s en- 
vironment or social living situation, through clarifying the 
client's possibly distorted perception of it, and otherwise 
through strengthening his capacities for coping with it. Any 
or all of these approaches may be used to a greater or lesser 
degree in a given case. The desired outcome is that an effective 
dynamic balance betwen the person and his social world is at 
least partially restored. s 

In order for client-caseworker relationships to help clients 
move toward this goal, caseworkers must be able to use skill- 
fully knowledge of human behavior in stressful situations. Such 
knowledge is to be found in psychological theories on the struc- 
ture, development, and functioning of the ego and its manifest 
expressions in personality. (See discussion of the concept of 
ego in Section III of this chapter.) Such knowledge includes 
applicable theories on the social and cultural supports and bar- 
riers to human adaptation under stress. (See discussion of the 
concepts of social role and mode of adaptation in Section Ill 
of this chapter.) Such knowledge should include some aware- 
ness of biological theories on normal and pathological growth, 
maturation, and homeostasis. 

Skilled in applying such knowledge, the caseworker is able, 
together with the client, to engage in the three interrelated pro- 
cedures of study, diagnosis, and treatment. In the course of 


ë “Homeostasis” refers to the dynamic states of bodily equilibrium that 
living organisms must constantly maintain for survival. The concept of homeo- 
stasis is the purely biological equivalent of personal-social balance. The latter 
term is used in this chapter to designate the optimal effect of all processes 
aimed at intrapsychic and interpersonal or social balances, as well as biochemical 
homeostasis, Because of the limits set for this chapter, discussion of the basic 
biological concepts relevant to casework practice have been omitted. The inter- 
ested reader is referred, for a discussion of homeostasis, to Walter B. Cannon, 
Wisdom of the Body (New York: Norton, 1939). For a very brief description 
of Hans Selye’s more recent development of this concept, in relation to certain 
illnesses as a mode of adaptation to excessive stress, see “The Role of Stress 
in Disease,” Therapeutic Notes, Vol. 60, No. 4, April 1953, pp. 91-95. 
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studying the client in his situation, the caseworker is able to 
make initial tentative assessments or diagnoses of the client's 
current, relevant past, and possible future modes of adaptation 


goals, the client’s capacities for making constructive re-adapta- 
tions and for using to advantage changes in his social and physi- 
cal situation are constantly assessed. 

While studying, diagnosing, and treating clients, the case- 
worker always remains sensitively responsive to the client’s cues 
about his own goals and capacities, and about his own feelings 
and attitudes. Caseworker communicate their respect for 


vations; their self-awareness Serves as a guard against their 
imposing their own value-judgments upon the client in his 


pe 
-e 
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. merely alluded to in this paragraph. In Section IV of this 


chapter such principles are discussed in some detail. 

Finally, it must be clear from the outset that the tool of case- 
work practice is the skilled, as well as informed, caseworker. 
Knowledge of theories of human behavior, the structure and 
resources of community life, and the principles of casework 
practice does not equip a person to practice casework, any more 
than knowledge about the fundamentals of human anatomy, 
physiology, biochemistry, and pathology and about the prin- 
ciples of medical practice equips a person to practice medicine. 
On the socially sanctioned educational route to becoming a 
physician or caseworker, there is the all-important interne 
status. In graduate social work education, the student spends 
approximately half of his two graduate years of study in actual 
practice with clients in “field work” in a social agency. There, 
under the careful supervision of qualified practitioners in the 
profession, he applies what he is learning about human be- 
havior and the principles of casework practice, and he con- 
sciously develops and tests the use of himself in relationships 
with clients. Obviously, no chapter on the fundamentals of 
casework practice-theory can provide the reader with a substi- 
tute for such supervised experience, and the sizable segment 
of knowledge underlying it. 


II. EXPLORING A FAMILY’S ADAPTATION 
TO A STRESSFUL SITUATION 


In Section I of this chapter, we introduced a number of ideas 
that’ are considered basic in social casework practice-theory. 
Before examining the use of some of these ideas in a specific 
case, that of the Coyle family, let us review in outline the major 
ideas referred to in Section I. 


l. Stressful situations involve personally and/or socially un- 
satisfactory adaptations to problems that are beyond the con- 
scious control of the persons enmeshed in them. Such situations 
may be observed as personal-social imbalances. 

2. Our culture’s acceptance of this assumption is manifest. 
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in our society's chartering and support of social agencies to help 
persons in stressful situations, despite opposition to this assump- 
tion in some segments of our society. : 

3. In some of these social agencies the casework method is 
used, having client-caseworker relationships as its medium, the 
restoration of satisfying and effective personal-social balances 
in the clients’ lives as its goal. 

4. For the casework method to be effective, the caseworker 
must be able skillfully to use psychological, social, and biologi- 
cal conceptual tools for understanding human behavior in situa- 
tions of stress and social deviation. 

5. Similarly, in the procedures of study, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment, the caseworker must be able skillfully to use the guiding 
principles of casework practice. 

6. The skilled and informed caseworker is the basic tool of 
casework practice. 


In our examination of the casework record on the Coyle fam- 
ily, and subsequently, we shall want to keep in mind the ideas 
of: (1) persons in stressful situations, (2) our society's charges 
to its social agencies, (3) the client-caseworker relationship, 
(4) concepts for understanding human behavior, (5) princi- 
ples of casework practice, and (6) the caseworker as the basic 
helping tool. These six items should help us organize our 
thinking about the changing situation in the Coyle family rec- 
ord, drawn from an agency in the field of public assistance. 


A. The Coyle Family case record 


The mother and children in the Coyle family are receiving 
financial assistance in the Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) 
program of the Putnam County Public Welfare Department. 
Mr. Joseph Coyle, aged 46, the husband and father, is at present 
at Long Pines, an honor camp connected with Poston Prison. 
Three years ago he was imprisoned on a morals charge involy- 
ing a minor. Mr. Coyle is a plumber by trade, and was an ade- 
quate wage-earner prior to his arrest. 

At home are Mrs. (Helen) Coyle, 32, and three children, 
Patrick, 16, Stephen, 15, and Katie, 12. According to the record, 
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Mrs. Coyle was last seen in December. (It is now July.) From 
the December and previous record entries, it seems that Mrs. 
Coyle is very defensive regarding her husband’s conviction 
for sexual misbehavior with a local girl. Of the two boys in 
the family, Patrick, the older, is the more apparently upset, 
quite concerned that his friends and acquaintances may learn 
of his father’s imprisonment. Stephen shrugs off his concern. 
Katie is considered “still loyal.” 

Mrs. Morin, the new caseworker for the Coyle family, wrote 
in the record, prior to her first interview with Mrs. Coyle: “My 
questions concern the children’s current adjustment, and spe- 
cifically whether they have ever visited their father in prison; 
the possibilities of parole for Mr. Coyle; whether Mrs. Coyle 
has ever considered employment; and, particularly, wHat Mrs. 
Coyle has done about her own feelings in regard to her hus- 
band’s offense, imprisonment, and separation.” 7 

Note that the caseworker has analyzed the family situation 
in terms of possible problem areas. These problem areas all 
fall within the province of services offered by the agency 
employing Mrs. Morin. The agency's policy statements on wel- 
fare services, in this agency based in State legislation on public 
assistance, propose and delimit in a general way appropriate 
problems for agency services. Interpretation of welfare legis- 
lation helps also to define Mrs. Morin’s role as caseworker. 
Having examined relevant legal codes and legislative docu- 
ments, Kermit T. Wiltse concludes: “The job of the ADC (Aid 
to Dependent Children) worker” is “family-focused social case- 
work,” aimed at “movement toward or achievement of self- 
support” and “improvement in parent-parent or parent-child 
relationships or improved functioning in the community” and 
“removal of certain negative conditions,” having to do with 
“conflict with agency or clarification of confused or disputed 
eligibility items.” 7 

The questions Mrs. Morin raises for inquiry all relate to self- 


7 Kermit T. Wiltse, “Social Casework Services in the Aid to Dependent 
Children Program,” Social Service Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, June 1954, 


pp. 175 and 178 (pp. 173-185). 
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support and parent-parent and parent-child relationships in the 


Coyle family. Concerned about the mother’s and children’s 


feelings and other reactions relevant to this situation, the case- 
worker wonders also about the family’s future plans for self- 
support, either through the parole of Mr. Coyle or through 
substitutions for the economic functions he served and now 
carried on a limited budget by the Department of Public 
Welfare. 

Mrs. Morin approaches her first interview with Mrs. Coyle 
with goals for study of the persons in this stressful situation, 
their modes of adapting to the situation, and their potentials for 
change. Can casework in this agency be of any help to the 
family in its current situation? If so, with what specific goals? 
Can arly of the potential damage to the children and mother, 
threatened by this stressful situation, be alleviated through 
casework or other services, either in this agency or in other 
community resources that are available and acceptable to 
Mrs. Coyle? 

Mrs. Morin’s summarized record of her initial interviews 
with Mrs. Coyle is presented below, together with a com- 
mentary consisting of certain observations and inferences. Mrs. 
Coyle is referred to in these texts as Mrs. C., Mrs. Morin as CW 
(caseworker).. Mrs. Morin’s interactions and intentions as she 
recorded them are italicized so that the reader may see more 
clearly what the caseworker does and why. The observations 
and inferences are intended to provide further understanding 
of what guides the caseworker in the process of the interview. 

Note that Mrs. Morin is simultaneously studying, diagnosing, 
and beginning to treat a client in a stressful situation through 
a developing client-caseworker relationship. 


CASE RECORD 


OBSERVATIONS AND INFERENCES 
July 2: (1) I arranged an ap- 


(1) Federal law requires an an- 


pointment by letter for an office 
visit and Mrs. C. came in on the 
appointed day. I found Mrs. C. to 
be an attractive woman who 
seemed highly nervous during the 


nual visit in ADC cases; state codes 
sanction as many other interviews 
as may be necessary. Mrs. C. does 
not postpone appointment but re- 
sponds affirmatively to agency re- 
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interview and who relaxed her ten- 
sion somewhat before the interview 
ended. 


(2) Mrs. C. and I spent some 
time getting acquainted to the ex- 
tent that she might feel free to 
discuss some of her concerns with 
me. Obviously her tension was 
somewhat related to having to tell 
her story to another person and I 
dealt directly with this. 


(3) During the interview we 
covered the following areas in 
some detail. Mrs. C. was able to 
discuss her feelings about her hus- 
band’s imprisonment and then to 
deal in retrospect as to the distance 
she felt she had come in accepting 
the separation and trying to make 
the best of it. She could see the 
relationship between her accept- 
ance and that of the children and 
discussed in detail what she thought 
their adjustment had been. 


(4) Mrs. C. saw herself as hav- 
ing been completely thrown by the 
experience at first and talked of 
having closed herself in her house, 
literally, for about a year after her 
husband had gone to prison. She 
said she felt this was a measure- 
ment of her friends and acquaint- 
ances and that the friends she had 
left had really tested their friend- 
ship for her during this tedious per- 
iod. Mrs. C. said that gradually 
she realized that hiding herself 


away was no answer and that, as 
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quest. Initially anxious with CW, 
she seems able to use relationship 
with CW to become less anxious in 
this situation. 


(2) CW provides for initial de- 
velopment of client-worker relation- 
ship. In openly and acceptingly 
remarking about Mrs. C.’s discom- 
fort in discussing her situation with 
CW (a stranger), CW gives Mrs. 
C. some evidence of CW’s capacity 
to understand Mrs. C.’s feelings in 
the interview, and thus CW may 
begin to become somewhat less a 
stranger to Mrs. C. 


(8) Mrs. Cs description of 
changes in her feelings about her 
situation suggests that she has 
“ego-strengths” (see Section III) to 
help herself in this type of stressful 
situation. Her awareness of how 
her feelings affect her children’s 
feelings about the situation indi- 
cates some understanding of parent- 
child relationships in her family. 
These are important diagnostic 
cues for CW in considering possi- 
ble further casework services for 
the C. family. 


(4) CW is aware that social 
withdrawal is frequently a psycho- 
logically adaptive behavior in situa- 
tions of stress, and especially in 
response. to the loss of a loved one 
(e.g., in mourning). Mrs. C. seems 
to have been protecting herself also 
from the possible disapproval of 
friends. In effect, she isolated her- 
self as society had isolated her hus- 
band, as though his crime were 
hers. Is Mrs. Cs attachment to 
Mr. C. an extremely close one? 
Nature of the husband-wife rela- 
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she began to feel better about her 
situation, she had had to face what 
it meant. 


(5) I helped her to sort out 
some of these feelings, some of 
which had not as yet been identi- 
fied. We speculated on whether 
she really had faced the actual 
charges and whether she had made 
up her mind how she had felt about 
them. Mrs. C. spoke with great 
loyalty about her husband and said 
they had had a good marriage. She 
said that because he was older than 
she, many people had implied that 
this marriage, of itself, was prob- 
ably a demonstration of his abnor- 
mal desires toward a younger 
woman. Mrs. C. said she was 
sickened by this kind of implication 
and that this, too, had been a most 
unhappy blow for her to face. Ac- 
tually*she had come to some con- 
clusion as to what her husband 
meant to her alone and this helped 
to separate her feelings from the 
feelings of others around her. 
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tionship is theoretically relevant to 
the nature of the development of 
the children in the family. 


(5) CW senses Mrs. C.'s 
strength and still some unclear feel- 
ings, perhaps not fully admitted 
into her own awareness because 
they seem so threatening and un- 
acceptable to her (and to others?). 
Such feelings require energy for 
their control, energy that might 
otherwise go into more satisfying 
and effective adaptations to daily 
living. CW therefore tries to help 
Mrs. C. clarify these feelings. In 
this process, CW continues warmly 
to accept Mrs. C. as a person with 
these feelings—which Mrs. C. may 
expect others to reject her for hav- 


“ing. To this extent, CW’s support 


and clarification may provide a 
corrective experience for Mrs. C. 
Note that CW begins with Mrs. 
C.’s feelings about her husband's 
offense, a phase of the situation 
Mrs. C. had previously avoided 
mentioning; she had talked only of 
her feelings about Mr. Cs im- 
prisonment and separation. This 
omission gives CW a cue that the 
offense may still be a troublesome 
area for Mrs. C. CW apparently 
feels this early client-worker rela- 
tionship can support discussion of 
this painful topic, or that Mrs. C. 
is able to back out of this discussion 
if she does not feel able to talk 
about it. CW therefore initiates the 
subject. Mrs. C. begins with a de- 
fense of her husband and their rela- 
tionship, then expresses her “most 
unhappy” fears about the meaning 
to her of her husband’s sexual be- 
havior, ascribing this interpretation 
to “many people.” Note that CW 
does not pursue this belief, by 
either further exploration or denial, 
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(6) Mrs. C. said that the oldest 
boy, Pat, had the most trouble in 
facing his friends and acquaint- 
ances. He still found it hard to let 
any new person know about his 
father and he rarely discussed it, 
even with people he knew were 
aware of the story. Mrs. C. felt this 
boy probably never would be able 
to accept the situation fully. She 
mentioned that Stephen, on the 
other hand, who has a quite differ- 
ent and more outgoing personality, 
shrugs off these experiences by 
saying that people will know any- 
way so why shouldn't he tell them. 
Katie is a particularly strong ad- 
mirer of her father and is much at- 
tached to him. All the children had 
been to see Mr. C. after his wife 
had first visited herself to see the 
setting. At the point of this discus- 
sion Mrs. C. said that Pat had gone 
to spend some part of the summer 
with his aunt, Mary Ellis (Mrs. C's 
sister), who lives in “Ashville. The 
child looked forward to this vaca- 
tion as it gave him an opportunity 
to be out of doors and to live 
rurally and, at this point, to rub 
elbows with his uncle who served 
as a kind of substitute for his father 
for this period of time. 


(7) Pat had been much disap- 
pointed not to have his application 
accepted for apprenticeship in the 
shipyard. It was Pat’s hope that he 
would be able to follow out his 
education while earning his way- 
However, when the application was 
submitted, it was returned saying 
that the application closing date 
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with Mrs. C. at this time. CW 
probably continues to communicate 
her warm acceptance of Mrs. C,. 
despite this “sickening” possibility. 


(6) Mrs. C. is not so disturbed 
as to be unable to show a keen ap- 
preciation of differences in the re- 
actions of her children to the situa- 
tion. She does not disapprove of 
Pat’s leaving home for a visit with 
uncle and aunt, a probably sound 
plan in view of Pat's reaction. In 
a parental relationship less sensi- 
tive to children’s needs, a mother 
might require all to stay at home 
during a family crisis. Is Mrs. C., 
in other ways too, even under cur- 
rent stress, a quite effective mother? 


(7) Pat is apparently able to 
move in the direction of planning 
for self-support. But does his miss- 
ing the closing application date 
indicate some current feelings of in- 
adequacy about stepping out into 
a work role? Is Mrs. C.’s inability 
to move out on her own, economic- 
ally, due only to her emotional 
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had been June 1. Pat still plans to 
keep in touch with the Post Office 
Department in the event that open- 
ings reoccur. 

Mrs. C. spoke also of having tried 
to sell cosmetics herself, as an at- 
tempt toward her own employment, 
and of her disappointment when 
she had little result from her sales. 
Mrs. C. added that her husband 
has remained active with the 
plumbers’ union and has been 
promised employment the moment 
he leaves prison. 


(8) Mrs. C. said her husband 
was transferred to Long Pines 
Camp on April 8. She said she has 
been able to visit him only about 
once a month, and that if she goes 
by public transportation (i.e., bus), 
the cost is $22.12 round-trip for an 
adult. It is $11.06 for one half fare 
for a child. The expense demands 
a great deal of scraping and manag- 
ing for her to make even the one 
trip a month. On two occasions 
she was helped by friends who 
offered her a ride to the prison. 

Mrs. C.’s hopes were rising again 
regarding her husband’s parole. He 
will be considered for parole in Sep- 
tember or October. Mrs. C. asked 
whether this department could send 
a supportive letter at that time, say- 
ing what we know of the family 
circumstances, I said that we could 
talk about that letter again when it 
was near that period and that I 
would be happy to send whatever 
letter reflected our contacts with 
her. 
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upset, or to the feeling that her 
working would close off a position 
that her husband formerly occu- 
pied, as the wage-earner in the 
family, and thus make more diffi- 
cult his return? Is this an area in 
which clarification is needed and 
CW may be of help? Note, how- 
ever, that Mrs. C. gives no evidence 
of being motivated now to find 
work, nor gives CW any cue that 
help is wanted in regard to prepar- 
ing herself for employment. 


(8) In discussing her adaptation 
to Mr. C.’s imprisonment, Mrs. C. 
makes clear her efforts to visit her 
husband, her acceptance of help 
from friends in this effort, and 
both her hopes and concern over 
the possibilities of Mr. Cs parole 
this coming fall. Only at this point 
in the interview, toward its end, 
does she make any specific request 
for help, perhaps indirectly or 
covertly first around the matter of 
money for bus fare to see her hus- 
band, and then specifically and 
openly for a letter that might help 
in their reunién. In addition to the 
manifest nature of this request, CW 
wonders whether Mrs. C. is in- 
directly asking for help concerning 
her relationship with Mr. C., but 
does not pursue this today. CW 
offers to send a letter contingent 
upon further evaluations in case- 
work interviews, 

Following the interview, CW 
writes in the record the note on 
“Evaluation and Plan,” 


Evaluation and Plan: I feel that Mrs. C. and I managed to discuss a 
good deal about her feelings in regard to the present situation. I sense that 
she is still feeling pretty nervous and shaky about it, although from my 
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perspective, as well as her own, 


her original poor adjustment. I sense, 
on a very strained budget. At this 


further discussion with Mrs. C. on 


she has stabilized her situation somewhat and that 


work time in intensive interviews as th 
I plan to see her again and will keep in 


hich we both understood when we ter- 


pessu for change on her part. 
ouch with her by telephone, w! 
minated this interview. 


Pcr: Mrs. C. is aware that her son’s visits 
s. He plans to spend part of his time a 


s1 


she has made a great improvement over 


too, that Mrs. C. is a good manager 


time I see no particular entree to 
any specific area of adjustment. I feel 


Į will not invest case- 
ere seems to be no immediate 


to his aunt are considered 
t home as well as part in 


Ashville. Hence, I do not see that the ADC budget is affected. 


July 21 and August 25: (9) 
gp bath these occasions I talked to 
ae ne by telephone to inquire 
aoe hings were going for her. She 
as ed mostly about the children 
cee ance our last telephone con- 
fer ion we made an appointment 

an office visit on August 28. 


_ August 28: (10) Mrs. C. came 
mee the office as agreed. She looked 
A attractive and well poised. 
ade of her nervous mannerisms 
telli isappeared and she began by 
ena how much better she felt 
ea uring the last.time she ha: 
ain pe She then went on to say 
E uring the previous period she 
aa me letters from her husband 
are seemed so depressed and up- 
P ing that she had hardly known 
E to feel about them. She said 
b at her husband apparently had 
egun to worry as to whether she 
might not be becoming interested 
in someone else. She said that her 
visits to him had had to be less fre- 
quent because of the distance an 
she speculated that he had decided 
that this actually represented some 
disinterest on her part at the same 
time as he knew intellectually why 


(9) Having promised to write a 
letter in regard to the consideration 
“in September or October” of Mr. 
C.’s parole, CW believes this sec- 
ond interview, at the end of August, 
almost two months later, is needed. 
Certain questions from the first in- 
terview remain unanswered. (See 
questions in observations and in- 
ferences, items 7 and 8.) 


(10) CW leaves the way open 
for Mrs. C. to initiate discussion of 
whatever aspect of the situation is 
of concern to her today. In the first 
interview, CW was initially more 
active in starting and guiding the 
‘ew and in providing evidence 
of her capacity to understand and 
not to disapprove of Mrs. C. Thus, 
there began a client-caseworker re- 
lationship in which Mrs. G.’s social 
defenses might be lowered and she 
could feel free to discuss, without 
fear of social reprisal, some un- 
pleasant aspects of the family situa- 
tion that were troubling her. Today 
Mrs. C. begins promptly and on her 
own to tell CW about Mr. C’s 
questions about Mrs. G.’s fidelity. 

One may speculate about how 
much CW’s supportive relationship 
with Mrs. C. reinforced Mrs. Cs 
own psychological strengths, which 


intervi 
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it was necessary for her to be spar- 
ing in the expenditure of money. 
Ms. C. was, at first, obviously up- 
set over all of this and, as she put 
it, eventually she “got mad.” As a 
result, she not only “told him off” 


in her letters but made a special. 


visit to see him wherein she let him 
know exactly how he made her feel 
when he took the attitude he did. 
She said she was so incensed that 
she angrily related all of the times 
his hints and accusations had upset 
her, sparing no detail of anv time 
during the past three years that she 


had felt this way. She said it had- 


done a great deal for her. to have 
spoken this way as it was a quite 
different attitude for her to take. 

She said that he seemed dumb- 
founded at first and then com- 
pletely reassured and that she had 
not had the feeling since that he 
doubted her in any way. 

We talked for awhile as to what 
this kind of attitude might have 
meant to him as well as to her. Mrs. 
C. felt that maybe she had done 
some growing up and that she was 
in a more responsible and con- 
trolled position than she had ever 
felt herself to be in before. She said 
that she had also done some real 
sorting out about her feelings re- 
garding her husband and decided 
that whatever he represented or 
had done, at any event she felt he 
was the man for her and this was 
why she was waiting for him and 
why she felt it was worth waiting. 
She said she had every belief still 
that he was innocent and that per- 
haps she wanted to believe this and 
would continue to do so. She com- 
mented that, in a long marriage 
such as theirs, one got to know a 
person pretty well and it was out of 
_ this kind of a background that she 
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in tum enabled her to behave as 
she did with Mr. C. Among the 
“normal” modes of a wife’s reac- 
tions to sexual behavior such as Mr. 
C.’s would be feelings of anger 
directed against him. Yet nowhere 
in the first interview did Mrs. C. 
give any overt evidence of harbor- 
ing any such feelings. One may 
infer from her description of how 
she initially closed herself in her 
house that she was probably at that 
time feeling quite depressed. De- 
pression is often the outward ex- 
pression of inner, disguised but in- 
tense feelings of anger turned or 
misdirected against oneself. At this 
time, however, Mrs. C. apparently 
feels sufficiently secure and ade- 
quate to express openly her feelings 
of anger toward her husband. The 
extent to which CW’s supportive 
relationship with Mrs. C. played a 
part in her apparently satisfying 
and effective response to Mr, C. is 
difficult to estimate. 

Note that Mrs. C. reports that 
her expression of anger to Mr. C. 
had done “a great deal” for her and 
that it marked a real change in 
attitude for her. This was a new 
mode of adaptation for her, ap- 
parently based in and further de- 
veloping her new sense of security 
and of adequacy. With the recog- 
nition and expression of her long- 
inhibited feelings of anger, Mrs. C. 
is better able to look clearly at her 
marital relationship and at Mr. C. 
and to decide that she wants to 
keep them as part of her life. 

To reinforce what Mrs. C. had 
learned about herself and the ap- 
propriate expression of anger, CW 
approves of Mrs. C.’s behavior in 
terms that express how beneficial 
this response probably was for Mr. 
C., too. 
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had placed her trust and belief. 
Mrs. C. spoke as one who had really 
sorted out many things and at the 
same time she commented in retro- 
spect on how hard it had béen for 
her to handle her feelings in this 
way. We could also see together 
that such a show of emotion must 
have been a most reassuring experi- 
ence for Mr. C., representing as it 
did how much she cared and repre- 
senting too the kind of reassurance 
of her love that perhaps reached 
him better than any of her former 
affectionate assurances. 


(11) Mrs. C. asked whether I 
would send out a letter to the State 
Adult Authority, referring to Mr. 
C?s consideration for parole. Mrs. 
C. said that minimum sentence for 
Mr, G.’s particular crime was one 
year and that inasmuch as he was 
imprisoned almost three years ago, 
he had more than served his mini- 
mum sentence. We agreed together 
that my letter would touch upon 
the family’s financial situation as 
we knew it, and of what we had 
observed about Mrs. C.’s feelings 
toward her husband. 

* (12) Mrs. C. tells me that Mr. 
C. is automatically considered for 
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Note that this communication 
was a joint one, in which CW and 
Mrs. C. were in consensus. 

In tkis entire situation, it is ap- 
parent that CW is concerned about 
Mrs. C. as a person trying to make 
a satisfying and effective adaptation 
to a stressful situation. Beyond this, 
however, we assume that Mrs. C.’s 
mode of adaptation affects the total 
C. family and especially the de- 
velopment of the three children. 
To this end, CW is engaged in 
“family-focused casework,” aimed 
at “improvement in parent-parent 
or parent-child relationships.” We 
assume that improvement in par- 
ent-parent relationships—that is, the 
modification of Mrs. C.’s possibly 
overly dependent or “little girl” ap- 
proach to Mr. C.—will help also in 
“movement toward or achievement 
of self-support.” May Mrs. C., feel- 
ing freer to express herself in her 
relations with Mr. C., be less likely 
to feel she is threatening their re- 
lationship if she obtains temporary 
employment? Prior to this time, 
Mrs. C. was unsuccessful in this re- 
spect (see item 7, above). 


(11) Following this reaffirma- 
tion of the positive client-worker 
relationship, Mrs. C. makes her re- 
quest again for the letter. Had CW 
structured the opening of this inter- 
view by referring immediately to 
the letter, the important preceding 
content initiated by Mrs. C. might 
not have come up. 


(12) Assured of help in regard 
to the letter — a tangible service — 
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parole around October of each year 
and that just before this period she 
finds her tension mounting and her 
nervousness increasing. We specu- 
lated as to what would happen if 
the parole was not granted and she 
said she knew, more than she ever 
did before, that somehow she could 
take that kind of decision at the 
same time that she dreaded the 
idea of another period without him. 
Mrs. C. said the children were soon 
to start school and that their lives 
were settling down again some- 
what, except for the impending 
decision about parole. 

Inasmuch as she was particularly 
concerned over this present situa- 
tion this day, we let most of our 
consideration concern itself with 
how she would handle her feelings 
whether or not her husband was 
granted parole. I felt we made 
some strides in this, and Mrs. C. 
commented that she felt much bet- 
ter for this kind of discussion. I 
promised Mrs. C. a copy of the 
letter written to the State Adult 
Authority. 
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Mrs. C. now spontaneously tells of 
her feelings in regard to the uncer- 
tainties of Mr. C.’s being paroled. 
CW’s conversation does not pursue 
this statement as though Mrs. C. 
were ambivalent (see Section Til) 
about Mr. C’s return — perhaps as 
much concerned about adaptation 
to his coming home after three 
years’ absence as about the pro- 
longation of his absence. CW se- 
lects the latter possibility, related 
to more apparent stresses and the 
possible continuation of the C. fam- 
ily in the ADC program. Note that 
such discussion is preliminary to 
possible later consideration of Mrs 
C.’s seeking employment, if Mr. C. 
is not paroled. See CW’s final 
“Evaluation and Plan” for a more 
appropriate time to’ consider the 
family’s self-support. 

Note that CW promises to send 
a copy of the letter to Mrs. C., a 
further effort to keep the client- 
caseworker relationship an open 
and supportive one for Mrs. C, 
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B. Analysis of the Coyle family case record 


Let us now reconsider the Coyle family case record some- 
what more systematically, in terms of the framework of six 
items outlined at the outset of Section I. The aim here is as 
much to expand and refine our framework as to amplify our 


understanding of this case. 

1. Persons in stressful situati 
the stressful situation for all members of the Coyle family, in- 
cluding Mr. Coyle, arises from Mr. Coyle’s deviant sexual be- 
havior, his offense, and is compounded by his separation from 
his family and his imprisonment. Background content available 
to the writer from interviews with Mrs. Morin, the caseworker, 
extends beyond what appears in the necessarily summarized 
case record. Such content indicates that Mr. Coyle had for 
some years been a moderate drinker, and that the alleged 
offense was reported to have occurred while he was drinking. 
The girl in question was known to some of the social agencies 
in Putnam County. From these data, it is clear that Mr. Coyle 
was himself under certain pressures, though his behavior as a 


father and a worker was reportedly not adversely affected by 
as considered to be 


his drinking. On the contrary, Mr. Coyle w 

a very fatherly person with his family. When Mrs. Morin 
describes Mrs. Coyle as “a sweet, passive, apologetic woman, 
with the aura of a little girl,” one infers that Mr. Coyle’s 
fatherliness probably fitted in well with some of Mrs. Coyle’s 
Personal needs too. The crisis in the Coyle family arose when 
Mr. Coyle deviated widely from the expectations set for him 


in his role as husband and father—in this case, transgressing 
into a field of behavior tabooed for anyone in our society. 
Had the person who molested the girl been himself a minor, 
or had Mr. Coyle had sexual relations with an adult woman, 

tion would have been somewhat 


the legal and total social situa 
different. 

What becomes clear, then, is that one important element 
in the definition of a stressful situation is the positions and 
relationships of the persons jnvolved in the situation. In 


ons. It should be noted that 
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Section III of this chapter, this element is discussed under 
the concept of social role. In this situation, Mr. Coyle’s social 
roles as father, husband, and worker are major factors in the 
stressful situation in this family. The sudden changes in role- 
relationships in the Coyle family, brought about by his offense, 
are one of the bases for defining this as a potentially stressful 
situation. Clearly a realignment of role-relationships and a 
reallocation of role-functions were made necessary by Mr. 
Coyle’s removal from his home. . 

Faced with the need for such changes in the Coyle family’s 
daily living, each of the members of the family, including 
Mr. Coyle, adapted to the changes in a variety of ways. Mr. 
Coyle, in assuming the role of prisoner, apparently performed 
this role well, for we find him placed in an honor camp, at 
Long Pines, shortly after his imprisonment. At home, each 
of the children and Mrs. Coyle adapted in somewhat different 
ways—Mrs. Coyle initially by withdrawing from all roles but 
that of mother, Kathie by being ostensibly a trusting daughter 
to her absent father, Patrick by somewhat uncertainly with- 
drawing from accustomed roles and seeking new supportive 
relationships, and Stephen by showing at least a front of 
aggressively facing up to peers with the facts. 

Finally, let us come to what motivates, intrapersonally, the 
modes of adaptation used by each of the Coyle family mem- 
bers. To start with, Mr. Coyle was apparently under pressures, 
of which we have no knowledge, prior to his offense. We may 
consider his moderate drinking a mode of adaptation to such 
pressures. The statement that such drinking was moderate 
suggests that Mr. Coyle exercised some inner controls over 
his desires to drink. Drinking, in turn, is known to weaken 
such inner controls, and reportedly under the influence of 
drinking he succumbed to a desire which, so far as we know, 
he had previously channeled into socially acceptable outlets. 
With his conviction and imprisonment, we find him becoming 
a “good prisoner’—good enough to be placed rather early in 
an honor camp. Here again is evidence that Mr. Coyle’s inner 
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controls are normally quite effective. On the whole, he appears 
to make an appropriate adaptation to the demands and stresses 
_of both his outer and inner world. The job of mediating re- 
sponses to inner desires and conflicts and outer demands and 
pressures is carried on by the ego. We have thus some basis 
for saying, with the reservation that our data on Mr. Coyle 
are quite limited, that so far as we know, except for the 
situation of his offense, the reported facts indicate that Mr. 
Coyle has at least a relatively adequate ego. Indications are 
that he functions effectively most of the time. This is an im- 
portant diagnostic inference for the caseworker in helping 
Mrs. Coyle to plan for the future of her family. ‘ 
We have some evidence of Mrs. Coyle’s ego-functioning in 
her immediate and subsequent adaptation to the Coyle family’s 
stressful situation. For the first year she felt overpowered and 
tried to deal with the situation by living a socially circum- 
Scribed life. (See item 10 in observations and inferences 
column for comments on psychological factors in depression. ) 
We have learned, too, that her characteristic mode of 
adaptation as an adult woman has the “aura of a little girl” and 
that in her apparently “sweet, passive, apologetic” way, she 
was probably quite dependent upon her fatherly husband. 
In normal times, this kind of adaptation to the role of wife, 
given a husband with Mr. Coyle’s fatherly attributes, may 
make for a relatively happy home life. The sudden changes 
in role-relationships and functions brought on by Mr. Coyle’s 
offense seem to have called for more personal flexibility and 
€go-strength than Mrs. Coyle had at her disposal. In retreat- 
ing from the community, Mrs. Coyle used a mode of adaptation 
that is “regressive”—that is, a return to an earlier way of life 
when the ego is overwhelmed and accustomed modes of 
adaptation do not seem applicable. Her ego-strength may be 


assessed from the fact of her self-recovery after a year. This 
- fact has important predictive values for the caseworker who 
is formulating treatment goals and plans with Mrs. Coyle. 


The three central concepts of ego, social role, and mode of 
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adaptation (to be expanded upon in Section III of this chap- 
ter) seem to be tools that are helpful to us in analyzing a 


stressful situation like the Coyle family’s. These concepts are 


keys to the analysis of major elements in stressful situations in 
which social caseworkers’ clients are involved. Around these 
concepts, clients’ feelings and attitudes, their perceptions of 
their stressful Situations, and their goals for resolving their 
personal-social imbalances may be understood. 

Note, finally, that in the Coyle family’s stressful situation, 
both personally and socially unsatisfactory adaptations to 
problems that were beyond the conscious control of all the 
Pgrsons enmeshed in them appeared as personal-social im- 
balances. 

2. Our society's charge to its social agencies. Society has 
chartered and supported the Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram for situations in which children are being deprived of 
the necessary economic supports of the family. The death, 
illness, or departure of a parent may deprive children of a 
family income; for its restitution, the remaining parent may 
have to go out to work and leave the children un- or ill- 
attended. To keep the remaining family unit intact and the 
children supported not only economically, on a minimum 
subsistence budget, but psychologically and socially, the 
Federal Social Security Act and subsequent legislation 
and state welfare codes have stipulated the conditions 
under which persons are eligible to apply for such assistance. 
Other state and local regulations govern the use and execution 
of ADC services. 7 

From such sources, caseworkers employed by county de- 
partments of public welfare, like Mrs. Morin, derive their 
societal framework for casework practice with a family like 
the Coyles’. To implement our society's charges to the agency, 
the casework method may be used more or less extensively 
with clients. Note that Mrs. Morin has to evaluate (and 
account to her supervisor for) the appropriateness of investing 
limited casework time in this case. The path between society's 
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charges to its social agencies and the specific techniques a 
caseworker uses with a specific client is a long one, but the 
steps between broad social goals and professional techniques 
employed to achieve those goals in a specific case are traceable. 

The codes that govern the execution of a program like ADC 
are extensive and cover ideally all the types of condition for 
which societal sanctions and limits are needed. The inter- 
pretation of these codes is sometimes a difficult one, and the 
values and biases of the agency's employees may influence 
the application of these sanctions in a given case. The em- 
ployees know or can readily discover what the applicable 
regulations are. The employees thus clearly serve as both 
agents of society and servants of its public. One example— 
from the’ Coyle case—of how a caseworker’s value-judgments 
may affect the use of code stipulations, will illustrate this 
point. 

Remember that Mrs. Morin’s first question concerning the 
Coyle family, prior to the initital interview with Mrs. Coyle, 
was whether the Coyle children had ever visited their father 
at the prison honor camp. Mrs. Morin says she raised this 
question because there was no evidence in the case record 
turned over to her that the children had ever done so. At the 
end of the first interview, Mrs. Coyle brought up her difficulties 
in budgeting for bus trips to the prison camp. Now the codes 
make provision for additional funds under certain special cir- 
cumstances. What became apparent to Mrs. Morin, however, 
is that the children’s trips to see their father were considered 
by the prior worker, using her own value-judgments about a 
sexual offender, to be ill-advised. Implicit in the prior case- 
worker’s goals in the Coyle case was the maintenance of dis- 
tance between the children and Mr. Coyle. The appropriate 
regulations for making such trips financially possible for the 
children either were not communicated to Mrs. Coyle, or else 
Mrs. Coyle, sensing the caseworker’s attitude, made no 
reference to her desires for her children to visit their father. 
A value-free assessment of role-relationships, adaptations, and 
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ego-strengths in the Coyle family’s situation, plus a clear un- 
derstanding of the social goals and intent of ADC regulations, 
would have made clear to the former caseworker that both 
the Coyle family and society could best be served by helping 
to make possible the children’s visits to their father. 

The interrelationships of society's charters to its social 
agencies and the implementation of these prescriptions by the 
caseworker in relationship with the client deserve far more 
detailed analysis than can be given them here. Clearly, how- 
ever, what goes on between Mrs. Coyle and Mrs. Morin is 
affected by the agency’s statutory bases, the agency’s policies, 
and the agency’s consequent definition of Mrs. Morin’s role as 
caseworker. 

3. The client-caseworker relationship. We have ‘said that 
client-caseworker relationships are the crucial medium in the 
casework method, its goal being the restoration of personal- 
social balances. Mrs. Morin aimed to develop with Mrs. Coyle 
a relationship that would help to fortify Mrs. Coyle’s own ego- 
strength in her family’s stressful situation. At the same time, 
the professional relationship offered an accepting and non- 
judgmental medium for a discussion of Mrs. Coyle’s relevant 
weaknesses. The nature of the developing relationship—its 
depth or intensity and the content discussed in this profes- 
sional situation—was affected by the caseworker’s diagnosis 
of stressful role problems and modes of adaptation in the Coyle 
family, the relative ego-strengths of the family members, and 
the policy prescriptions by Mrs. Morin’s agency on what prob- 
lems were appropriate for service. 

In her assessment Mrs. Morin saw Mrs. Coyle as one who 
had been quite dependent upon her husband, now absent from 
the home. Mrs. Morin’s role as caseworker—for the client- 
caseworker relationship is a role-relationship too—might have 
been defined as one that offered limited substitute role sup- 
ports in the absence of Mr. Coyle. At the same time, it was 
clear that if this family was to become an economically self- . 
sufficient, emotionally satisfying, and socially productive unit 
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again, better able to face stressful situations, some modification 
in the little-girl-father relationship between Mrs. Coyle and 
her husband seemed desirable. Part of Mrs. Coyle’s approach 
to her husband, Mrs. Morin learned, was that during her 
visits to him and in her correspondence with him at Long 
Pines prison camp, she never once let him know what a difficult 
time she was having at home. A little girl, seeking the approval 
of her father, may not feel comfortable telling him about her 
difficulties and pressures. By contrast, two adults, in a com- 
fortable relationship with one another, can freely admit to one 
another their weaknesses as well as their strengths. 

Mrs. Morin, having fostered a supportive, comfortable re- 
lationship with Mrs. Coyle, in which Mrs. Coyle could still be 
accepted despite her confession of weaknesses, and in which 
her strengths were approved of, questioned Mrs. Coyle about 
her “covering up” by writing smooth and easy letters. Mrs. 
Morin could ask what Mrs. Coyle thought her husband might 
think of this, what he might feel, whether he might not sense 
a break in their communication with one another and an 
absence of shared feelings. In raising such questions, Mrs. 
Morin used the client-caseworker relationship to help Mrs. 
Coyle perceive how her mode of adaptation might be hinder- 
ing her achievement of her own goals in her marital relation- 
ship. To this extent, clarification and modification of relation- 
ships in the client’s family life were being effected—and 
demonstrated—in the client-caseworker relationship. 

It should be noted that Mrs. Morin did not approach this 
central problem directly or immediately in her contact with 
Mrs. Coyle, but rather began by looking with Mrs. Coyle at 
her children’s modes of adapting to their father’s offense. 
Raising questions about their thoughts and reactions, Mrs. 
Morin entered the field of familial relationships, with less 
stress than there would have been had the focus at once been 
upon Mrs. Coyle as a wife. 

Recognizing that Mr. Coyle’s behavior was an offense against 
social mores that the family shared, and that they must, con- 
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sequently, have been disturbed about it, Mrs. Morin wondered 
whether the children still did not each think and feel some- 
what differently about the situation in view of their own dif- 
fering developmental needs. Katie, as a pre-adolescent girl, 
was likely to want to continue to see her father as unjustly 
accused. Being apparently closely identified with her mother, 
Katie could easily share her mother’s defense against the re- 
ported situation, certain that her father had done nothing but 
drink a bit too much. In discussing with Mrs. Coyle how she 
might understand and handle Stephen’s defenses, a front of 
battling bravado, Mrs. Morin pointed out how important the 
tules of the game might still be to one his age, but how some- 
one could break some of the rules and still basically be “a won- 
derful guy.” If Mrs. Coyle were clear in her own thinking 
about the situation, she could profitably, at the appropriate 
time, talk with Stephen as though he had some still unanswered 
questions about it all. Mrs. Coyle’s recognition of her husband’s 
drinking but her denial of the sexual offense, and her continued 
love and acceptance of Mr. Coyle, if communicated to Stephen, 
might help Stephen in his own specific feelings about his 
father’s situation and in his general attitudes toward authority 
figures. Persons in authority, too, could in their way trans- 
gress; Stephen might realize this, adopt more of a “live-and- 
let-live” approach, and find little need then for his almost 
defiant defensiveness. Patrick, being older, was somewhat more 
removed from his father; the possibility of his regaining his 
balance through relationships with substitutes like his uncle 
was supported as appropriate action. 

In short, in focusing on Mrs. Coyle’s possible behavior as 
a mother in her relationships with her children around Mr. 
Coyle’s offense, Mrs. Morin was first able to demonstrate the 
principle of adequate communication and ventilation of hidden 
feelings. From discussion of these relationships to discussion 
of Mrs. Coyle’s relationship with her husband was then a 
gradual step. Most important, in the very course of the client- 
caseworker relationship, Mrs. Coyle was experiencing the kind 


—— 
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of open, accepting, and relatively defenseless relationship that 
was also the content of casework treatment, the problem being 
Mrs. Coyle’s concealing and thus nonaccepting and defensive 
relationship with her husband. In her relationship with Mrs. 
Morin, Mrs. Coyle could be nonconcealing and relatively un- 
defensive and still be accepted and even approved. If this 
kind of relationship was so satisfying when tested with a case- 
worker, might it not be so with Mr. Coyle also? 

4. Basic concepts for understanding human behavior. In 
the discussion of the stressful situation in the Coyle family, 
references have been made to the concepts of ego, mode of 
adaptation, and social role. These concepts are discussed in 
some detail in Section III of this chapter; their relationships 
to one another may be briefly indicated here. 

The term ego symbolizes those creative forces in every 
person which, developing most rapidly in the early years of 
life, serve to mediate between the person’s inner drives and 
conflicts and the demands of his outer world. An important 
function of the ego is the perception of both inner and outer 
stimuli. The stronger the forces of the ego, or the freer they 
are from attacks of anxiety, the more accurately or less dis- 
tortedly the person perceives himself and the world around 
him, and the more appropriate and effective his behavior is 
likely to be. 

Many of the cues he perceives in social situations—in the 
family, at work, at play—call for appropriate responses from 
him in his position in the social situation. -The well accul- 
turated person in a relatively stabilized culture is likely to 
have learned the range of expected behaviors and other at- 
tributes for most of the positions in which he finds himself 
daily. For him, many of these behaviors have become accus- 
tomed or habitual, whether he is in the position of father or 
son, worker or citizen in the community. The range of ex- 
pected behaviors and attributes for each such position is called 
a social role. Each culture, according to its beliefs and values, 
prescribes its own definitions of the social roles of mother and 
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father, male and female adolescent, physician or healer, and 
other universally found positions. 

To the demands of these roles, persons make their own 
adaptation, each somewhat uniquely and creatively and yet 
each, in the same culturally defined role, somewhat similarly. 
Marked deviations in adaptation occur under conditions that 
may be intrapersonally stressful—conditions that induce path- 
ological or unusually inventive adaptations. Stressful situations 
are associated with the failure of or deviation from accustomed 
modes of adaptation, under intrapersonal or situational pres- 
sures. 

Thus, schematically, the concepts of ego, social role, and 
mode of adaptation (and stressful situation) may be related 
to one another. 

5. Principles of casework practice. In the Coyle family 
case record, there is evidence of the caseworker’s use of many 
of the general principles of casework practice. The caseworker 


is at all times warmly accepting of Mrs. Coyle, respecting her’ 


as a person whose current problems in life at no time call for 
the allocation of blame or the crooked: finger pointing at per- 
sonal fault. The general principle of acceptance has philo- 
sophical roots in both democracy and Christianity, but it re- 
mains a guiding principle for the caseworker because many 
years of professional experience have demonstrated that clients 
are helped to become self-dependent and self-respecting per- 
sons again only when, in their search for help, they are. truly 
accepted and respected by their caseworkers. 

The general principle of communication is illustrated by 
the ways in which Mrs. Morin fosters Mrs. Coyle’s description 
of her situation and goals as she sees them, and the ways, in 
turn, in which Mrs. Morin demonstrates her own capacities 
for understanding and helping and clarifies her own role as 
caseworker. Through this: give-and-take, an initial client- 
caseworker relationship develops and grows as a mutual and 
shared experience. The principles of acceptance and com- 
munication are based not only in professional experience of a 
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trial-and-error sort; current theories in the social ‘and psy- 
chological sciences offer generalized propositions on ‘human 
behavior—its inner motivations and outer determinants, its 
genetic development, and its dynamic structures—that help 
to explain why the principles of practice just alluded to seem 
to work effectively. 

Beyond this, however, the caseworker follows the principle 
of individualization, seeking to understand the unique con- 
stellation of factors in each client’s stressful situation. Mrs. 
Morin, even in her relatively short contact with Mrs. Coyle, 
comes to know her as a person who is in many ways like other 
clients she has worked with, but who is, in toto, unlike any 
other client. If Mrs. Coyle is to be helped, she must be in- 
dividualized and so understood by her caseworker. 

These are but three general principles of casework practice 
—the principles of acceptance, communication, and indi- 
vidualization. Their essence is difficult to convey to a reader, 
without their seeming to be obvious and even platitudinous. 
In the complexities of practice, however, and in the illuminating 
experience of supervision of one’s practice, one may discover 
how the subtle and unconscious rejection of such principles 
seems responsible for failures in practice. Six general prin- 
ciples are discussed in some detail in the first part of Section IV 
of this chapter. 

In addition to these general guides to practice with all 
clients, there is a group of differential principles. These latter 
principles relate differing treatment goals, and differing means 
or activities of treatment, to differing diagnostic formula- 
tions of clients-in-their-stressful-situations. Differential prin- 
ciples prescribe that with clients in a given diagnostic category, 
these are appropriate treatment goals and appropriate means to 
these goals. For example, under what diagnostic conditions 
is the major goal environmental modification, or changes in 
role-functions in the client’s situation? Under what diagnostic . 
conditions is a primarily supportive and nonquestioning ap- 
proach called for? When does the caseworker use clarification 
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of the meaning of behavior as a means to effecting changes 
in a client's stressful situation? When is “insight therapy” 
called for, and when, according to current knowledge, is its 
use contraindicated? Differential principles may be accurately 
applied only after a careful study and diagnosis of the 
client-in-his-stressful-situation—after his ego-functioning, his 
characteristic and current modes of adaptation, and the social- 
role components in his situation have been carefully assessed. 
A discussion of differential principles of casework practice 
appears in the latter part of Section IV of this chapter. What 
differential principles Mrs. Morin used in her relationship with 
Mrs. Coyle should then be somewhat more apparent. 

6. The caseworker as the basic helping tool. Mrs. Morin’s 
capacity to apply her knowledge of human-behavior-under- 
stress and her skill in establishing a relationship with Mrs. 
Coyle are apparent in the record and the discussion of it. 
Whatever is enduringly remedial about Mrs. Coyle’s contact 
with the Putnam County Public Welfare Department grows 
out of her relationship with a person like Mrs. Morin. Mrs. 
Morin (her predecessors and successors) is, for Mrs. Coyle, 
the person who understands the family’s stressful situation and 
the person who, aware of the regulations concerning services 
in the Putnam County Welfare Department, can help to con- 
nect available resources in the agency with the need for them 
in the Coyle family’s case. In addition, Mrs. Morin knows of 
other resources in the community, should the Coyle family 
need these. Mrs. Morin, for example, knew the correctional 
agency personnel and their functions; though she did not in- 
clude this in the summarized case record, she told the writer 
that she reinforced Mrs. Coyle’s expressed desire to keep in 
touch with the Adult Authority representatives who would be 
responsible for setting some limits to Mr. Coyle’s indeterminate 
sentence. Upon Mr. Coyle’s return, the use of a private family 
service agency might be indicated if problems arose for the 
Coyles during the readjustment period. At such time, of 
course, the Coyle family would no longer be eligible for ADC 
assistance. 
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In addition to being informed about and sensitive to the 
feelings and behavior of persons in stressful situations, and 
cognizant of resources within the Public Welfare Department 
and in other community agencies that might be useful to the 
Coyle family, Mrs. Morin was skilled in applying the principles 
of casework practice. She could define her role and relationship 
with Mrs. Coyle so that she could help her make the kind of 
modifications that not only would improve her adaptation to 
her situation but that might endure beyond the current sit- 
uation as learned ego-functioning. Such changes are not likely 
to occur in people without an appropriate supportive relation- 
ship. The reasons for this should become apparent in the dis- 
cussion of the concept of ego in Section III. This important 
element in the client-caseworker relationship Mrs.. Morin, as 
the basic helping tool in that relationship, provided. 


III. BASIC CONCEPTS RELEVANT TO 
CASEWORK PRACTICE 


In order to provide tangible services and other kinds of 
treatment appropriate to clients in their stressful situations, 
caseworkers engage, at varying levels of intensity, in the study 
and diagnosis of each case. This requires an analysis of the 
unique constellation of social, psychological, and biological 
determinants of the client’s current stressful situation. Obtain- 
ing data on these determinants, the caseworker develops hypo- 
theses for understanding the client-in-his-situation. 

The line of inquiry may focus almost completely on the 
present situation and its immediate antecedents. On the other 
hand, it may seek to include historical data on related past life 
experiences. How intensively a client and his situation are 
studied depends on many factors. Two that are basic are the 
nature of the services offered by the agency, as determined by 
its societal charter which prescribes its goals, and the agency’s 
conceptual frame of reference for understanding and treating 
clients. 

In regard to the latter concepts, although the principle of 
individualization requires that each client be studied and 
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treated for the unique components in his situation, it must be 
remembered that caseworkers do not begin each case de novo. 
Rather, they use generalizations and norms about human be- 
havior derived from theories in the psychological and social 
sciences, enriched and refined by the accumulation of knowl- 
edge gathered in decades of casework’s own experiences in 
trying to help clients. These enriched and refined generaliza- 
tions and norms are the frame of reference for caseworkers when 
they study and help to modify the modes of adaptation and 
the situational adjustments of their clients. 

There are variations in the conceptual bases used by prac- 
ticing caseworkers, but every caseworker uses a set of assump- 
tions about human behavior to determine, among other things, 
in what ways a client-in-his-situation deviates from the models 
in the caseworker’s empirically fortified core of basic knowl- 
edge. On various dimensions, the client-in-his-stressful-situa- 
tion can be understood and classified, or seen in tentative 
diagnostic categories. Diagnostic categorization is essential if 
the caseworker is consciously to formulate and pursue an 
appropriate treatment plan in a given case. Caseworkers’ 
repertory of treatment activities is not limitless. Selection must 
be made from this repertory in each client-caseworker relation- 
ship, according to the caseworker’s diagnostic formulations or 
classifications. Under certain conditions, certain caseworker- 
actions are appropriate; under other conditions, other kinds of 
treatment are called for. 

Conceptual tools for an understanding and typology of 
clients-in-stressful situations are found in the social, psycho- 
logical, and biological sciences, Let us start our discussion of 


relevant social concepts by utilizing the situation in the Coyle 


family. 
A. The Concept of Social Role in 
Casework Practice-Theory 


All of us recognize the emotional and social deprivations 
suffered by Mrs. Coyle and her children in response to the 
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offense and absence of Mr. Coyle. Seen as a primary group, 
the Coyle family, like other families, consists of a network of 
intimate reciprocal role-relationships. Three sets of role- 
relationships overlap: those between husband and wife, among 
father and mother and child and child, and between wage- 
earner and economic dependent. With the apprehension and 
imprisonment of Mr. Coyle, the social roles of husband, father, 
and wage-earner cease to be performed in the Coyle family 
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Figure 1. Role-relationships in the Coyle family, prior to 
Mr. Coyle’s absence. 
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Figure 2. Role-relationships in the Coyle family, following 
Mr. Coyle’s absence. 
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as they formerly were. The absence of Mr. Coyle requires a 
reorganization of social role-relationships and a reallocation of 
social role-functions in this family. The complexity of such 
realignments calls upon the biological, psychological, and so- 
cial adaptive and adjustive resources of the individual 
family members and of their community. This transition is 
schematized in Figs. 1 and 2. 

In Fig. 1, wife, mother, child, and economic dependent are 
multiply interrelated with Mr. Coyle in his three roles of hus- 
band, father, and wage-earner. Mrs. Coyle is simultaneously 
a wife, mother, and economic dependent (as the lines con- 
necting these three roles indicate); she interacts with Mr. 
Coyle in each of these three roles. Each of the children in- 
teracts with the father as both a child and an economic de- 
pendent. Expectations for the behavior of oneself and others 
are built, as functions, into each of these roles in the course 
of living and interacting within this family. Many of these 
behaviors become accustomed and habitual ways of behaving. 
The mother and the children are able to do certain things, 
carrying out certain familial functions, by counting on the 
father to execute certain related functions. Seen in these 
social terms, the affective accompaniments of all communi- 
cation among persons occupying related social roles in any 
primary group are not to be forgotten. These feelings are of 
major significance to the persons involved. However, initial 
emphasis is placed on the social interactions and social func- 
tions in these role-relationships, because without them, many 
of the shared basic biological and social needs of the family 
members may go unmet. 

With the imprisonment of Mr. Coyle, many of Mrs. Coyle’s 
habitual ways of performing her complementary roles as wife, 
mother, and economic dependent become inappropriate to the 
new situation. Mrs. Coyle must now behave in face-to-face 
interactions in the husband-wife relationship with Mr. Coyle, 
meeting him at Long Pines prison camp, more in the role of a 
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public visitor to an institutionalized and restricted person. 
The privacy and intimacy of the husband-wife relationship are 
gone. Impulses to act in her accustomed wifely ways with her 
husband are likely to be screened, restrained, modified, if 
expressed at all. Mr. Coyle’s new role of prisoner is dominant 
in all situations and affects all other persons in their fulfillment 
of reciprocal roles with him. 

At home, Mrs. Coyle’s former modes of relating as a mother 
to her children no longer have the supports or accustomed in- 
teractions of father to complement her behavior. Some of the 
functions of the father must now be accomplished by her; 
other functions by the older son, Pat; others by the other chil- 
dren; and still others by persons and resources in the family’s 
community, not previously involved in the Coyle family role- 
structure in this way. Pat’s uncle becomes for him a temporary 
substitute father. Stephen’s peers may be invested with and 
called upon to give some of the responses he formerly ex- 
changed with his father. Katie may be thinking of an idealized 
father image as a replacement for her real father, no longer 
at home. The new role-structure and allocation of role- 
functions brings into the family life, in Mr. Coyle’s perception 
of it, an imagined lover as a replacement for himself in his 
relationship with his wife. In addition, as a replacement for 
Mr. Coyle in the role of wage-earner, the Putnam County 
Public Welfare Department enters the Coyle family’s life, 
and, more personally, for diagnostic and treatment purposes, 
a social caseworker. Considering the reorganization of social 
roles in the Coyle family, what should the client-caseworker 


relationship—another role-relationship—be in this situation? 
How should the role of caseworker be defined and fulfilled to 
ily at this time? 


be maximally helpful to the Coyle fam 
To decide on answers to these questions, the caseworker 


seeks a picture of the family in its stressful situation. Thus far, 
in this section, the Coyle family’s situation has been described 
only in terms of social role changes or transitions. The dis- 
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cussion has assumed that a situation is potentially stressful 
when a reorganization of role-relationships and a reallocation 
of social role-functions must be made in an on-going primary 
group. Accustomed and habitual modes of daily adaptation 
must, under such circumstances, be modified. Old ways of 
doing things no longer seem applicable. A situation is per- 
ceived as stressful, however, not only whenever accustomed 
and habitual modes of adaptation do not apply, but when the 
person’s repertory of knowledge and skills does not readily 
yield new ways of adapting that seem personally satisfying, 
effective, or socially acceptable; lacking appropriate social 
supports, the person feels overwhelmed and, in extreme cases, 
powerless. The link, then, between role-disturbance and per- 
sonal disturbance is the concept of mode of adaptation, to 
which the next subsection of this chapter is devoted. We must 
first fill in this sketch of the concept of social role in terms 
of its relevance to casework practice by turning from the 
Coyle family and examining the concept more broadly. 

The concept of social role serves as a link between the con- 
cepts of the individual person and the concepts of society and 
culture. Primary groups mediate, by interpreting and to some 
extent individualizing for each member, the beliefs and values 
of the culture and the expectations of the society for persons 
in a given position. Thus variant cultural expectations for such 
roles as mother, father, and pre-school or school-age son or 
daughter are communicated. If, as Linton has said, social role 
is “the sum total of the culture patterns associated with a par- 
ticular status,” including “the attitudes, values, and behavior 
ascribed by the society to any and all persons occupying this 
status,”® it is in the primary group that a range of acceptable 
role-performances is interpreted, narrowed down, and some- 
times modified, the better to fit the motivations and capacities 
of the persons involved. Whether a social role is performed 


8 Ralph Linton, “Concepts of Role and Status,” Readings in Social Psy- 
chology, Theodore M. Newcomb and Eugene L. Hartley, ed. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947), p. 368. 
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in a satisfying, effective, and acceptable manner depends al- 
ways upon the capacities and motivations of both the person 
occupying a given role and those in roles reciprocal to his. In 
short, the person learns through his primary groups what the 
expectations for a given social role in the group or the larger 
society are and then, in the network of role-relationships that 
this primary group provides, normally prepares for and tries 
to fulfill the role-expectations. This latter process may be 
called role-adaptation, in which the person utilizes his re- 
sources to perform a role. 

Because of personal motivations or capacities not imme- 
diately appropriate to the performance of the role as prescribed, 
the person may make an unsatisfying, ineffective, or un- 
acceptable adaptation to a role. In some cases, he may attempt 
to adjust or modify the group's definition of the role, and in 
some group situations this may be an effective mode of ob- 
taining a balance between personal motivations and social 
requirements. In some cases, role-adjustment may be un- 
acceptable to the group, and the person may then attempt to 
perform the role as it is defined, but only with great personal 
effort and strain. 

The concept of social role helps us to understand the or- 
ganization of social agencies using the casework method and 
the practice of the social casework method within these agen- 


cies. The field has traditionally been divided among welfare 


organizations using the casework method in child welfare 
in family service agencies, 


agencies, in correctional agencies, 
in medical and psychiatric agencies, in public assistance agen- 


cies, and in school social work agencies. 


Social Role in Public Assistance 

Programs in public assistance agencies are currently dicho- 
tomized into. general assistance and categorical aid programs. 
The latter are, as of this date, four in number: aid to de- 
pendent children (the program in which the Coyle family was 
being helped), old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
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the permanently and totally disabled. The clients being served 
in each of these public assistance programs are involved in 
stressful situations which may be understood on a social level, 
initially, in terms of the concept of social role. 

Who are the clients who are eligible to use these agencies? 
In the categorical public assistance programs, they are the de- 
pendent child, the indigent aged, and the economically needy 
blind and disabled, Each ‘of the persons in these groups occu- 
pies a marginal or deviant role in our society. Marginality and 
deviation, in and of themselves, make for potentially stressful 
situations for the persons occupying these positions. Our so- 
ciety is not structured through its formal facilities to support 
persons in these positions; our culture does not prepare its 
members with a repertory of modes of adaptation appropriate 
to these marginal and deviant roles. The child in our society 
normally develops through a sequence of social roles comple- 
mentary to the changing roles of mother and father. He is 
able to perform these roles, within a range of satisfying, effect- 
ive, and acceptable modes of adaptation, because he has the 
necessary parental supports. The child whose parents “neglect” 
him—who is not provided with the minimal parental care pos- 
sible when economic and other social, physical health, or psy- 
chological family conditions are inadequate—needs the support 
of supplementary or substitute parental-role resources in the 
community. When parental roles are adequately fulfilled in 
relation to the child, he is not “dependent” on such supple- 
mentary resources. 

Similarly the needy aged person becomes a client in the old 
age assistance program when, besides lacking private economic 
resources, the person suffers disruption in role-relationships 
in his primary groups— familial, work, and peer or friendship 
groups. Other resources for financial help are not available or 
acceptable. The social role of the aged in our society, defined 
by the expectations of our dominant culture, includes typically, 
with the loss of primary group associations and the com- 
plementary roles of mate, co-worker, and lifelong friend, a 
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segregation from normal affective and productive relation- 
ships. The child of the aged person is now adult, no longer 
in need of the aged person’s accustomed and habitual parent- 
ing. Industry and other economic institutions assume that the 
aged person cannot continue to produce effectively and dis- 
place him from his accustomed and habitual work roles. With 
the increasing biological degenerative prócesses of the aging 
body, and with the frequent death of age-mates, the aged 
person is further delimited in his role-relationships. Seen in 
role terms, the aged in our society are increasingly expected 
and forced to live in social isolation, focused on their memories 
of the past and their own developing somatic disabilities, en- 
couraged to engage in hobbies and other pastimes they have 
never been previously prepared for. Social agencies providing 
only financial assistance to the needy aged fulfill but a very 
limited function when the total social role of the aged is con- 
sidered and the needs for services are explored. The possible 
meanings and goals of client-caseworker relationships in pro- 
grams for the aged are just beginning to be realized.” 


Social Role in Family Service 

The family agency focuses with clients on difficulties in hus- 
band-wife and parent-child role-relationships. Role-restructur- 
ing and reallocation of role-functions occur in families not 
only, as in the Coyle family, with the loss of a key person— 
whether through death, desertion, institutionalization for illness 
or crime, or military service. These situations occur in families 
also with the addition of such roles as new baby, adoptive or 
foster child, stepchild, stepparent, grandparent, other kin, 
boarder, or visitor. In the course of attempts to integrate new 
social roles into an already structured, functioning, and on- 
going primary group, realignments and reallocations become 
necessary. New complementary role-relationships must be 
developed, affecting all existing relationships within the group. 


9 The social roles of the blind and the disabled cannot be discussed here, 
but see Barker in Part II of the selected bibliography at the end of this chapter. 
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The addition of persons in any of these roles in some ways 
inevitably alters the definition of the basic familial role-relation- 
ship of husband and wife. Whether such additions lead to 
stressful situations, either for those in the existing family unit 
or for the newcomer or for both, depends largely upon the 
adaptive capacities of all the persons involved. Clearly, how- 
ever, the social roles of all—expectations for their behavior and 
other attributes—are redefined as much by the addition as by 
the loss of a role in the family’s network of relationships. The 
meaning of the changes, how suddenly they occur, and. how 
they are perceived by the client in a stressful situation can be 
illuminated by the family agency caseworker’s generalized un- 
derstanding of social roles and relationships among them in 
the family. 

The concept of social role is a helpful tool, also, for partial 
understanding of the wife or mother or husband or father who 
comes to the family service agency, seeking casework help, 
when the stressful situation arises from changes in a person, 
the structuring of role-relationships and allocation of role-func- 
tions remaining rigid. Here, the stressful situation has as its 
source an imbalance between the other group members’ defi- 
nition of a familial role and the person’s changed motivations 
and capacities for fulfilling the role defined in this way. The 
caseworker in the family service agency has then to study and 
evaluate the situation and determine what kinds of client- 
caseworker relationship are likely to help modify the imbalances 
in the client’s stressful situation. What changes can the intro- 
duction of a case-worker into this network of interpersonal and 
intrapersonal imbalances effect? And what should the role of 
caseworker be in this situation? 


Social Role in Child Welfare 


This formulation has meaning not only for the client-case- 
worker relationship in family service agencies. Child welfare 
agencies have as a goal the resolution of problems inherent in 
the roles of the foster child and the adoptive child, and in the 
complementary roles of biological, foster, and adoptive parents; 
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The service of home-finding for children requiring foster-home 
placement calls actively into play the caseworkers model of 
maternal and paternal roles—that is, the ranges of attitudes and 
behaviors that theory in child development postulates as the 
satisfying and effective ones for the productive growth and 
development of children in our society. 

More specifically, the caseworker studies the unique motiva- 
tions, capacities, and limitations of each prospective foster 
parent. With an awareness of the foster child that is derived 
from study and diagnosis of his motivations, capacities, and 
limitations, the caseworker has a good idea of the behavior the 
child is likely to manifest in a foster home, and can, in con- 
sidering a variety of foster homes for him, select the one in 
which expectations for the social role of seven-year-old girl or 
nine-year-old boy are not too far removed from the role the 
child is likely to be able to fulfill. Using the concept of social 
role in home-finding, the caseworker asks what child attributes 
will ft and flourish in this prospective foster family’s network 
of role-relationships? What attributes exceed this family’s role- 
expectations and tolerances for child behavior? Through use of 
the casework method, what likelihood is there that the parental 
role-expectations for a ten-year-old boy in this family might be 
adjusted? Using the concept of social role in child placement, 
the caseworker asks what role demands might not exceed this 
child’s motivations and capacities for role-adaptation. What 
likelihood is there that, living in this family, this child’s motiva- 
tions and capacities might be modified in desired directions? 

An important social role in child welfare agency programs is 
that of the unmarried mother. In our society this is a deviant 
social role; in some minority and variant subcultures within 
our society, women in this role are subject to fewer social pres- 
sures from others in their immediate community, and being in 
this role is thus less likely to be seen as so stressful a situation 
for the woman involved. Informal rather than formal social 
supports are offered for the illegitimate child’s nurture; the 


10 See, for example, St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1945), pp. 589-594. 
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grandmother and other members of the extended family may 
provide a home for the child. In the greater part of our society, 
however, being unmarried and pregnant are socially incom- 
patible conditions. 

In view of the deviant nature of the social role of the un- 
married mother, the caseworker inquires into the motivations, 
capacities, and limitations of the woman in this position, her 
attitudes toward her current role and her plans for her own 
and the child’s future. The caseworker asks how the role of 
caseworker fits into the client’s current role-relationships, in a 
situation preceding the birth of a child who lacks a legal father. 
The caseworker may help the prospective mother clarify her 
own perceptions of the situation, as well as some of the realities 
of being in the role of mother without the complementary role 
of father, and what this may mean for both her and her un- 
born child. Following the birth of the child, perceptions and 
attitudes concerning this situation involving deviant social roles 
are re-examined, and in accordance with the wishes of the 
client, based in a clear view of the situation, the child is either 
retained by the mother or offered for adoption, casework treat- 
ment continuing as indicated. 


Social Role in,Other Casework Settings 


In addition to public assistance, private family service, and 
child welfare agencies, equipped to help through the casework 
method persons-in-stressful-situations based in the social roles 
we have just discussed, there are casework agencies set up to 
help persons in other stressful social roles. These are the mar- 
ginal or deviant roles of unemployed worker; inadequate school 
pupil; delinquent or criminal in the various phases of proba- 
tioner, prisoner, or parolee; military serviceman’s mate, parent, 
or other kin; traveler-in-trouble; or ill-adapted patient. Clients 
in each of these roles are unable alone, because of relationships 
between the social structuring of certain roles in our society 
and their own personal motivations and capacities, either to 
make the necessary adaptations in themselves to meet existing 
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role-demands, or to make the necessary adjustments in the 
situation wherein the social roles are defined, so that a satisfy- 


ing, effective, and acceptable balance between the person. - 


and his social world may be arrived at. 

Specifically, the unemployed worker has been unable to 
remain in the role of gainful worker either because of changes 
in the definition of his work role or because of changes in 
his motivations and capacities for adapting to expectations 
for his job, Changes in the requirements for a work role may. 
vary from the dissolution of the position itself to changes in 
the definition of role-relationships within a work group; brought 
on by changes in the personnel or the technology of the job 
situation. Changes in personal capacities to adapt to a rela- 
tively unchanging work role may be rooted in somatic and/or 
psychological changes in the client. In any situation the case- 
worker seeks to discover the sources of stress and to relate to 


the cliént in ways that may be corrective of the personal- ` 


social imbalance. 


Social Role in School Social Work ; 

The school caseworker, working with the maladaptive pupi 
in a school setting, goes through a similar course of study and 
diagnosis, usually knowing through a referral statement from 
a classroom teacher or principal what social expectation: 
child is failing to meet. Such statements implicitly communi- 
cate how the social role of pupil is defined in the given situation 
and in what way the child is deviating from these standards. 
Here the caseworker has ready access to both objective and 
Subjective data. Casework treatment in such situations may 
involve not only direct work with the child but also with his 
Parents. The child's performance of roles in extra-familial 
Settings is theoretically related to current experience and prob- 
ably to past experience in the central role-relationships among 


Parents and children. The goal of school social work is to 


reinforce the child’s potential strengths and capacities for satis- 
fying, effective, and acceptable performance in the role of 


s the, <- 
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pupil. To achieve this goal in an institutional setting like the 
school’s, the caseworker works directly with the teacher and 
also with other school personnel, in an effort to help them un- 
derstand some of what underlies the child’s difficulties, and to 
adjust their expectations for the role of pupil, so that a given 
child’s limited capacities for role-adaptation to these standards 
may be understood and perhaps seen as falling within a some- 
what broadened definition of acceptable behaviors for the role 
of pupil. Much of the work of a school social worker may con- 
sist of this kind of interpretation to school personnel. 

Once understood and accepted by teachers, the atypical 
motivations and limited capacities of children referred for 
guidance may be somewhat modified in the classroom. Such 
changes have been seen to occur following a caseworker’s inter- 
pretations to a teacher, helping the latter to broaden his defi- 
nition of the role of pupil and to understand situations in which 
individual children deviate from this model. In such a situa- 
tion of pupil difficulty, with a greater consonance between 
social role-expectations or role-acceptances and the actual per- 
formance in this role of an individual child, the better balanced 
pupil-teacher relationship itself helps the child to develop, over 
a period of time, both the motivations and capacities for more 
appropriate performance in the role of pupil. Effective commu- 
nication depends to a large extent upon consensus between 


interacting persons upon the expectations and attributes of their 
interrelated roles. 


Social Role in Corrections 


Casework treatment in institutional settings, in addition to 
the school, relies as heavily upon efforts toward role-adaptation 
in the client as upon role-adjustment in the primary groups of 
which both the client and the persons (in related roles) who 
refer him are members. In the correctional field the probation 
officer interprets the delinquent’s behavior to the judge and to 
police officers. The delinquent’s mode of adaptation to the 
combination of internal and external forces that direct him into 
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the role of delinquent requires the same kinds of study and 
diagnosis as are pursued with casework’s other clients. As in 
other deviant or marginal roles in our society, stressful situa- 
tions not only catapult the person into these roles, but having 
come to occupy them, the person finds that the roles themselves 
induce further stress upon him. The client-caseworker rela- 
tionship in the correctional field begins with the same ques-, 
tions for the caseworker as in all other fields: how can this rela- 
tionship be of help to the client in his relationship with society, 
and what should the appropriate treatment role of the case- 
worker include if it is to be effective with this client? In work 
with institutionalized delinquents and criminals, the caseworker 
has ready access to those who define the social role of “inmate” 
and who observe the client’s daily role-performance. In such 
institutional settings, the caseworker is part of the real world 
to which he is trying to help the client adapt more satisfactorily. 


Social Role of Serviceman and Traveler 

The work of the American Red Cross with the kin of military 
servicemen focuses on a specific set of role-relationships in our 
Society, often reflecting the stressful effects of the separation of 
members in a family unit and a breakdown in communication 
among them, ' Travelers’ Aid is another nationwide casework 
agency set up to help persons who, in the role of traveler, de- 
prived of their accustomed and habitual supports of their home 
community, have difficulties in the course of their separation 
from home. Note that stresses in the roles of servicemen’s kin 
Or traveler have both to do with situations in which former role- 
relationships are disrupted and new adaptations are called for 
which may not immediately be possible. The father who be- 
comes ill at home has others in reciprocal roles and community 
medical resources established in anticipation of just such crisis 


_ 

11 See Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949); sles Haney S. Niassa Adventure in Mental Health: Psychiatric Social 
Work with the Armed Forces in World War II (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951). 
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situations. The father who becomes ill while a traveler, or 
while the son upon whom he is dependent is doing military 
` service in another part of the world, may use the substitute 
relationships and the resources known to a caseworker in such 
~ situations. 


Social Role in Medical Social Work 


`. Finally, persons making a transition into the role of patient, 
because of physical or psychological illness, may find this role- 
adaptation a difficult one. The clinic and the hospital are insti- 
tutions that reflect the culture of the physician. Like all insti- 
tutions, they may be analyzed in terms of goals, functions, and 
traditions, resultant hierarchies of positions with their expected 
functions, and a consequent network of social role-relationships, 
in which the patient has his place. In a hospital, the medical 
director, staff physicians, residents, internes, the subhierarchy 
of nurses, the chief medical social worker, casework super- 
visors and caseworkers, the occupational and physio-therapists, 
administrative and clerical personnel handling admissions, sup- 
plies, accounting and other essential functions, the pharmacists, 
the ward attendants, the custodial workers—all have their 
expectations for the role of patient and in.a variety of direct 
and indirect ways are related to and interact with the patient. 

There are standards for the good patient, some of which 
are made explicit in the complex of rules and regulations gov- 
erning behavior in medical facilities and communicated to 
persons (and their next of kin) when the former are initiated 
into the role of patient. On the whole, for reasons that (accord- 
ing to present theory) explain how people get well, the patient 
is likely to find himself in a role-relationship with others that 
is characteristically a dominance-submission or authority-de- 
pendence structure. The physician prescribes; auxiliary medi- 
cal personnel, the nurses and the multiple therapists (physio-, 
occupational, etc.), all help the patient to comply with “what 
the doctor has ordered.” The role of patient clearly calls upon 
a person's capacity to accept dependent and submissive rela- 
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tionships with others who have knowledge about getting well. 
Accepting this kind of relationship, unconflicted about being 
in such a role during at least the initial phases of illness, a per- 
son is more likely to get well. But a person who has difficulty, 
for reasons of personal motivation and capacity or because of 
outside social pressures, in acepting such a position may be con- 
sidered a “bad patient,” and suffer not only the physical effects 


‘of “not following the doctor's orders,” but also the social pres- 


sures of performing a deviant role according to the sanctions of 
the surrounding medical culture. In such stressful situations, 
the caseworker may be of assistance, in helping the person to 


- adapt himself more satisfyingly, effectively, and acceptably to 


the role of patient. Also, through interpretation to medical per- 
sonnel, the caseworker may alter expectations for a given pa- 
tient, Since attitudes toward dependency are likely to have 
had their genesis in the early parent-child relationship of the 
patient, the knowledge and skills of the caseworker in this kind 
of case may have to be of the highest order. 

In addition, of course, in entering the role of hospitalized 
patient, the person is obliged to surrender temporarily many 
of his functions and obligations in his accustomed and habitual 
roles of husband, father, and wage-earner, OF wife, mother, and 
home-maker. Absence from the primary groups of the family, 
work, and the community may or may not come easily to the 
new patient. In either event, the family itself may suffer from 
his absence, and the difficulties of kin in the absence of the 
patient may have direct or indirect ill-effects upon the patient 
and his getting better. In cases of terminal illness, the attitudes 
and behavior of both the patient and those in complementary 
role-relationships with him must be considered. In all of these 
potentially stressful situations, the caseworker has a role to play. 
Precisely what it will be depends upon the motivations and 
capacities as well as the deprivations of all persons in any such 
network of relationships. The caseworker may have the key to 
community resources needed to substitute for the patient's func- 
tions in his family. The caseworker may be able through rela- 
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tionship with family members to offer other services in the 
course of treatment, aimed at helping all concerned adapt more 
effectively to a stressful situation involving illness. 


Social Role in Psychiatric Social Work 


In the special types of medical facility called “psychiatric,” 
the caseworker, as a member of the clinical team of the psychia- 
trist, psychologist, and psychiatric social worker, is likely to 
have an integrated part in the diagnosis and treatment of the 
basic difficulties in patients’ stressful situations. Here as else- 
where the caseworker focuses primarily upon the social and 
related psychological factors in the stressful situation. Here 
again, a dynamic diagnosis of forces in the patient’s stressful 
situation is called for. In child guidance work, for example, 
caseworkers initially seek data from parents on the child’s be- 
havior and attitudes and feelings in the stressful situations, as 
well as the parents’ reactions to the child’s performance, In an 
effort to get a clear conception of parents’ goals and expecta- 
tions for the child, the caseworker is actually obtaining a pic- 
ture of their definition of the social role of a child of their child’s 
age, sex, and other attributes. The crux of many referrals to 
child guidance clinics may be seen in the disparities between 
parental expectations for their child—some, incidentally, not 
admitted into the parents’ own awareness, but rather implicit 
in their discussions of reactions to the child—and the actual 
capacities and motivations of the child for such performance. 
In every case, in a psychiatric setting, the caseworker seeks to 
understand the network of role-relationships in the patient's 
social world and his distorted perceptions of role-expectation 
and role-performance in the stressful situation. 

The concept of social role is thus a basic tool for the case- 
worker in the study, diagnosis, and treatment of clients-in- 
stressful-situations. Social casework addresses itself to helping 
persons who find themselves in many marginal or deviant roles 
in our society, as well as in situations in which roles and their 
relationships have been suddenly restructured and role-func- 


` have noted that stressful situations are experien: 
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tions have been reallocated. Such changes make inappropriate, 
in the new situations, the accustomed and habitual modes of 
adaptation a person used formerly. Stressful situations have 
been seen to arise with the loss or addition of persons in primary 
group roles, in the modification of role-expectations in a domi- 
nant role in the person’s life, or in the necessity of his making 
a transition into a role, the demands of which are inconsonant 
with his motivations and capacities. This imbalance between 
intrapersonal biological and psychological strengths and the 
changing demands of social roles that the person is expected 
to fulfll is the core of the adaptative and adjustive difficulties 
with which caseworkers try to help their clients. The further 
usefulness of the concept of social role for the principles of case- 
work practice is implicit in the statement that the client-case- 
worker relationship itself involves reciprocal roles, the case- 
worker’s professional role varying in a given case according to 
the client’s total situation and the social agency's goals. 
Throughout the preceding discussion of the concept of social 
role, the term “modes of adaptation to stress” has been used. 
It is time now to consider the meaning of this term and its pat- 
ternable forms, in their relations to casework practice. 


B. The Concept of Mode of Adaptation 
in Casework Practice-Theory 

We have looked thus far primarily at the more objective 
phenomena in clients’ stressful situations—changes in the struc- 
turing of social roles and realignments of role functions. We 
ced subjectively 
as (1) the inapplicability or inappropriateness of accustomed 
and habitual modes of adaptation for meeting changed role 
demands in a situation, or as (2) imbalances in a persons ful- 
fillment of relatively unchanged roles, when relevant personal 
Motivations and capacities are changing. We shall now tumn to 
an exploration of the more subjective aspects of clients’ modes 


of adaptation to stressful situations. ptg i 
Study and diagnosis reveal what the client’s dominant modes 
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of adaptation have been and lead to the formulation of plans 
for appropriate casework treatment in an attempt to modify 
the imbalances between the person and his social world. The 
client’s dominant and variant modes of adaptation are directly 
related to the goals of treatment as well as to the formulation 
of the role of the caseworker in this treatment. The ways in 
which clients adapt to stressful situations determine whether 
the subjective experience of stress is relieved or compounded. 

Adaptations to stressful. situations can be made on at least 
three different levels. Faced with a threatening situation, a 
client will first try to use his accustomed and habitual modes of 
adaptation. When these have clearly failed to resolve the feel- 
ings of distress, he will “regress” to modes of adaptation used 
earlier in his life—to fight, pairing, or flight (discussed more 
fully below). Finally, if these approaches fail, in extreme 
situations, he may become apathetic, totally resigned, mentally 
disoriented, and/or immobile or hyperactive. It is essential that 
he achieve some endurable balance hetween his perception 
of the stressful situation and his mode of adapting to it. 

If he feels, more or less consciously, that by doing thus-andéso 
the situation becomes more tolerable, and by not doing some- 
thing else, the situation will not become more painful, he is 
likely to cling to doing thus-and-so and meet with resistance any 
efforts to modify his mode of adaptation, even though to the 
outside observer his current approach seems in no way to be 
bettering his situation. His feeling is that he has reached a 
state of equilibrium and he will reject any outsider’s efforts to 
modify this precarious balance. He may therefore seem very 
protective of his mode of adaptation, utilize it constantly and 
cling to it, becoming quite emotionally attached to it. Efforts to 
effect any change in such a mode of adaptation obviously re- 
quire a strong, supportive relationship from a helping person. 


Now let us look at the Coyle family. Apparently nothing in — 


Mrs. Coyle’s background had prepared her to handle through 
accustomed and habitual modes of adaptation a situation in 
which she as wife and mother was expected to take over, in the 
face of feelings of shame or guilt, where an imprisoned husband 
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left off. On the contrary, while the record provides us with no 
material on Mrs. Coyle’s prior life, we have some cues sug- 
gesting that Mrs. Coyle was very closely attached to Mr. Coyle 
and probably quite dependent upon his fatherliness and his 
multiple functions in their household. We know that she gave 
birth to her first child when she was 16, suggesting that she 
had had no extensive experience in self-support or preparation 
for any work role. In the economic sphere, too, she was prob- 
ably quite dependent upon her husband. Faced then with his 
departure, she says she literally shut herself up in her house. 
This was her initial mode of adaptation, one of social flight. 
From such behavior, one may infer her feelings of inadequacy 
to cope with the situation in any more active way. What might 
others have done? 

In a similar social situation, but with a background and. a 
repertory of adaptations somewhat different from Mrs. Coyle’s, 
another wife and mother might have resorted to pairing—that 
is, entering into a dependent and solace-seeking relationship 
with another person perceived as stronger than she and able 
to help her handle her stressful situation where she felt power- 
less.: Mrs. X might have taken the children and gone home to 
her own parents, or gone on a visit to an older sister, or asked a 
close friend to come and live with her. Or Mrs. Y might have 
related herself in a dependent way to her oldest son as a sub- 
stitute for her absent husband, or sought the help immediately 
of professional counselors in the ministry or other professional 
fields. Mrs. Coyle, however, did not resort to pairing, but rather 
to flight from her friends, among whom an outsider might 
believe she could have found a comforting companion. Yet Mrs. 
Coyle states she avoided all friends for about a year, during 
which time she collected her personal resources and apparently, 
at last, decided that her current response was no longer adapt- 
ive—that is, helpful to her in reducing her feelings ‘of stress. 

Another possible initial mode of adaptation might have been 
found in the assumption of a fighting approach to others. Ini- 
tially, Mrs. Z might have persistently directed a barrage of 
attacks at persons in the police and judiciary systems who had 
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“falsely” accused and convicted her husband. Drawing no sat- 
isfying response from this target for her anger and aggression, 
Mrs. Z might have maintained her fighting orientation but 
redirected her attacks against neighbors, former friends, her 
own and other children. In the course of attacking others, Mrs. 
Z might have been completely unaware that she was counter- 
attacking the members of a society who, she felt, had done her 
an injustice. She might have been responding to a feeling that 
she believed they harbored against her as the wife of a criminal 
and prisoner, fighting them before they openly attacked her. 
It is quite probable that Mrs. Coyle did have strong feelings 
of anger in her initial response to Mr. Coyle’s incarceration, 
but note that she apparently expressed none of these openly 
until she responded by getting “mad” when he questioned her 
fidelity. 

In short, Mrs. Coyle initially did not adapt to her stressful 
situation by pairing or fight, but rather by flight. She main- 
tained this dominant mode of orientation for about a year, when 
self-recovery occurred and what seemed a more constructive 
approach to her total situation was begun. The record is too 
sparse on this change in mode of adaptation for us to hazard a 
guess as to what forces might have precipitated her change 
at that time. What is apparent, however, is that Mrs. Coyle had 
achieved a state of balance during this period, protecting her- 
self from the perceived additional threat of contact with friends. 

Each of the children in the Coyle family apparently resorted 
to a somewhat different mode of adaptation. Pat, the older son, 
seems to have used, as one of his modes of adaptation, pairing 
with an uncle whom he may have seen as a strong person. One 
senses, too, an element of flight in his adaptation, avoidance 
of others who formerly knew him, leaving his home community 
when he could, during the summer vacation. By contrast, 
Stephen, the younger brother, met the situation with what the 
caseworker reported as a defiant bravado air, a kind of fight 
rather than flight or pairing. Whether there is an element of 
denial in his adaptation, an intrapsychic defense mechanism, 
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we have no way of knowing; his saying to himself that others 
would not dare to disapprove of him because of his father’s 
behavior would not square with the probable facts. One can, 
however, live and act as though this were so and thus not let 
oneself perceive any behavior in others that might otherwise 
be interpreted in this way. The data on Katie’s mode of adapta- 
tion suggest that she remained well identified with her mother 
and attached to her father, probably also engaging privately 
in denial of his criminal behavior, and maintaining so strong 
a relationship with him as a person, important to her, as to dis- 
count whatever he.had done as in any way affecting their 
relationship. The modes of adaptation in this single family, 
then, appear to include flight, fight, and pairing. 

Now when we talk of the use of fight, pairing, or flight as 
modes of adaptation, when accustomed and habitual modes of 
adaptation fail, we are not suggesting that these three possible 
approaches arise out of the blue for use in response to stressful 
situations, We may think of these three modes of adaptation as 
ways of relating to others that were learned by all of us in our 
early years of growing up and subsequently abandoned as lim- 
ited, primitive, unsatisfying, ineffective, or unacceptable ways 


of relating. To understand their origins, we must briefly review 


the general course of the early development of human beings 
gins of these modes 


in our society. To understand the genetic ori 
of adaptation is to have a framework for interpreting the cues a 
client gives a caseworker about how far he has “regressed — 
or gone back—in attempting to regain his equilibrium in a 
stressful situation. By “regression,” we mean that persons have 
returned to much earlier modes of adaptation in stressful situa- 
tions. in which current modes of adaptation fail. Under such 
conditions, we may all fall back on abandoned ways of doing 
things—or “regress” to former and once-satisfying ways. 

There are many sources for a more intensive review of per- 
sonal development than can be presented here.” In brief, how- 
"12 See, for example, Irene M. Josselyn, Psychological Development of Chil- 
dren (New York: Family Service Association of America, 1948). 
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ever, for present purposes, it is sufficient to say that the very 
earliest mode of adaptation of the child under the age of two 
or so is to pair with a parenting person, an omnipotent one, 
who nurtures and protects the neonate, the infant, and the 
young child. The biologically based needs for dependence upon 
another who feeds, holds, fondles, carries, and keeps one warm 
are clear. At about the ages, however, when the child is begun 
to be expected to become a more social creature and to conform 
with some of society’s expectations—to be completely weaned 
and toilet-trained and not to be destructive of property, in ac- 
cordance with the values of the child’s, culture—the child 
becomes in more or less subtle or overt ways pressed into doing 
things he may not want to do. The parental “no” becomes a 
repeatedly interruptive force in the child’s on-going activities 
and pursuit of his impulses. Whether such “no” is expressed 
verbally, reinforced with physical restraints, or expressed non- 
verbally and nonphysically but by silent parental tensions and 
disapprovals, the child in the course of socialization is experi- 
encing a sense of external restraint. 

To such frustration, on some level, the child inevitably re- 
sponds with anger and more or less overt counteraggression or 
fight. Fight may become a dominant or only a passing mode 
of adaptation, depending upon a variety of factors in the total 
familial situation. Normally, however, fight as a dominant mode 
of adaptation is repressed in our society some time before the 
child enters school, by at least about age six. By this time an- 
other major learning has generally occurred; the child has incor- 
porated some of the values of parenting persons, who, he feels, 
love him, and he has learned to inhibit the inappropriate expres- 
sion of fight responses. In situations of stress, under threat, 
fight responses reappear. In times of external threat, with the 
threatening target clearly visible, fight directed against the 
attacking agent may be clearly an appropriate and socially 
sanctioned response. Where, because of unfortunate experiences 
in the course of a child’s development, he comes to believe that 
the world around him is a hostile place and he is always antici- 
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pating attack from others, fight may remain a dominant but 
apparently inappropriate mode of response to others. For most 
persons in our society, however, the conscience—the incorpora- 
tion of cultural values mediated through parenting persons, 
and on the way to becoming fairly well developed in most 
children by about the age of six—inhibits the primitive fight 
response of early childhood. i 

The third mode of adaptation to stress, flight, has multiple 
origins and expresses itself in many subtly different forms. One 
source of this mode of adaptation may be the attempt to resolve 
intrapersonal conflicts between a too-strict conscience and im- 
pulses to behavior that the conscience forbids expression. Un- 
able, for example, at any time to express angry and aggressive 
impulses because of a too-stern, inflexible, and overwhelming 
conscience, the person may flee from and avoid as large a seg- 
ment of the threatening living situation as is possible. Like 
Mrs. Coyle, one may shut oneself up in one’s house. Evidence 
of flight as a mode of adaptation to stress may then suggest 
an overwhelming conscience, a response learned with the early 
organization of a too-self-punitive conscience. 

On the other hand, flight may have its origins in far earlier 
experience, in failures of the very earliest pairing relationship, 
where the.child’s needs for dependency upon parenting persons 
were not adequately met, and where development of the child’s 
Capacity for pairing was inhibited. As a result, its converse, a 
rigid independence and avoidance of or flight from others, may 
be learned. In some of the extreme forms of psychopathology, 
in the psychoses, this form of flight is most obviously seen. This 
does not seem to be the kind of flight to which Mrs. Coyle re- 
Sorted in her initial response to stress, but rather a form of flight 
involving an overworking conscience. Since this is a mode 
of adaptation learned later in life than the second form of flight 
we have cited, we may postulate that Mrs. Coyle’s withdrawal 
involved a lesser degree of regression. Had we been Mrs. 
Coyle’s caseworker during the first year after Mr. Coyle’s im- 
Pprisonment, this kind of diagnostic hypothesis would have been 
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an important element in our planning and treatment. Current 
practice-theory proposes quite different treatment approaches 
to certain psychotic and psychoneurotic modes of adaptation. 
(See Section IV of this chapter. ) 

In presenting this outline of the origins of modes of adapta- 
tion, we have had to be schematic and to oversimplify dras- 
tically some very complex developmental processes about which 
much is known and much still remains to be learned. We have 
not meant to imply that all pairing is regressive, or that all 
developmental problems in regard to pairing are expressed 
only through repeated use of this early mode of adaptation. 
On the contrary, the person with an inability to form close and 
enduring relationships with others in the normal course of liv- 
ing or in stressful situations may be presenting, simply in up- 
side-down form, evidence of such developmental difficulties in 
his earliest pairing relationships. In any case, role-maladapta- 
tions in his parent-persons, or other parent-role-maladjust- 
ments may be the determinants of such inability. 

Nor did we mean to imply that fight could be expressed only 
in the most direct and open physical or verbal aggression. 
Clearly passive resistance can communicate as much hostility 
or fight as active attacks on others. Continually having to dem- 
onstrate or exercise superordinating power over others, manipu- 
lating them in various ways to achieve one’s own ends, or in 
other ways exploiting people has a fight adaptation at its roots. 
But as a generally inclusive classification of initial modes of 
adaptation in situations of stress, the trichotomy of fight, flight, 
and pairing—of movement against, away from, or overdepend- 
ently toward others—seems to stand the empirical tests of case- 
work’s experience with clients. 

We cannot here give adequate discussion to cultural varia- 
tions in norms for the modes of adaptation of pairing, fight, or 
flight. We must note, however, that as role-expectations for the 
same position vary from one cultural group to another, so do 
child-rearing practices and tolerances for the expression © 
dependent; aggressive, and avoidant behavior at various phases 
in the life cycle. Comparative studies of ethnological data, such 
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as the investigation by Whiting and Child,’ clearly reveal that 
differences in the independence and aggression training of chil- 
dren, based in different cultural beliefs and values, are related 
to differences in adult attitudes and ways of behaving in certain 
other culturally defined situations. There is some evidence from 
studies of psychopathology and culture that, although all known 
societies have their stressful situations, what is perceived as 
stressful may vary from culture to culture, as do the modes of 
adaptation that persons in different cultural groups tend to 
make to these stressful situations. We cannot here discuss any 
further the more psychotic modes of adaptation referred to 
earlier—from freezing to manic-type behavior; however, Clyde 
Kluckhohn nicely illustrates cultural variation in extreme forms 
of adaptive responses to stress as follows: 


Malayans “run amok”; certain Indians of Canada take to 
cannibalistic aggression; peoples of southeast Asia fancy them- 
selves possessed by weretigers; tribes of Siberia are prey to 
“arctic hysteria”; a Sumatran people goes in for “pig madness.” 
Differentiated groups within a culture show varying rates of 
incidence. In the United States today schizophrenia is more 
common among the lower classes; manic-depressive psychosis is 
an upper-class ailment. The American middle classes suffer 
from psychomatic disturbances such as ulcers related to con- 
formance and repressed aggression. Certain kinds of psychologi- 


cal invalidism are characteristic of American social climbers. 


Feeding problems are more frequent among the children of 


Jewish families in the United States. The explanation of these 
facts cannot be solely biological, for American women once 
outnumbered men as ulcer patients. In some societies more men 
than women become insane; in others the reverse. In certain 
cultures stammering is predominantly a female affliction, in 
others male. Japanese living in Hawaii are much more prone 
to manic-depressive disorders than Japanese living in Japan. 
High blood pressure troubles American Negroes but is rare 
among African Negroes.'* 


1ml 
13 John W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child, Child Training and Personality: 


A Cross Cultural Study (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953). 
i4 Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man: The Relation of Anthropology to 


Modern Man (New York: Whittlesey House, 1949), pp. 201-202. Reprinted 
y permission from Mirror for Man by Clyde Kluckhohn, published by 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Copyright, 1949, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
Pany, Inc. $ 
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Having reviewed the concept of social role and the concept 
of modes of adaptation as these concepts apply to persons in 
stressful situations, we are almost ready to put to use a typology 
for the diagnostic categorization of clients-in-stressful-situa- 
tions, by discussing a few differential principles of casework 
practice in terms of this typology. We can now talk of the client 
whose social role is that of an unemployed worker and whose 
dominant mode of adaptation is fight, flight, or pairing; the un- 
married mother whose dominant mode of adaptation is flight, 
fight, or pairing; or the foster child whose dominant mode of 
adaptation is a clinging, dependent kind of pairing, or fight, or 
flight. But we have omitted from our discussion thus far the 
concept of ego. In this concept, and related ideas, we have the 
tools for considering a third important dimension in the diag- 
nosis of clients in their stressful situations. Let us turn to the 
concept of ego now. 


C. The Concept of Ego in Casework 
Practice-Theory 


The concept of ego designates those intrapersonal forces 
which constantly strive to balance the person’s diverse and 
sometimes conflicting motivations with one another and with 
the demands of the outside world. (We have previously dis- 
cussed such outer demands principally in terms of the concept 
of social role.) To the ego are ascribed the functions of per- 
ceiving, knowing, and problem-solving, with all the creative 
and innovative possibilities in these processes. The ego’s func- 
tioning is primarily rational. 

When we are under great stress, however, and especially 
when we are feeling anxious, we may perceive the world 
around us or our own motivations in distorted ways. Knowl- 
edge applicable to a problem at hand may completely escape 
us. We may feel unable to solve the problems we are involved 
in. Unaware of any inner conflicts, we may feel only a disabling 
discomfort or anxiety. We may feel overwhelmed by seem- 
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ingly normal social pressures. At such times, other persons may 
question the effectiveness of our ego-functioning, but they may 
ignore the evidence of psychological self-protectiveness in 
such situations (discussed under “defenses,” below), sensing 
only our discomfort and the social inadequacy or apparent in- 
appropriateness of our behavior. 

Under such circumstances, a focused review of a person’s past 
life should reveal whether current ego-functioning is charac- 
teristic or atypical for this person. With historical evidence of 
repeated perceptual distortion, poor use of knowledge, and in- 
ability to solve life’s normal problems—for example, unsatis- 
factory performance in the usual social roles of the family and 
at work or school—we may postulate that the person lacks the 
appropriate ego-strengths. By comparison, a history of prior 
satisfying, effective, and acceptable adaptations to life’s nor- 
mal demands suggests adequate or strong ego-functioning. We 
may thus consider a person to have a strong ego, or certain ego- 
strengths, despite current difficulties in an exceedingly stressful 
situation. 

With the threat of failure of ego-functioning in a stressful 
situation, irrational or unconscious defenses may arise to pro- 
tect the ego. For example, a person’s intolerable angry feelings 
may be disguised by “projection” of such feelings upon others; 
that is, the person may distortedly perceive others around him 
as angry and he, himself, may behave as though they were. A 
person may unconsciously “rationalize” or explain away, with- 
out being aware of this process, some unacceptable motivations 
or feelings of his own. All such defenses—denial, displacement, 
reaction formation—are irrational forces, beyond the knowledge 
or control of the primarily conscious and rational ego. Thus, 
defenses serve psychologically to protect the ego against its 
becoming aware of feelings and drives or external realities that 
are unacceptable to it. Defenses are therefore not to be seen 
as negative forces. Rather, they often support a normally 
healthy ego under stress, and at some stages in child and adoles- 
cent development, the dominance of certain defenses may be 
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quite apparent, normal, and facilitative of healthy development. 

Nevertheless, for diagnostic and treatment purposes with 
clients, caseworkers must usually distinguish between rationally 
directed modes of adaptation and irrationally or unconsciously 
directed intrapersonal and inter personal defensive behavior. 
In some cases, intrapersonal defenses may serve to maintain, 
on a precarious and often only temporary level, one’s intraper- 
sonal balances. Interpersonal defenses, such as the protective 
modes of adaptation of fight, flight, and pairing, are similarly 
unstable techniques for achieving any lasting personal-social 
equilibria. Generally, the extent to which an adult in normal 
living situations has repeatedly to resort to the use of such 
defenses is inversely related to the strength of his ego-function- 
ing. Since a client's ego-strengths always—and his defenses, 
sometimes—are considered allies of the caseworker in helping 
a client to make a more effective and satisfying adaptation to 
a stressful situation, the assessment of ego-strengths and de- 
fenses in the caseworker’s study of a client is a major element 
of this procedure. 

The caseworker is therefore always interested in how the 
client perceives his current situation, utilizes knowledge gained 
in past experiences, and tries to solve his problems. Evidences 
of perceptual distortion lead to inquiry about how the client 
has in his past life perceived similar situations, From such 
inquiry may emerge repeated themes in the client’s perception 
of certain situations in the world around him. For example, 
persons in authority may always be seen as malevolent— 
whether they be the client’s current employer, his past bosses, 
his teachers at school, the leader of his pre-adolescent gang, Or 
his father. Persons of equal status may always be seen as com- 
petitors, angling to displace one from one’s current position— 
co-workers, a friend of the family, childhood peers, one’s 
brother or sister. A client’s feelings that his wife rejects him in 
his current stressful situation may be found to be a repeated 
perception in the client’s relevant life history; the caseworker 
may note that the client acts as though he anticipated rejection 
from the caseworker too. Such repetetiveness in perception of 
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life’s normally varied experiences suggests distorted perception 
and deviant ego-functioning. It suggests an unsurmounted ob- 
stacle in one stage or another of the client’s earlier development. 

The caseworker is interested too in the client’s capacities for 


problem-solving, and may discover, as with Mrs. Coyle, that 


after an initial period of withdrawal, the client manages to re- 
k the problem more directly 


organize ego-resources and to attac! 
and effectively. Such evidences, from current and past living, 
suggest to the caseworker ego-strength (or strength in ego- 
functioning) which the caseworker may help the client to util- 
ize again at the present time. In short, study and diagnosis of 
ego-functioning enable the caseworker to ascertain what the 
client as a perceiving, thinking, knowing person has to work 
with in his efforts to regain a more stable personal-social bal- 


ance. 

Beyond this assess 
vant to the problem at 
the client’s motivations to modify his ¢ 
discover in what ways he wants the problem situation to be re- 
solved. The concept of motivation is a complex one, and it can- 
not be explored here in much detail. From our discussion of 
the ego, however, as comprising the primarily rational and con- 
scious capacities of the client, and from our description of the 
irrational defenses as processes arising to protect the ego from 
knowledge of threatening feelings and drives, it should be ap- 
parent that there are motives and other pressures operating out- 
side of a person’s awareness. Although the defenses keep the 
ego from knowing about such unconscious feelings and drives, 
these forces remain active or in no way become ineffective. 
Thus conscious and unconscious desires may be in conflict. 
Other motivational conflicts are seen in ambivalence, when we 
feel both positive and negative at the same time about any 
given object or goal. Merely a conscious desire to behave in 
a certain way, or not to behave in a certain way, may have in- 
sufficient force to change a current mode of adaptation that is 
rooted in irrational motives or feelings. 

Thus, Mrs. Coyle, during the year in 


ment of ego-capacities and defenses rele- 
hand, the caseworker seeks to determine 
urrent situation, and to 


which she withdrew 
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from the community, could have gotten no help from friendly 
and rational counsel to “get out more, see people, and you'll 
feel better.” One cannot approach irrationally motivated, de- 
fensive behavior with rational advice and expect any change. 
Knowing this, the caseworker attempts to help Mrs. Coyle with 
those aspects of her problem situation that Mrs. Coyle is clearly 
motivated to tackle—that is, to do the best she can in her rela- 
tionships with her children and her husband and to assist in 
her husband’s release from prison. To advise or press Mrs. 
Coyle to find employment when she is motivated primarily to 
be a good wife and mother and when she seems to perceive her 
working as oppositional to her being a success as wife and 
mother would be only to drive her into a job situation in which 
she would fail, as she had done once before when forced to 
work. Such an experience of failure only further reduces her 
chances ‘of effectively utilizing her ego-capacities at work at a 
later time when the obstructing feelings and drives are clarified 
and she is thus more single-mindedly motivated to become self- 
supporting. Incidentally, advice or pressure to find work, while 
Mrs. Coyle is not so motivated, would also make the client- 
caseworker relationship an ineffective one for helping Mrs. 
Coyle in any other phase of adaptation to her problem situation. 

It should be clear, then, that we are sometimes multiply and 
conflictedly motivated in regard to a problem situation. So long, 
moreover, as our anxiety endures, and the conflicts that lie at 
its base remain unclarified, our motivations are likely to be con- 
fused. What we may think consciously that we want to do and 
what we may actually be able to do remain irreconcilable. 
When we say that the caseworker is concerned about the 
client’s ego-capacities, clearly more than this must be known 
about the client’s intrapersonal functioning. We must see to 
what extent motivations and ego-capacities are consonant and 
to what extent intrapersonal conflict is manifest through evi- 
dences of anxiety and other defenses in the client. We must 
explore not only ego-capacities but the extent to which the 
client is free and unconflictedly motivated to use them to re- 
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solve his stressful situation and to modify his mode of adapta- 
tion to it. And in focusing on ego-functioning, we must not for- 
get the world of social realities—of opportunities, job-demands, 
and obstacles—with which the client’s ego may be more or less 
clearly in contact. 

In summary fashion, then, we have touched on the concept 
of ego, and have alluded to a few other concepts which help 
to explain the functioning of the ego. We have discussed. the 
crude dichotomy of strong ego-functioning and weak ego-func- 
tioning. We have suggested that the latter condition may be 
merely a situational response to overwhelming stimuli from the 
client’s inner or outer world, or it may be a characteristic, al- 
most lifelong condition, indicating some deficiency in the de- 
velopment of the person’s ego. We have proposed that the ego 
is subject to conflict with other forces in the client’s intraper- 
sonal world and that especially under such circumstances 
motivations may be multiple and confused. In diagnostic work 
with clients, caseworkers therefore attempt to assess not only 
the client’s relevant ego-strengths and weaknesses, but also his 
motivations for handling his current situation. 

For the diagnostic typology, which we will use in Section TV 
of this chapter in our discussion of differential principles, we 
now have a framework of three basic, related concepts: social 
role, mode of adaptation, and ego-functioning. Knowledge of 


concepts of this type helps the caseworker to understand clients 


in their stressful situations. Let us put aside further discussion 
of these basic concepts until we have completed our discussion 
of the general principles of casework practice in the first part of 
Section IV, which follows. 


IV. PRINCIPLES OF CASEWORK PRACTICE 


We have just completed our discussion of basic concepts, 
relevant to the caseworker’s understanding of client-in-stress- 
ful-situations. We turn now to a second area of knowledge for 


the caseworker: principles of casework practice. 
We discuss first (Subsection A) some principles of practice 
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that are considered general principles. They are applicable 
under all conditions of casework practice, beginning from the 
first moment of meeting a client and before the caseworker may 
know much about him. In Subsection B we go into differential 
principles, which are clearly related to diagnostic formula- 
tions. Differential principles are applicable, differentially, in 
the light of the different conditions diagnosed in different cases. 
Differential principles may be applied only after the caseworker 
has sufficient knowledge of a client in his situation—that is, 
has derived enough understanding of the client through the pro- 
cedures of study and diagnosis—to decide whether to apply 
one or another of these differential principles. 

There are thus principles to guide the caseworker in prac- 
tice, not only when the client-in-his-situation is as least par- 
tially understood, but also in the initial inquiring phase of the 
casework method. We start now with a discussion of these 
latter general principles. 


A. General Principles of Casework Practice’ 


The principle of acceptance. It must be remembered that 
when the client and the caseworker first meet, the client usually 
approaches the interview weakened by the damaging effects of 
involvement in a stressful situation, The caseworker approaches 
this same interview strengthened by professional education and 
experience, and by the supports of the definition of the role of 
social caseworker provided by a social agency, in keeping with 
its societally prescribed goals. A relationship between two per- 
sons thus begins with the two persons in quite unequal posi- 
tions of security and power. All that these two person are likely 
to share is a concern about the client in his problem situation. 

The caseworker carries to the initial meeting certain assump- 
tions about society, and about individual human beings, their 
characteristic modes of adapting to stressful situations, and 
their ego-functioning. These assumptions provide the case- 
worker with a basis in knowledge for respecting the client as a 

person, under any circumstances: this respectful approach to 
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clients is essentially an expression of a compound of attitudes 
that are based in scientific assumptions about human behavior. 
For, such assumptions (as those cited in Section III of this 
chapter) may lead the caseworker not only to an understanding 
of the meaning and causes of the client’s behavior, but also to 
a mode of meeting and interacting with the client—nonjudg- 
mentally. Truly to understand the determinants of a client's 
behavior in a stressful situation and the possibilities of modi- 
fying any elements in the constellation of determinants in such 
a situation, or the direction of their movement, requires a posi- 
tive interest on the part of the investigator in the person in- 
volved—a concern and a professionally disciplined curiosity 
about the person, the problem, and its solution. 

In casework settings, therefore, the caseworker approaches 
the client with a genuinely warm interest, with concern about 
the situation, and with curiosity about its determinants and 
their modifiability. The caseworker meets the client, accept- 
ing him as a person who is in trouble. Acceptance is the oppo- 
site of denial. Midway between acceptance and denial is a kind 
of neutrality. The caseworker is neither denying nor neutral 
about the person or his problem. The caseworker wants to un- 
derstand and manifests a positive and undivided interest in 
what the client does and says about himself and others in his 
situation. The caseworker, in short, accepts the client where 
he is—as a person involved in a stressful situation, thus far only 


partially resolved or totally unresolved. 
teraction of the client-caseworker 


In this early twosome in 
relationship, the client approaches the caseworker with certain 
expectations regarding the caseworker, and consequently with 


certain attitudes or predispositions to behavior with the case- 
worker, These expectations and attitudes may be related to 
the way in which the client was initially referred. to the agency 
—whether, for example, abruptly and forcefully, by persons in 
authority, or gradually and as a result of his own decisions, 


because of his own feelings of discomfort. Beyond the situa- 


tional factors surrounding his referral, there is likely to be a 
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whole repertory of stereotypes that the client has learned in 
his cultural group and deyeloped out of his own interpretations 
of past experience with persons in positions of authority or 
power and knowledge—with doctors, or teachers, or policemen, 
or military officers, and previously, with his own parents. The 
client may, consequently, approach the caseworker, whom he 
more or less consciously classifies in a similar position, with 
attitudes of submissiveness or dependence, of hostile sus- 
piciousness, or overt or covert anger, or of social distance, with- 
drawal, and self-concealment. 

As these attitudes become manifest, the caseworker observes 
them and accepts them as cues that help in the understanding 
of the client. The caseworker does not, as perhaps in a nonpro- 
fessional relationship, sit in judgment of the person and his be- 
havior as acceptable or nonacceptable. Nor is such client 
behavior likely to be perceived by the experienced caseworker 
as personally evoked in response to the caseworker’s own be- 
havior or attitudes. The caseworker sees the casework role 
as a symbolic one, representative to the client of many recipro- 
cal roles in his past and current experience, His reactions are 
learned ones out of past and recent situations. The caseworker 
is not being, personally, submitted to, attacked, or withdrawn 
from. The caseworker can, therefore, accept the client and 
seek to understand the relevant forces behind his behavior, 

The caseworker’s accepting response helps the client to lower 
his social defenses; submission, attack, and withdrawal are 
modes of adaptation when omnipotent or threatening power is 
perceived or assumed to exist in another. The caseworker’s ac- 
ceptance of the client may in time communicate to the client 
that his defenses are inappropriate; since they serve no purpose 
in this situation, they may be dropped. The utlimate effect of 
the caseworker’s accepting approach to the client should be a 
response from the client of counteracceptance. When the 
client-caseworker relationship is, at least tentatively, character- 
ized by mutual acceptance, what has been called “rapport” 
may be considered to have occurred. 

The principle of communication. In any twosome interac- 
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tion, for true communication to occur between the persons in- 
volved, the meanings of the terms and other symbols they use 
and act upon must be shared meanings. They may agree or 
disagree about the issues they discuss, but if they are truly 
communicating, each must understand what the other means 
by what he says and does. Each must understand, in short, the 
role of the other. 

It is assumed that in his intial communication, the client 
explains the difficulties in his current situation. He explains 
these conditions not always as clearly as he perceives them, 
but rather as fully as he believes the caseworker's presence 
allows him to recount them. The caseworker is, after all, a 
stranger. Normally, one exercises restraints about telling a 
stranger about one’s personal problems; one may not give evi- 
dence of weakness, of insecurity, and of inadequacy in one’s 
life or one’s self to another person, until one is sure how the 
other person will use such information. There are some per 
sons, it is true, who are so bereft of trusting and accepting in- 
timate relationships in their familial, work, and leisure-time as- 
sociations that the transient person on a bus or train, or 2 
bartender, or a strange-city acquaintance, in the role of stranger, _ 
may become the recipient of the person's private concerns. But 
normally the stranger must identify himself as an available, 
receptive, and nonblaming listener before the troubled person 
begins to unburden himself. If the listener's being a stranger 
also adds to the security of the person under stress, we must ad- 


mit that the professional role of the caseworker may have some 
his role too. The caseworker, however, 


of the attributes of t 6 T, 
communicates much more than this in the definition of the 


caseworker’s role. 5 eat 
For, as the client begins to define his own position in the 
stressful situation in which he finds himself, the caseworker 


regularly communicates by deed and statement the attributes 
and potentials for this client in the reciprocal role of case- 
worker, In a variety of ways, the caseworker makes clear in 
what ways the client can be served by the agency, and what 
the agency expects of the client in view of his situation and 
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personal capacities. In defining explicitly what is involved in 
the client’s use of the agency, the caseworker is in part defining 
what the nature of the client-caseworker relationship may be 
and what activities and attitudes the client may expect from 
the caseworker. 

The principle of communication in casework practice calls 
for clarification and, where necessary, reclarification of the con- 
ditions under which two people engage in a professional client- 
caseworker relationship. By demonstration and by explicit 
statements the caseworker makes clear the role of caseworker. 
In turn, the caseworker calls for clarification of the client’s 
role in his stressful situation, and at times; in their twosome in- 
teractions. The extent to which correcting the client’s misas- 
sumptions and misperceptions of the interview situation aids in 
his perception of the larger stressful situation in which he is 
involved varies from case to case. But an assumption underly- 
ing the principle of communication in casework practice is that 
the caseworker’s contributions to interview role-clarification 
may help in this direction. 

The principle of individualization. Section TII of this chapter, 
on social role, modes of adaptation, and the ego, outlines gen- 
eralized knowledge about human behavior. The usefulness of 
any such framework of concepts and assumptions begins to be 
tested, however, when we try to apply the principle of indi- 
vidualization, Through the use of some such conceptual guide 
to understanding behavior, the caseworker comes to understand 
not only in what ways this client-in-his-stressful-situation is 
like other clients, but also in what special ways he differs from 
the others and how he may be helped. For the principle of 
individualization stipulates that the caseworker tries to relate 


to and help each client as an individual—as a person in a situa- 


tion involving a unique combination of biological, psychologi-\ 
cal, and social forces. 

in the procedures of study and diagnosis, the caseworker 
wonders about the following kinds of question: In this client's 
situation, what are the social-role problems? What are his 
dominant and alternate modes of adaptation? What are his 
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ego-strengths (and weaknesses)? What are his motivations to 
resolve his problem situation? Although clients-in-their-prob- 
lem-situations may sufficiently resemble one another to be 
grouped together diagnostically, so that the general lines of 
treatment followed trace a similar pattern, the principle of in- 
dividualization reminds the caseworker of refinements and 
uniqueness in the specific situation that any general diagnostic 
classification conceals. 

This is where the sensitivity of the caseworker is especially 
needed; why casework, increasingly based on scientific knowl- 
edge, will always remain an art. In her many years of casework 
experience, Mrs. Morin had dealt with other clients-in-stressful- 
situations in many ways similar to Mrs. Coyle and her situa- 
tion; there had never, however, been, and never could be a 
second client-situation precisely like the Coyle family’s, in all 
of its elements. There would thus never be a client-caseworker 
helping relationship exactly duplicating that one. By contrast 
with the mass dispensation of some social services—whether on 
the emergency “breadlines” of the Depression of the 1930's or 
in the operation of our current social insurance programs—the 
casework method requires sufficient individualization of the 
client-in-his-situation to provide effectively the tangible serv- 
ices and other treatment required, according to the casework- 
er's knowledge of the specific problems and possibilities for re- 
solving them in this client’s situation. To do this, individualized 
study and diagnosis are necessary, followed by appropriately 
individualized treatment. 

The principle of participation. If a client is to be helped to 
extricate himself from a stressful situation and to regain a per- 
sonal-social balance that is satisfying and enduring, he must be 
involved as an active participant in the corrective activities of 
the casework method itself. This, in essence, is the principle of 
participation. 

If, in attempting to help a client, an inexperienced case- 
worker tries to “take over” the solution of a problem, reactions 
from the client will vary, depending upon his own dominant 
modes of adaptation. In all cases, however, the caseworker will 
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be communicating to the client that the caseworker believes 
he is unable to do for himself; whatever feelings of inadequacy 
may afflict the client under stress will be reinforced. Yet a pri- 
mary instrumental goal in all cases is to build upon and utilize 
the client’s ego-strengths and to reinforce whatever feelings 
of adequacy he has. Therefore, within the client-caseworker 
relationship, the client’s active participation is to be expected 
and encouraged. His problem is his own; its resolution is to be 
shared by the joint participation of client and caseworker. 

In the early days of social work practice, the significance of 
this principle was not realized. The social worker was a giving 
and doing-for person, well intentioned but as ignorant as all 
other persons at that time of how human beings behave under 
stress. In the course of “taking over” for the client, the social 
worker placed him in a necessarily subordinate position. 
Clients’ responses to such subordination varied, of course, from 
a passive acceptance and growing dependence upon the om- 
nipotent source of charity, to a resentment and distrust of the 
social worker’s charitable efforts, More important, however, 
were the possible effects upon the client as a potentially self- 
dependent person—upon his feelings and attitudes concerning 
his own capacities and competence. In taking over certain 
functions of the wage-earner, the social worker was inducing 
a restructuring of roles in a family and a reallocation of role- 
functions, was feeding into certain defensive modes of client 
behavior, and was failing to utilize the client’s own ego- 
strengths and motivations in his own problem-resolution, 

In current practice, the principle of participation guides the 
caseworker to elicit from the client his own definition of the 
situation, his own analysis of his current and possible alternate 
modes of adaptation, and his active use of all of his own re- 
sources to achieve the goals both he and society consider satis- 
fying, effective, and acceptable. In this context, the important 
corollary principle of client-self-determination must be men- 
tioned; in the course of the client’s participation, the responsi- 
bility for decision-making in regard to many elements in the 
stressful situation is almost always his, once the caseworker has 
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helped him clarify what the alternative courses of action and 
their consequences may be. 

The principle of confidentiality. If the client is to participate 
fully in the resolution of his problem situation, accepting the 
caseworker as a trustworthy and competent person, communi- 
cating with a minimum of social defenses a picture of his cur- 
rent role, and helping to individualize his situation, he often 
must be assured both directly and indirectly of the social 
agency’s policy regarding the confidential nature of interview 
content. What the client tells the caseworker is never dis- 
cussed outside the confines of the professional relationships, 
aimed at helping the client. In practice, this hot only means 
that the content of case records is never discussed in public or 
social circles—on a bus or a train or at a party. It also means, 
for example, that what a’ wife tells a caseworker is never sub- 
sequently communicated to her husband without the express 
permission of the client. Moreover, letters requesting informa- 
tion about the client from other professional or social agency 
sources are neyer prepared without the express permission of 
the client. In entering into a client-caseworker relationship, the 
client is generally expected to remain protected, within the 
limits of the law, from harm to himself deriving from what he 
divulges to a caseworker. This, in essence, is the principle of 
confidentiality. 

In effect, there have arisen some still unresolved legal ques- 
tions about this principle. Should a client confess to criminal 
action in the course of casework treatment, what is the case- 
worker’s responsibility to the client and to society? If the case- 
worker is an agent of society, so designated by society's char- 
tering and support of the social agency, what does the case- 
worker do under such circumstances? How is the principle of 
confidentiality interpreted if an agent of the judiciary makes 
inquiry about a client? 

What is clear is that the social and psychological problems of 
clients may be discussed with caseworkers without fear that 
such facts will be handled irresponsibly. On occasion, a case- 
worker may have to tell a client who asks about whether, if 
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he discusses a transgression, it will be kept confidential, that no 
such guarantee can be given about this situation, and that the 
client will have to decide for himself whether or not to discuss 
it. But such situations are rare, and in general the principle of 
confidentiality is a rigorous guide to the caseworker in his sub- 
sequent use of interview content. 

The principle of caseworker self-awareness. The caseworker, 
like the client, is a human being with complex personal moti- 
vations. The caseworker has learned and lives by many of the 
beliefs and values of the dominant culture. Every caseworker, 
in professional relationships with a great variety of clients, pre- 
senting a multiplicity of problems and giving evidence of their 
many different cultural backgrounds, finds personal impulses or 
attitudes entering the client-caseworker relationship. The prin- 
ciple of self-awareness requires that:the caseworker be suffi- 
ciently conscious of responses to a client to separate out what 
goes on in the professional relationship that is professionally 
motivated—that is, aimed at helping the client—and personally 
motivated—that is, aimed at fulfilling the caseworkers own 
personal drives, Biases or prejudices that operate in the case- 
worker's personal life, negative attitudes toward members of 
this or that socio-psychological or ethnic group, obviously have 
no place in a casework relationship. The caseworker whose own 
father was alcoholic or whose own mother was neglectful of 
her children is likely to have special feelings about a client 
whose problem situation involves alcoholism or parental. ne- 
glect. Overidentification with a client who is a child in such 
a situation or a negative approach to a client who is alcoholic 
or neglectful of her children prevents the caseworker from fol- 
lowing the primary casework principle of acceptance. 

The principle of self-awareness calls upon the caseworker to 
examine all personal feelings in this relationship—both positive 
and negative—that are responses to this client as a person in a 
stressful situation. To this end, the procedure of casework 
supervision is an extremely helpful one, especially in the early 
years of practice, for some of the caseworker’s personal re- 
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sponses may not be clearly perceived as personal without the 
searching eye of a professional outsider or supervisor. 

In the course of time, caseworkers (like other self-critical pro- 
fessional persons) may come to understand and control in one 
way or another their personal blindspots and limitations that 
interfere with their practice. In a broader sense, however, the 
principle of self-awareness calls upon caseworkers always to 
make use of themselves in their relationships with clients. in 
ways that enhance the clients’ ego-development, and not pri- 
marily their own. In effect, and especially in the early years of 
practice, the principle requires caseworkers consciously to keep 
a double focus in interviews, upon the client and upon them- 
selves interacting with him. If caseworkers in their initial years 
of practice seem somewhat self-conscious in interviews, this 
is an attribute of early practice which wears off as the profes- 
sional helping use of one’s self becomes accustomed and 
habitual behavior. Then, the professional person may be said 
to have learned the role of caseworker. At this time, self-aware- 
ness does not cease; it becomes merely a familiar aspect of prac- 
tice, particularly when something seems to have gone wrong 
in a professional relationship with a client. 

The principle of self-awareness is the sixth and final general 
guide to casework practice with all clients to be discussed in 
this chapter. Together with the principles of acceptance, com- 
munication, individualization, participation, and confidentiality, 
the principle of self-awareness helps caseworkers to foster 
client-caseworker relationships that are productive of at least 
partial resolutions in clients’ stressful situations. But what prin- 
in their differential approches to 


ciples guide caseworkers ; s t 
ns we discuss as differential princi- 


clients? These formulatio: 
ples in the next subsection. 


B. Differential Principles of Casework 
Practice 
Differential principles propose that, under certain conditions, 
certain treatment goals and techniques are appropriate. Under 
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other conditions, other goals and techniques are appropriate. 
To understand what the conditions are for each client-in-his- 
stressful-situation, the caseworker engages in the procedures of 
study and diagnosis with each client. Then goals for casework 
treatment and means for their achievement may be decided 
upon, with due regard for relevant agency policy. 

Such decisions always, of course, remain tentative. Acting 
upon them is a way of testing the hypotheses of diagnostic 
formulations. The complexity of human adaptations and the 
processes of social adjustment in stressful situations call for con- 
tinuing refinements and modifications in diagnoses as treatment 
progresses. Goals and treatment techniques appropriate today 
for Client A may be different not only from those appropriate 
for Client B, but also from those appropriate for Client A 
at a later time in his treatment. By then, changes in the client’s 
relations to his social situation may call for modifications 
in the treatment plan. Determining factors in the case may 
be more precisely understood. : 

‘Differential principles, then, provide a guide to the initial 
selection of treatment plans with a client, upon the formulation 
of an initial diagnosis, as well as a guide to later decisions about 
changing treatment plans in the light of changes in the client’s 
total situation and rediagnoses of it. 

. In proposing the differential principles for practice that ap- 
pear in this section, we recognize the breadth of their current 
formulation and the fact that they are by no means simple 
rules of thumb. They are, nevertheless, extremely helpful 
guides to the art of casework practice, in that they connect, 
however generally, plans and techniques of treatment with 
diagnostic formulations. In the years ahead, these principles 
will be much further refined and expanded. What we learn in 
the future about ego-functioning, modes of adaptation to stress, 
and the social-role component in stressful situations should 
lead to the reformulation of differential principles, related 
much more precisely to our increasing knowledge of techniques 

` in casework treatment. 
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Environmental modification and ego support. In most agen- 
cies where casework services are offered, clients may come for 
help with problems that lie almost completely in their social 
worlds. These are problems primarily of changes in social-role 
relationships, with no basic ego-malfunctioning of the persons 
involved. For example, the young wife whose husband is be- 
sieged with a long-term disabling illness may be a person with 
marked ego-strength, quite capable of making an effective and 
satisfying adaptation to the situation. With the caseworker, she 
clearly expresses her need for some help in regard to her respon- 
sibilities as a mother, perhaps through the use of a day-care 
center for her child. She seeks help also in regard to finding 
temporary employment. Her capacities and motivations for ful- 
filling a variety of possible temporary work roles are apparent. 
The family will need some short-term financial assistance un- 
til she finds such work. The client’s feeling about her husband 
in his current plight and about the changes in her own life and 
family are well within the range of “normal” reactions to an 
unexpected and. distressing situation of this sort. She is upset, 
but admiring of her husband’s determination to get well and 
back to work as soon as possible. She reports that he sees her 
employment as a temporary expediency, neither pushing it nor 
threatened by it. 

The caseworker is sensitive and responsive to the client's 
feelings about the situation. The caseworker is understanding 
and supportive, and especially encouraging about the plans 
that the client and her husband have made: In this, the case- 
worker sets as a goal to help the client with the location and use 
of appropriate community resources, in an effort to lessen the 
stresses in the current family situation. Reallocation of some 
maternal role-functions and assistance in regard to the role of 


15 For the basic formulations from which the differential principles have been 
developed, the writer is indebted to Florence Hollis, “The Techniques of Case- 
work,” in Principles and Techniques in Social Casework: Selected: Articles, 
1940-1950, Cora Kasius, ed. (New York: Family Service ‘Association of Amer- + 


ica, 1950), pp. 412-420. 
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wage-earner are clearly called for. These are elements in the 
goal of environmental modification. i 

Because people, in addition to their feelings about themselves 
and others involved in a problem situation, often have mixed 
feelings about seeking help from others, the caseworker is cer- 
tain to be accepting and respectful of this young woman as a 
client. In addition, the caseworker is especially supportive of 
the clienť’s direct and realistic approach to the handling of the 
family’s problem situation. The client-caseworker relationship 
is developed as an objectively accepting and warm one. The 
client’s desires and planning are genuinely approved of. The 
client's clear perception of the situation and what needs to be 
done evokes a direct and positive response from the caseworker, 
` who informs the client about and helps her to use the necessary 
community resources. These include public and private em- 
ployment services, agency information about jobs, and sources 
for temporary financial help. The caseworker communicates 
clearly in what ways the agency itself can and cannot help 
financially in such a situation. The client is related to as a com- 
petent person who, helped with certairf initial environmental 
or social-role difficulties, can manage from there on by herself, 
All of this approach, of course, assumes that the diagnostic 
formulations concerning the client’s situation, her essentially 
positive adaptation to it, and the kinds of strong ego-function- 
ing that such adaptation indicates are valid. 

In a stressful situation, involving a client who presents evi- 
dence of inadequacies in current role-functions, whose current 
mode of adaption to this loss seems appropriate (not markedly 
regressive), and who demonstrates the possession of a clear 
perception of the problems and what may be needed for their 
solution—which is evidence of effective ego-functioning—the 
goals and techniques of environmental modification and ego- 
support are applicable. 

The objectives of ego-support and environmental modifica- 
tion are appropriate in a second diagnostic category of client- 

‘situations. For example, this client presents a history of diffi- 
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culties in keeping a job. He seems to react with partially con- 

cealed hostility to each of his employers or supervisors and 

finds some excuse to quit each job after a short period of time. 

The mode of adaptation to what he feels are the excessive de- 

mands in his work roles is as follows: he withdraws in response 

to his feelings of hostility and unexpressed aggression toward 

those to whom he is responsible at work. Exploration of his 

ego-functioning in other situations reveals that he has recently. 
and for many years engaged in markedly distorted perceptions 

of persons in authority, regularly imputing to persons in such 

positions attitudes of distrust and malevolence. He explains 

that he has no close friends to turn to; since he took to the road 

at age fifteen he has repeatedly resolved his problems by with- 

drawal. A brief stay in the Navy was terminated by a discharge - 
because he “got sick.” He is at first vague about what was 

wrong, then tells about the strange ideas he had about his body 

and is allegedly deficient ways of working. He is no longer 

troubled by such thoughts. 

The evidence indicates long-term use of the defense of pro- 
jection, the client himself periodically feeling quite distrustful 
of others and fearful of harming them, but he never has in- 
jured another, always “moving on” instead. In regard to ego- 
capacities, the client has often felt inadequate to the tasks he 
faces at work and is not, on any deep level, motivated to “settle 
down’and keep a job, though he says he would like to. With 
the caseworker he is supérficially friendly but somewhat re- 
served, saying that he does need financial assistance and does 
want help in finding a job. 

The psychiatric consultant in this agency sees this man as a 
borderline, ambulatory psychotic, at the present time well 
enough not to need medical care. It seems clear that this client 
has adapted to his intrapsychic stress by becoming a wanderer. 
In this marginal social role he is subject to a minimum of social 
pressures. 

In regard to job placement, he talks of having enjoyed work- 
ing as a short-order cook; he likes to cook, but he does not like 
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the rush at meal-times and “being told what to do.” He has 
thought of seeking employment as a night watchman. The case- 
worker notes that this selection of work role suggests that the 
client has a nice appreciation of his own limitations; few jobs 
would place less. strenuous social or interpersonal demands 
upon him. 

With clients in this diagnostic category, as well as with th 
essentially “normal” person in an acutely stressful social situa- 
tion, approaches aimed at ego-support and environmental modi- 
fication are appropriate. In the latter type of case, the case- 
worker works more directly with the client toward the client's 
effective use of existing community resources. With the ex- 
tremely immature, mentally retarded, senile, or borderline 

. psychotic person, the caseworker may have to be more directly 
active in structuring for the client social-role situations that he 
can with some success fulfill. This may involve interpretations 
of the client’s relevant capacities and limitations to persons with 
whom the client lives or works, so that their role-expectations 
for him may be more in line with what he is likely to need and 
be able to do. Since casework techniques are not now known 
that may effect appreciable changes in the ego-functioning of 
persons in this diagnostic group, casework efforts are directed 
toward environmental modifications and specifically social 
role-adjustments within which such clients may function with 
an optimum of satisfaction and effectiveness. In their efforts 
to make successful adaptations to these roles, such clients can 
be helped by the ego-supportive casework techniques of en- 
couragement and an unquestioning clarification of daily reali- 
ties when these are distortedly perceived by the clients. 

At all times, the client-caseworker.relationship is kept on a 
simple and objectively accepting but uninvolved level, without 
fostering in the client a deep emotional attachment or overt 

_ tesponsiveness of feelings—especially negative feelings—to the 
caseworker. More intensive or deeper professional relationships 
are necessary in treatment situations where changes in ego- 
functioning or in basic modes of adaptation are the goals. Es- 
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pecially with borderline psychotic clients, it is important for 
the caseworker to remember that their intrapsychic balances 
may be quite precarious—that the psychotic adaptation is a 
mode of defending against overwhelming motivations and feel- 
` ings and against more intimate relationships with other persons 
than the psychotic person feels able to handle. Any serious 
mental illness is a defense, a compromise, a way of reaching a 
kind of personal-social balance. With such clients, the case- 
worker tries to support and encourage the use of such ego- 
strengths as the client manifestly has, without becoming in- 
volved at any deep level in the client's feeling-life. 

We may now broaden our statement of our first differential 
principle of casework practice: 

In a stressful situation, involving a client who presents evi- 
dence of inadequacies in current role-functions, and whose 
mode of adaptation seems either (a) appropriate (not markedly 
regressive), or else, at the other extreme, (b) markedly inappro- 
priate and regressive, and who demonstrates the possession of 
either (a) a clear perception of the problems and what may be 
needed for their solution—evidence of effective ego-function- 
ing—or (b) markedly inaccurate or distorted perception of the 
problems—evidence of grossly ineffective ego-functioning—the 
goals and techniques of environmental modification and ego- 


` support are applicable. 
Clarification of the effects and meaning of behavior. For 


some clients, like Mrs. Coyle (see Section II of this chapter), 
study reveals the use of certain regressive modes of adaptation 
—not marked regressions—from which some self-recovery may 
have been made. These clients demonstrate a basic kind of 
ego-strength. Moreover, the client’s fulfillment of major social 
roles—in the family and/or at work—seems at least moderately 
effective and satisfying. Some relatively slight distortions in 
perception of self or others are apparent, however, and, in act- 
ing upon these perceptions, the client fails to resolve the stress- 
ful situation as enduringly as he might. Should the distortions 
remain, the client may soon find himself faced again with simi- 
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lar problems. For example, if Mrs. Coyle had gone on seeing 
herself as a little girl, unable to express appropriate anger to a 
husband on whom she was totally dependent, future situations 
in this family might well reactivate her flight (from the com- 
munity) mode of adaptation, rather than stimulating her to 
face up to her own and other people’s negative feelings. 

. With a diagnosis of relatively strong ego-functioning, of some 
but not marked regressive modes of adaptation, and of rather 
satisfying and effective performance in key social roles, the 
caseworker may engage with clients in the goals and techniques 
of clarifying the effects and meaning of the client’s behavior. 

What does this differential principle mean in practice, in 
terms of what the caseworker does and the kind of client-case- 
worker relationship needed to foster such treatment? It should 
be recalled that Mrs. Morin helped Mrs. Coyle to understand 
her children’s different reactions to their father’s offense and 
imprisonment. In explaining their behavior, Mrs. Morin went 
into what the behavior meant for each child at his level of 
development. She also touched on the effects of their behavior 
and the possible advantages of helping Stephen to modify his. 
Mrs. Morin then helped Mrs. Coyle to clarify her own feelings 
about the situation, actually dealing with her perceptions of her 
husband's and her own behavior. What is the theory underlying 
such clarification? 

When, in a stressful situation, perception becomes distorted, 
this process is unconsciously used by the client as a defense 
against what the client vaguely expects to be painful stimuli. 
What she shuts out or distorts are potentially threatening or 
painful facts. Mrs. Coyle sees her husband as innocent of the 
crime for which he was convicted. To see him as guilty would 
be painful for her. She sees him as a strong father-person who 
cannot tolerate any expression of anger from her; to see him 
in any other way would not permit her to feel comfortable in 
her self-perception as a little girl who needs the father-person’s 
protection. People then behave “as if” these distorted percep- 
tions were truths. Mrs. Coyle does not dare express her anger 
to Mr. Coyle. As a result, however, in trying to conceal her 
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anger and other related negative feelings, she behaves as though 
all things were going very well at home. The effects of this 
behavior are that she communicates to Mr. Coyle not ‘only 
what she believes to be a lack of anger and her full devotion 
to him, but also, indirectly, her holding back of something. 
Communication between them is incomplete. Mr. Coyle be- 
comes suspicious, and hypothesizes that she has a lover. The 
effects of Mrs. Coyle’s behavior are contrary to what she intends 
them to be, even though she expends great effort in controlling 
her show of feelings. 

Understanding the meaning of Mrs. Coyle’s behavior, as 
well as the untoward effects of it, Mrs. Morin is able to help 
Mrs. Coyle achieve her own ends through the process of clari- 
fication. She says, in effect, “When you do thus-and-so, though 
._ this may be your desire, what actually happens is that.” More- 

over, in supporting Mrs. Coyle through her testing out of the 
previously unused or forbidden behavior (expression of anger 
with her husband), Mrs. Morin helps Mrs. Coyle to see that 
there was no extrapersonal need to fear and inhibit this kind 
of behavior. When expressed, its effects were not the painful 
ones Mrs, Coyle had anticipated. 

Having seen how one’s behavior and perception of self and 
others are interrelated—this is the meaning of the behavior— 
we may postulate that this kind of dramatic change in accus- 
tomed behavior may affect subsequent perception and correct 
distorted perceptions. Mrs. Morin never dealt directly with 
Mrs. Coyle’s perception of herself as a submissive little girl. 
Instead, she focussed on the effects of behavior deriving from 
this perception. Mrs. Coyle’s report that she felt, in essence, 
more grown up after her crucial visit with Mr. Coyle suggests 
that her changed behavior did affect her perception of herself. 
That such changes may be relatively enduring has been demon- 
strated in other similar cases. 

The client-caseworker relationship, where clarification of the 
effects and meaning of behavior is indicated, is a somewhat 


more intensive one than in cases where environmental modifica- 


tion and ego-support are the treatment goals. Where clarifica- 
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tion is the treatment, the client has obviously reached a kind 
of partial balance, using modes of adaptation that to the out- 
sider may seem ineffective or unsatisfying but that to the client 
seem terribly important and self-protective. One may, there- 
fore, because of this self-protective balance in the client-situa- 
tion, expect any unskilled questioning of a client about the 
effects or meaning of his behavior to be met with various forms 
of resistance. The unskilled questioner may be ignored or with- 
drawn from; he may be attacked. Examining and clarifying the 
effects or meaning of a client’s behavior call, therefore, for a 
strong positive client-caseworker relationship, in which the 
caseworker has demonstrated a warm interest in the client 
and a capacity to understand him in his stressful situation. Such 
understanding shows a complete respect for the client’s own 
motivations and and goals. 

Within a mutually trusting relationship, the client can admit 
to the caseworker some of the dissatisfactions in his current 
situation and can express his desires to modify current ways of 
doing things. With such cues, the skilled caseworker can begin 
to study with the client how what he does affects others and 
how they respond to him, how his actions result in undesired 
effects. With support from the caseworker, the client may act 
experimentally on his newly clarified perceptions. In this proc- 
ess, the caseworker works primarily with the client’s present 
ego-strengths and current conscious thoughts, not delving back 
into the client’s past, to experiences that may lie at the roots 
of his current behavior. The focus of content is current situa- 
tions that are stressful; the goal is to clarify the effects of cur- 
rent behavior based in “as if” perceptions, 

Because the client-caseworker relationship is a necessary sup- 
port for the client who seeks to understand and change some 
of his habitual ways, the caseworker tries to keep the dominant 
feelings between them positive. Evidences of resistance from 
the client indicate probable negative feelings toward the case- 
worker and provide a cue that the pace of treatment is too fast 
or the area of discussion an upsetting one to the client’s current 
balances. In the use of clarification, coupled with a sound, 
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emotionally positive client-caseworker relationship, clients’ re- 
sistances are not themselves examined or clarified, lest a nega- 
tive relationship with the caseworker develop. The client's use 
within the interview situation of more effective behaviors, in 
his dealings with the caseworker, may, after their relationship 
is well developed, be used to help the client clarify his under- 
standing of how what he does affects others. 

It should be clear, finally, that clarification of the effecis and 
meaning of behavior always requires some elements of ego- 
support and often includes environmental modifications too. 
Ego-support is addressed, however, to helping the person 
maintain himself at his present balance, where changes in level 
of ego-functioning are either unnecessary or beyond the help 
of available skill or current knowledge. Ego-support is used 
in conjunction with clarification in regard to those components 
of present ego-functioning that seem effective and satisfying 
and then, later in treatment, when desired changes have been 
tested by the client. For example, Mrs. Morin was very sup- 
portive of Mrs. Coyle in regard to her newly tested expression 
of anger with her husband. If clarification of and change in 
this aspect of Mrs. Coyle’s behavior were desired, Mrs. Morin 
should, obviously, not have wanted to be supportive, of Mrs. 
Coyle’s inhibition of angry feelings. On the other hand, with 
the borderline psychotic client discussed above, a caseworker 
would clearly want to be supportive of the client’s reported 
efforts to control angry impulses to act upon his grossly. dis- 
torted perception of his new employer. 

Clarification of the effects and meaning of behavior is appro- 
priate with clients considered to be mildly neurotic or mod- 
erately distorted in their perception of self and others, when, 
on the whole, key roles in their lives seem to be filled with 
moderate effectiveness and satisfaction, their modes of adapta- 
tion to stress are not markedly or enduringly regressive, and 
their level of ego-functioning is a relatively high one. 

Uncovering the “forgotten” causes of behavior. In some agen- 
cies, long-term treatment is possible. In many of these agencies, 


clients pay relatively small fees for each interview. Such fees, 
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far from covering the cost of services, seem to help the client 
feel that he is a freer agent in his relationship to the agency, 
unindebted to it, and, at the same time, more personally com- 
mitted to or involved in his own treatment. Caseworkers in 
these agencies have many years of experience in the casework 
treatment of clients and may have additional training, beyond 
the two years of graduate education required for the Master's 
degree in social work. Such training may be a third year at 
a school of social work, or seminar study at a psychiatric insti- 
tute. In social agencies offering long-term treatment, psychi- 
atric consultation in regard to clients is regularly available to 
the caseworkers, 

In such settings, caseworkers may help clients to understand 
the causes of their behavior. This is not, like the clarification 
of the effects, and meaning of behavior, a largely rational proc- 
ess, focused on a current stressful situation and carried on in a 
strong, positively charged client-caseworker relationship. 
Rather, an instrumental goal in this third treatment approach 
is the client’s development of insight, a highly emotional experi- 
ence occurring as the client brings into awareness and partially 
relives in the interview situation upsetting events that occurred 
in his past life—often in childhood or adolescence—and which, 
though partially “forgotten,” are currently affecting his feelings, 
perceptions, and behavior in the stressful situation that brought 
him to the agency. Such situations often involve clients’ rela- 
tionships with their parents or other people important to them 
in their growing-up years. 

Client-caseworker relationships, when this approach is used, 
are likely to be intensive. The client’s irrational resistances or 
defenses against facing up to the painful content in some of 
these interviews call for relationships with the caseworker that 
can tolerate the client’s expression of strong negative feelings 
expressed against the caseworker as well as against important 
persons in the client’s past and present life. The client-case- 
worker relationship can support also an analysis of behavior and 
feelings manifested by the client within that relationship, for 
the client unconsciously transfers to the caseworker attributes 
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that he formerly perceived in important persons in his past life, 
and in this kind of casework treatment this “transference” is 
often itself profitably scrutinized, at the appropriate times. 

With what kinds of client, in what kinds of stressful situation, 
is this approach appropriate? Had Mrs. Coyle (see Section II 
of this chapter) been considerably less competent in her man- 
agement of her family situation and shown a deep desire to 
change her “little girl” approach to life, in an agency staffed 
and oriented policy-wise to this kind of treatment, a caseworker 
might have been able to help her understand emotionally—or 
develop insight into—the causes of her behavior rather than 
only the effects of it. As Florence Hollis proposes, where a 
client is not able to handle a problem situation realistically and 
is not severely ill emotionally but is motivated to change, this 
form of treatment is appropriate.1° With psychotic or very 
disturbed clients, caseworkers should not use this approach. 
Our third and final differential principle of casework practice 
may now be proposed. ’ 

When problems in role-fulfillment are based primarily in in- 
trapsychic hindrances to effective and satisfying modes of 
adaptation and the client's potential level of ego-functioning is 
a high one, the goals and techniques of uncovering the “for- 
gotten” causes of behavior are applicable. 


V. HELPING A FAMILY THROUGH A 
STRESSFUL SITUATION 


In the following section, the case of Mr. and Mrs. Adams is 
presented, together with questions both about the use of basic 
concepts relevant to understanding clients’ behavior under 
stress and about the principles of casework practice. This rec- 
ord illustrates medical casework services. In such cases, there 
is likely to be a difficulty for patients and/or their next of kin 


a 1 Hollis describes, in more technical terms, the indications for what she calls 
‘insight therapy:” “When the client is handicapped in adjusting to his situation 
by a mild degree of neurosis cr character disturbance...” Florence Hollis, 


op. cit., p. 425. 
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in adapting to the various aspects of a stressful situation involv- 
ing illness. 

In this case, Mr. Walker, the medical social worker, among 
other goals aims at strengthening the doctor-patient relation- 
ship. To this end, he works directly with Mr. Adams and, to a 
lesser extent, initially, with Mrs. Adams, the patient. The case- 
worker also interprets, in this case, to a busy surgeon and re- 

-lated hospital personnel, the relevant social and psychological 
factors in the patient's total situation. Throughout, the case- 
worker is clearly identified as an employee of the hospital and 
helps the patient and the patient's family members to -under- 
stand what the hospital staff is attempting to do. He gives them 
every opportunity to express such thoughts and feelings as 
might prevent them from making optimum use of the hospital’s 
available medical resources. 

In the right-hand columns on the following pages are obser- 
vations and questions, aimed at stimulating the reader to test 
what he now knows about casework practice. In these col- 
umns the caseworker, Mr. Walker, is referred to as CW. Note 
that the Adams’ record is not to be considered a model of medi- 
cal casework, but is rather presented for the reader's critical 
consideration. In view of Mr. Walker's diagnosis of role-prob- 
lems, modes of adaptation, and ego-functioning in the Adams’ 
situation, and in view of delimitations in the definition of the 
role of medical social worker in this hospital, what Mr. Walker 
does not try to do in this case is as important to consider as 
what he and Mr. and Mrs. Adams do. 


OBSERVATIONS AND 
CASE RECORD QUESTIONS 

January 21; (1) Adams’ case referred to (1) Why is the 
Medical Social Service by Mrs. X, admitting Adams’ case referred to 
worker, who reported that the patient’s hus- Medical Social Service? 
band, when informed of his wife’s diagnosis What is Mr. A.’s social- 
and recommendation for treatment, became role problem in this 
very upset and was quite hostile toward the situation? What appar- 
doctors and the hospital. ently is Mr. A.’s dom- 

Patient is a 17-year-old woman who was ad- inant mode of adapta- 
mitted to Ward F on January 20. A diagnosis tion? 
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has been made of osteogenic sarcoma of the 
left tibia without apparent metastases. Ampu- 
tation of the leg has been recommended. Pa- 
tient is also two months pregnant. 


January 23: (2) Mrs. A. interviewed on 
ward. She is an attractive young woman who 
seemed cheerful and alert. She is not aware of 
her diagnosis or the treatment planned. Her 
husband has been visiting regularly and is com- 
ing tomorrow to see Dr. Z who wants to discuss 
her case with him. She is being tested all the 
time and she has hopes of getting out of the 
hospital soon. I assured her of my interest in 
her, gave her some brief idea of what I do in 
the hospital, and suggested that if she wanted 
any help of this nature, to call on me. 


January 25: (3) Conferred with Dr. Z re- 
garding patient. Her condition has progressed 
to the point where amputation at the mid- 
thigh is the only treatment possible. The prog- 
nosis is very poor with. a terminal outcome 
probable within a few years. No apparent 
metastases now but this will undoubtedly de- 
velop. A biopsy will be done tomorrow to con- 
firm the diagnosis, but there seems no doubt 
whatever as to the condition. Her pregnancy 

` is a complicating factor and this type of tumor 
usually develops more rapidly in the presence 
of a pregnancy. Dr. Z would favor a thera- 
peutic abortion but this will be decided upon 
by the obstetrical staff. 

Dr. Z discussed the whole situation with 
Mr. A.@and the patient’s parents yesterday. 
The parents were shocked, but they shad been 
afraid her condition was serious, were able to 
accept it, and seemed resigned to it. Mr. A., 
however, was very angry and accused the doc- 

- tors of wanting to operate on’ his wife without 
cause. He refused to give his consent. Dr. Z 
feels that Mr. A.’s attitude is hopeless and that 
he will not cooperate. I suggested Mr. A.’s 
reaction was possibly his initial response toa 
serious emotional crisis and offered to see Mr. 
A to try to help him clarify his attitude in 
view of his understanding of the medical situa- 
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(2) This is an initial 
study-diagnostic inter- 
view. What general 
principles of casework 
practice apparently 
guide CW in this initial 
interview with Mrs. A.? 
(See Section IV A of 
this chapter.) 


(8) How are the 
goals of medical social 
service —to help pa- 
tients and their families 
with social and psycho- 
logical problems related 
to their illness — imple- 
mented by CW’s con- 
ference with Dr. Z? 
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tion. He might then accept the recommenda- 
tion. Dr. Z agreed to my coming into the case 
and working with Mr. A. in regard to this 
problem. 

Later in the afternoon the nurse on Ward F 
informed me that Mr. A. had come to the hos- 
pital and was waiting to see Dr. Z. Dr. Z was 
given this information and it was arranged 
that I should join in.the conference and that 
Dr. Z would refer Mr. A. to me at that time. 


(4) In the conference with Mr. A., Dr. Z 
reviewed Mrs. A.’s condition, the diagnosis, 
the treatment planned, and the probable out- 
come. During the conference Mr. A. was very 
tense. He asked Dr. Z somewhat belligerently 
a number of questions regarding various as- 
pects of his wife’s condition. He wanted to 
know about other possibilities of treatment be- 
sides surgery and he wanted to know what 
would happen if the leg were not amputated, 
‘Dr. Z presented this in terms of inevitable 
metastases and eventual open malignant lesion 
of the leg. Mr. A. also asked what effect her 
pregnancy would have on her condition, and 
this was explained to him by Dr. Z who also 
said that the final medical recommendation re- 
garding termination of her pregnancy would 
be made by the obstetrical staff. Mr. A. was 
worried about his wife’s ability to survive the 
shock of surgery and he was given some reas- 
surance on this point. He expressed resentment 
that Mrs. A.’s parents were consulted as he 
feels that they have no responsibility in the 
matter. He indicated that they had failed in 
their duty to her before her Marriage and now 
they have nothing to say about it, 


(5) At the conclusion of the conference Dr. 
Z suggested that Mr. A. might want to Stay 
and talk with me about future plans for Mrs. 
A. Dr. Z explained that I was a medical social 
worker on the hospital staff. Mr. A. accom- 
panied me somewhat reluctantly to my office. 
He sat tensely throughout the first part of the 
interview, eyes staring ahead of him, and when 
he talked he hardly opened his mouth. 


(4) In Mr. A.’s per- 
ception of the situation, 
how may CW’s profes- 
sional role-relationships, 
in the hospital setting, 
be affected by his pres- 
ence during Mr. A.’s 
conference with Dr. Z? 


(5) This is an initial 
study-diagnostic inter- 
view with Mr. A. What 
general principles of 
casework practice ap- 
parently guide CW in 
his opening remarks to 
Mr. A.? Note that his 
first comment is, “I feel 
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I said that for him to have heard the kind of 
information which he heard yesterday and 
today is probably among the most difficult 
things he has ever had to face. He remained 
silent. I explained that I am a social worker 
and help patients and their families with prob- 
lems related to their being ill. He seemed to 
be listening but unresponsive. After a pause, I 
said if he wanted to “blow off steam” or say 
whatever was on his mind, that was all right 
with me. I then waited quietly. 

After a pause he said, “I feel all numb.” I 
said I could understand — that he has been 
through an ordeal and probably can’t think 
clearly. He said it makes his skin creep to 
think about it and he has done nothing else 
but think about it since talking with the doc- 
tor. He has been unable to sleep and he can’t 
touch food. He suddenly said that it was all 
because of her parents. I asked what had hap- 
pened. He said that they were always quarrel- 
ing and sometimes when Mrs. A. had tried to 
intervene she had been given a beating for her 
interference. He asked me if I thought her 
condition could have resulted from a bruise. I 
discussed with him the present lack of knowl- 
edge regarding the cause of such conditions. 


(6) After a pause Mr. A. said, “It’s so awful 
to think about. It is one thing to see someone 
else without a leg, but —.” He paused. Then he 
said, “She is so happy now, I can’t stand the 
thought of her going through all this.” I asked 
him how he thinks she will take the news. He 
answeréd quickly saying that she is very strong 
and has more “guts” than anyone he knows. I 
said that it is probably harder on him as he 
knows all the facts. After a pause he asked in 
a pleading tone, “How can I tell her?” I 
thought that if he feels he cannot do it, the 
doctor could give her this information. Mr. A. 
rejected this and said it would be better for 
her if he told her. I pointed out that it might 
help her to accept the situation better if she 
knows that he is there with her. Mr. A. 
laughed bitterly and asked, “Who will hold me 
up?” I agreed that this would be one of the 
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all numb.” What must 
CW have communi- 
cated to Mr. A. for him 
to begin this way, when 
he has used predomi- 
nantly a “fight” ap- 
proach to other hospital 
personnel prior to this 
time? How is CW prob- 
ably perceived by Mr. 
A.? If you were the 
CW, what cues about 
the causes for Mr. A.’s 
anger toward the doc- 
tor would you pick up 
from his saying the 
present situation is “all 
because of her parents,” 
and his asking if Mrs. 
A’s condition could re- 
sult from ʻa bruise? 
What is the effect of 
CW’s neither denying 
nor accepting Mrs. A.’s 
parents’ responsibility 
in this situation? 


(6) How does CW 
support Mr, A.s ego- 
strengths in this situa- 
tion? How does he help 
Mr. A. to clarify his 
own role in the present 
situation? What oppor- 
tunity does he provide 
for Mr. A. to decide for 
himself what he will do 
in regard to his wife's 
learning about her con- 
dition? What else might 
CW have done in re- 
gard to Mr. A.’s former- 
ly belligerent attitude 
toward the doctors? It 
should be clear that 
CW is also trying to 
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most difficult things that he has ever had to do. 
Mr. A. seemed to be thinking. Then he said 
that Mrs. A. has no one at all to depend on 
except him. He will have to tell her about the 
operation because he feels that the doctor 
would be too rough in his handling of it with 
her. I assured Mr. A. that the doctor would 
know how to handle it if Mr. A. wanted it 
done this way. I pointed out that after all the 
doctor had to be frank in his discussion with 
Mr. A. so that he would be in possession of all 
the facts. I asked him if he didn’t prefer to be 
told everything about his wife now rather than 
find out later. Mr. A. nodded. I said that other- 
wise he might feel that he had been left out. 

I recapitulated for him the careful medical 
investigation that Mrs. A. is undergoing and 
pointed out that specialists are going to see her 
to make sure that the best possible plan is fol- 
lowed and all factors in her condition are 
_ weighed. ‘Then when all the facts are known 
and the recommendations are made, the deci- 
sion will be up to Mr. A. He shook his head 
and said, “If there is any chance of prolonging 

“her life, there is only one decision and she 
will have her operation.” I agreed with him 
that he would want to do the thing that is 
best for her, after all the tests are done, 

I wondered how Mrs. A. might feel about 
the possible termination of her pregnancy. He 
was silent for a few seconds, biting his lip. 
Then he said he thought that she would be 
most unhappy about it Both of them wanted 
a baby and were very happy when she became 
pregnant. Last night when he visited her, he 
hinted that she might have to lose it and she 
was very upset, saying that she would never 
give it up. As far as he is concerned, Mr. A. 
wants the doctors to take whatever steps as far 
as the pregnancy is concerned that will be 
beneficial to his wife. He asked about the pos- 
sibility of having her fitted with an artificial 

- limb and I assured him that the doctor ex- 
pected her to be able to have one as soon as 
she is ready for it following the amputation. 

At the conclusion of the interview, Mr. A. 


seemed more relaxed, able to talk more freely ; 
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strengthen the doctor- 
patientrelationship dur- 
ing this interview. How 
do you account for Mr. 
A’s saying, toward the 
end of the interview, 
that he wants “the doc- 
tors to take whatever 
steps as far as the preg- 
nancy is concerned that 
will be beneficial” to 
his wife? A 
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than he had been at the beginning. He wanted 
to know when he could visit his wife again. 
I told him about visiting hours. He explained 
that he is currently working on a late afternoon 
and evening shift. He has been missing a lot 
of time because of his wife’s illness in the past 
few weeks. I called the ward, making arrange- 
ments for him to be able to visit her a little 
earlier than the usual visiting hours. He 
thanked me, adding that he is glad to have his 
work as it keeps him from going crazy thinking 
about his wife. 

» I suggested that the days ahead might be 
quite difficult for Mr. A. as well as for his wife. 
I wondered whether he would want to come in 
to see me at the same time on Monday of next 
week, to let me know how things were going 
for him. He said he would try to do so. 


January 30: (7) Interviewed Mrs. A. on 
the ward. She was reading in bed and told me 
about her “operation,” as a biopsy had been 
done. She is feeling much better and is more 
comfortable now then she was immediately 
after the operation. I asked if she has enough 
to do to occupy her time, as lying in the hos- 
pital makes time go so slowly. She said she 
reads and crochets. I commented that she also 
has plenty of time to think. She says she tries 
not to think and she and another girl in the 
ward sing, play games, and do anything to 
keep busy. I wondered what it is she tries not 
to think about. She said she was told what 
might happen to her, that her leg might have 
` to be cut off. The doctors are trying to decide 

about it today and they may tell her tomorrow. 
She thinks maybe it won't have to be done, and 
she lives in hopes of that. I said that was a 
pretty hard thing to think about. She said that 
her husband had explained it all to her. She 
-knows that the condition might spread and 
“it’s either my leg or me.” She feels entirely 
confident that the doctors are trying their best 


to decide what to do for her and if they decide . 


amputation is necessary she will have no hesi- 
tation about undergoing it. She said she has 
. been lying and thinking about it and although 
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(7) In what ways 
does CW’s interview 
seem to help Mrs. A. in’ 
her role of patient? 
How is Mrs. A.’s under- 
standing of how her ill~ 
ness may affect her 
performance in her sub- 
sequent roles as wife, 
mother, and house- 
keeper affected by this 
interview? How does 
CW support Mrs, A. in 
her concern about her 
husband’s current reac- 
tions? Note how CW 
makes no reference to 
content of the interview 
with Mr. A.; the prin- 
ciple of confidentiality 
is the guide here. What 
may underlie Mrs: A’s 
asking, at the very end 
of the interview, to see 
a priest? 
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it is terrible to imagine herself without her leg, 
she has thought of many worse things that 
could happen to her. For example, if she were 
blind she feels that that would be even more 
terrible. You can still get around without a 
leg but it would be awful to have to be led 
around if you were blind. Her husband has 
also told her about getting an artificial limb 
after the amputation and she supposes that 
this will be of help to her in getting around. I 
agreed and told her of one of the clinic patients 
who was married and had two children fol- 
lowing a leg amputation. She is able to go to 
dances and takes care of ‘all her household 
duties. Mrs. A.’s eyes opened wide in surprise 
and she seemed comforted by this information. 

She has been visited by all her family and 
her parents have been trying to cheer her up 
about her condition. Her husband, however, 
is taking it worse than anyone else. Mrs. A. 
seemed quite worried about him. He had a 
hard time telling her what the doctors plan to 
do and since then he sometimes cries when he 
comes to visit her. She has tried to cheer him 
up and teases him in order to make him feel 
better. She knows, however, that he gets no 
sleep and their friends with whom he is stay- 
ing tell her that he cannot eat and is restless 
and nervous. I was interested in their marriage 
and Mrs. A. told me that she had known her 
husband several months before they were mar- 
ried and have been married about three 
months. After their marriage she went with 
Mr. A. to Wisconsin to visit his ‘family and 
remained there for several weeks before return- 
ing home. I commented that it must make 
Mrs. A. feel better knowing that her husband 
is staying with friends while she is in the hos- 
pital. She says that it does help and she wishes 
that he felt better about it than he does. She 
added that Mr. A. had said he had talked with 
me the other day and was going to come in to 
see me again. I said I would be glad to help 
them both in whatever way I could. 

Mrs. A. then asked if it would be possible 
for her to see a priest as she has been unable 
to go to church for quite a while and she feels 
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she would like to attend to her religious duties. 
assured her that I would arrange for a priest 
to visit her. 

I called Father C at St. Agnes’ church. He 
Promised to visit Mrs. A. tomorrow. 


(8) Mr. A. intérviewed in my 


February 1: 
minutes late for 


Before they were married, she was 
ow she is pregnant and s 
er leg. 

ne asked whether Mr. A. perhaps thought 
here was some connection between these two 

Situations, He laughed ‘uncomfortably and 

fae he'thought there probably couldn’t be, but 
en maybe somehow there was. I said people 

fee thought two ways about something, an! 
alf-believed something that they knew was not 
true. Mr. A. asked directly whether this is 
definitely not possible. I assure him that we 
_ did not fully understand what caused a leg 
Condition like Mrs. As, but I could arrange 


for Mr. A. to talk with Dr. Z about just this. I 
Mir, A. himself felt 


At this point Mr. A. quit Se ae: 
, A. quite su i 

out he guessed maybe he was jinxed. His a 

ago) — 


Wife — (he had been married five years 
lication oc- 


R ow here was Mrs, A., pres? having 
© lose her leg and maybe the baby too. I re- 
marked that Mr. A. had certainly had his share 
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(8) How does this 
second interview with 
Mr. A. help further to 
strengthen the doctor- 
patient relationship? 
How does it help to ex- 
plain Mr. A.’s initially 
being “very upset and 
quite hostile toward the 
doctors and the hos- 
pital”? Ought CW to 
have pursued further 
with Mr. A. his rela- 
tions with his first wife? 
Why? Why not? Mr. A. 
seems now to have 
changed to a “pairing” 
mode of adaptation to 
the doctors in his wife's 
case. Is this desirable? 


Why? 
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of difficulties. He went right on to say that 


this is what makes him worry about Mrs. A., 


and he thinks maybe, if only she had not gotten 
pregnant... They did both want the baby so 
much. Mr. A.’s eyes filled with tears. We sat 
silently for a while. Then I said I could under- 
stand now why Mr. A. had gotten so ‘angry 
when the doctors told him about Mrs, A.’s 
condition. 

Mr. A. said he realizes now that the doctors 
are doing the best they can for Mrs. A. I ad- 


mired Mr. A.s change of attitude about this: 


hospital, in view of his past experience. He 
said he knows that he has to count on the ex- 
pert judgment of the doctors. I remarked that 
this required Mr. A’s trusting them. Mr. A. 
replied that now that I knew what he had been 
through before, he hoped we would do our 
very best for Mrs. A. I asked how he felt about 
my talking with Mrs. A. in the ward occasion- 
ally. He said since I knew that he could not 
always do for Mrs. A. as much as he wished 
he could, he would appreciate my seeing her. 
I assured him I would, and said I would be 
glad to see him again at any time during Mrs. 
A.’s stay in the hospital, if he wanted to see 
me. He said he would call me “if things get 
rough again,” 


February 2: (9) Visited Mrs. A. in the 
ward. She tells me that the doctors have de- 
cided that she must have her leg amputated. 
She is impatient and wishes they would get it 
over with so that she doesn’t have to think 
about it as that-is worse than anything. I 
thought she must be afraid of the operation. 
She feels that she will not mind the operation 
itself but it is the waiting that is getting her 
` nervous. If she only knew when it would be, 
then she would feel better about it. She has 
asked the members of her family and her hus- 
band but none of them has told her anything 
about it. I wondered if Mrs. A. had talked 
with Dr. Z about her operation. She said that 
she has been hesitant about doing so as she was 
not sure that he would have the time to discuss 
it with her. I assured her of Dr. Z’s interest in 
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(9) Is Mrs, A.’s 
mode of adaptation to 
her stressful situation a 
direct and appropriate 
one? Are there elements 
of “regression” in it? 
What does this suggest 
about her ego-strengths 
and her perception © 
her current situation? 
What defenses does she 
use? What difficulties 
is she having in adapt- 
ing to her current role, 
that of a patient facing 
a leg dmputation? Why 
does CW bring up Mrs. 
A.’s plans following the 
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her and said that he had probably not discussed 
it with her prior to this time as he was not sure 
whether she would want to talk about it. I 
thought she must have a great many questions 
about her operation and encouraged her to dis- 
cuss these with Dr. Z. She said she would like 
to do so and will probably see “him sometime 
today. 

I wondered about her plans following the 
operation. Mrs. A. expects to go to her 
mother’s house as they have plenty of room and 
her mother is eager to take care of her. That 
way she would have company also as she has 
three sisters, one of 16, one of 24, and one 19 
years of age, at home. She is very fond of all 
of them. She has many friends nearby and 
they could come to visit her also. Mr. A.’s par- 
ents have asked that she come to stay with 
them but she does not believesshe will do so 
as they live on a farm in Wisconsin and it gets 
lonesome there. 

(Dr. Z’s note in medical chart indicates Mrs. 
A.’s pregnancy is not to be interrupted.) 

I talked by telephone with Dr. Z and was 
informed that surgery is scheduled for the fol- 
lowing morning. I discussed Mrs. A.’s general 
attitude toward surgery and the fact that she 
had been hesitant to discuss her condition with 
Dr. Z but that she would probably want to 
discuss it with him this evening. Dr. Z plans 
to see her and will be glad to discuss her case 
with her. Dr. Z agreed with my feeling that 
Mrs. A. is facing surgery in as good a frame of 
mind as can be expected. 


February 3: (10) I stopped by to see Mrs. 
A. for a few minutes. Her parents and Mr. A. 
were visiting and Mrs. A. introduced me to 
them. She seemed cheerful and somewhat 
elated, She greeted me with the words, “It’s 
all over. Isn’t that wonderful?” She expressed 
the relief she felt and said she feels fine and 
described the tingling sensation of her leg. 
She wanted to tell me that she had seen Dr. Z 
as I had sugge! and had asked him lots of 
questions so that now she feels she knows all 
about her condition. She asked him how long 
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operation?. Under what 
conditions might CW 
not have initiated such 
considerations? 

Note how CW’s call 
to Dr. Z helps to 
strengthen the doctor- 
patient relationship. 


(10) Is Mrs. Avs 
feeling of elation “nor- 
mal,” under these con- 
ditions? 

In view of Mr. A's 
previously expressed 
negative feelings toward 
Mrs. A.s parents, why 
does CW not initiate a 
relationship with them? 
What general principles 
of casework practice 
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she is to be in the hespital and he told her that 
it would take an ordinary person about 3° 
months, but he commented that she is stronger 
than most people so that it would be much less. 
Mrs. A. laughed and seemed to derive some 
satisfaction from this remark. She does hope 
that she can be home for Easter. I told Mrs. A. 
that I wanted to see how she was getting along 
but that I would stop by again for a visit when 
she did not have visitors. I suggested to Mr. A. 
that if he wanted to come down to see me I 
would be in my office later on. He said he 
would have to leave for work in a few minutes. 


7, 


February 7: (11) I visited Mrs. A. in the 
ward. She has had thrombophlebitis of her left 
arm and she seemed much more concerned 
with this than with her leg. She says her leg 
doesn’t bother her at all but her arm gives her 
pain. She thinks her leg must be doing all 
right but her husband has told her that it may 
be some time before an artificial leg can be 
obtained. She hopes not, as she wants to be 
able to get around as soon as possible. I ex- 
plained to her that the stump must be ready 
before an artificial leg can be fitted but in the 
meantime there is no reason that she cannot get 
around on crutches. Mrs. A. realizes that she 
will be able to do so. Mr. A. plans also to get 
a wheel chair so that she can be wheeled into 
town to shop, go to the movies, etc. Mrs. A, 
again expressed relief that the operation is 
over and believes that the surgery will stop the 
spread of the trouble in her leg. 

Mrs. A. did not seem to want to discuss her 
physical condition any more but seemed much 
more interested in her plans following dis- 
charge from the hospital. She is excited about 
the prospects of getting a cottage across the 
street from her parents and moving into it 
when she is discharged from the hospital. She 
and her husband have never had a home of 
their own and she talked at length of the fun 
they could have. She is not sure yet whether 
the people who have the cottage will move out. 
In response to my questions, she told me that 
her husband is less nervous and had been able 
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guide CW in this situa- 
tionP (See Section IV 
A of this chapter.) 

How might CW in- 
terpret Mr. A.’s saying 
he would have to leave 
for work in a few min- 
utes? What might use 
of the principle of case- 
worker self-awareness 
reveal in this situation? 


(11) Note that Mrs. 
A. is now less elated 
than in the interview 
immediately after oper- 
ation. Why? 

How are the general 
casework principles of 
participation and client- 
self-determination used 
in this interview? 

How have CW’s in- 
terviews with Mrs. A. 
husband helped Mrs. A. 
in her adaptation to the 
current situation? Why; 
for example, may Mr. 
A. “not take as much 
time off from work as 
he did before”? 
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to eat and sleep in the last few days. He visits 
her in the morning and does not take as much 
time off from work as he did before. I com- 
mented on his devotion to her and she agreed 
and seemed entirely confident of her place in 
his affections. 


(12) On February 9, 14, and 21, I visited briefly with Mrs. A. in the 
Ward. During these interviews Mrs. A. discussed her discomfort at 
being unable to move about on the bed because of the cradle for her arm, 
her mixed feelings about having a baby, and her feeling bad about the 
way relatives come to visit her and cry. i was able to tell her that the 
doctor had said her arm should probably be out of the cradle within a 
week, Discussions of her feelings about having a baby so close upon 
the loss of her leg and the possible effects revealed that Mrs. A. had ob- 
served that Mr. A. was very happy and proud about the coming baby and 
loves to talk about plans for him. This fact alone makes Mrs. A. glad 
about it, I reassured her about the doctors’ decisions, pointing out that 
had they thought there would be any harmful effects, they could easily 
have interrupted the pregnancy. Further discussion revealed that one of 
Mrs. As sisters would help at the start with the baby, until Mrs. A. was 
comfortable on crutches or her artificial limb. She is most pleased that 
her husband is feeling so much better about the whole thing now. He is 
able to sleep and eat and has gained weight. Mrs. A, appeared very glad 
to be able to tell me this. 

I talked with Dr. Z about Mrs. A’s concern about her pregnancy. He 
said the possibility has now passed that immediately after her operation 
she might have a spontaneous abortion. In view of her anxiety, he sug- 
gested I discuss her feelings with one of the doctors on the obstetrical 
staff. Dr. Z said Mrs. A.’s leg is doing very well and that she will be 
sitting up probably this week and will be able to go home soon. 

Discussed with Dr. G, obstetrician, Mrs. A.’s feelings regarding her 
pregnancy. Dr. G said he would stop by and see Mrs. A. 

(18) Mrs. A. was brought down in a wheel chair by her 
. She said that she wanted to say good-bye 
before going home as she is being discharged today. She seemed very 
happy and talked of all the things she would do when she got home 
Her husband, too, is excited about her coming home and although he 
did not take off to come to the hospital today, he will get off in the 
evening and be home with her. It was decided that Mrs. A. would be 
registered in the Pre-Natal Clinic and examined today before going home 
so that she would not have to return here until her next clinic appoint- 
ment. She is to return to Orthopedic and Pre-Natal Clinic in a month. I 
agreed to see heron one of her regular appointment visits to Orthopedic 


Clinic. 
d Mrs. A. and Mrs. Avs sister were seen in 


May 22: (14) Mr. an 
Orthopedic Clinic while Mrs. "A. was waiting to be examined. She 
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THE METHOD OF SOCIAL 
GROUP WORK 


Gisela Konopka — 


` “For social work is international in scope and interracial. Its method- 
ology is useful in solving the human problems of the happy and adequate, 
as well as the handicapped and unhappy.”1 


I. GOALS AND PURPOSE OF SOCIAL 
GROUP WORK 


“The capacity to effect shifts in values is immeasurably strengthened 
through group participation and cohesion. Values represent our orienta- 
tion to society and our attitude toward human welfare. In the last 
analysis adjustment is the name for the process of living up to a set of 
values,”2 


OUR DISCUSSION OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK WILL EMPHASIZE AN 
_approach to human problems—systematized and based on as 
much scientific understanding as we have. Yet we know that 
in actual practice every worker enters with all his or her quali- 


ties, hopes, fears, and creativity. And whatever we know or 
. 

1 Miriam Van Waters, “Philosophical Trends in Modern Social Work,” 
Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work, 1930, p. 3. 

? Saul Ginsburg, “Values and the Psychiatrist,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, Vol. 20, No. 3 (July 1950), p. 478. 
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say about “people in general” never completely explains the 
specific person or group we are trying to help. 

Our knowledge is derived from many different disciplines, 
from sociology, psychology, psychiatry, physical and biological 
sciences, economy, and history. Besides supplying general 
knowledge, these disciplines force us to approach problems 
with clear purpose and with a determination to look for facts. 

The professional endeavor of the social group worker is to 
use this knowledge in relation to a specific situation or a person 
and to accept the helping role, adding to the scientific under- 
- standing the- warmth of the person-to-person approach and the 
deep respect for uniqueness of the individual and the group 
effort, It is this helping attitude that differentiates the pro- 
fessional practitioner from the pure scientist. It demands a 
constant alertness to feelings as well as thoughts, and it does 
not allow for highly manipulative action for outside purposes. 
Because of the immense power of the group process, the social 
group worker must be especially sensitive to the forces playing 
in the group, but sensitive also to ethical demands and to any 
urges of his own that might drive him to misuse the power of 
his central position. : 

With this frame of mind we enter the discussion of one ot the 
basic methods in social work, social group work. 

Definitions are nothing but agreements born out of ex- 
perience, discussion, and compromise. They seldom are com- 
pletely self-evident, and they are dynamic—they change in 
time. 

The great French historian, 
tory said, 


Mark Bloch, in speaking of his- 


Assuredly since its first appearance on the lips of men, more 
than two millenniums ago, its content has changed a great deal. 
Such is the fate of all truly living terms in a language. If the 
sciences were obliged to find a new name each time they made 
an advance — what a multitude of christenings! And what a 
waste of time for the academic realm! * 


3 Mark Bloch, The Historian's Craft (New York: Alfred A. 
p. 21. 


Knopf, 1953), 
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With this caution I present our present-day definition of 
social group work: 

The group worker enables various types of groups to func- 
tion in such a way that both group interaction and program ac- 
tivity contribute to the growth of the individual and the achieve- 
ment of desirable social goals. ; 

It will be the task of this chapter to fill this definition with life 
and meaning. 

A method is a “special form of procedure in any branch of 
mental capacity” (Concise Oxford Dictionary). Certainly pro- 
cedure does not stand by itself. It only makes sense when it - 
leads somewhere and when it relates to a problem to be’solved. 


Values Underlying the Professional Use 
p of the Group Work Method 


Our general goals in social work have their roots in religious 
and humanistic values. We base our work on the respect for 
every human being and recognize his rights to fullest develop- 

“ment of his capacities while he respects and contributes to the 
‘rights of others according to his capacity. Few people will dis- 
agree with this principle: The problem is its ‘application and 
practice. It leads us into the general problems of a democracy 
—namely, how to combine individualism and the concern for 
a whole community; it raises the question of how to help people 
in their own terms and not in our own and yet represent 
values necessary in an interdependent society. The social 
worker can never escape these problems. Science can tell him 
“what is” but not ‘necessarily “what should be,” and yet we 
expect of the social worker that he not be dogmatic and not 

* judge individuals according to his own values alone. 

Therefore, the first assignment of the group worker is to learn 
to understand himself as much as he is able to. A young social 
worker, for instance, was very disgusted with the “superficial- 
ity” and materialistic values that her group of teen-agers pre- 


4 The 1949 Statement of the Executive Board of'the American Association 
of Group Workers, Social Work Yearbook, 1954, p. 480. 
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sented. They were interested only in money-making projects for 
their own club. There is no question that one would want to 
help such a group to see the needs of others, yet had this worker 
really understood herself and the values that these children 
presented? Had she realized that she had come from an en- 
vironment that provided early for many of the pleasures that 
these youngsters had to seek by common endeavor? Had she 
realized that her capacity to consider others had grown out 
of many satisfactions she had received before she was «able 
to give to others? And was she really thinking in terms of the 
others or was she thinking mainly of herself by being “dis- 
gusted” with them? It is in such small incidents that we learn 
_ something of what we call the “professional attitude.” 
Professional discipline is very hard to learn and. demands a, 
great deal of insight into oneself. It is not the requirement of 
a cold impersonal attitude and it is not a rejection of basic 
values, It is an increased sensitivity towards other people and 
a constant effort to project oneself into their situations while 
not losing one’s own identity. In social group work—because 
of the intensified interaction of several people with each other 
and because of the unique positiont of the group worker as 
agency representative and as helper—there can be a great 
temptation to by-pass this professional self-discipline. We then 
either have the “leader” who might be authoritarian or paternal- 
istic or enthusiastic but who does not allow the true develop- 
ment of the group members, or we might have the stand- 
offish, cold, purely observant and perhaps dull group worker 
who thinks “not getting involved” is the badge of a professional. 


Human Needs Served by Social Group 

Work 
e not determined by our general values alone. 
fluenced by the needs of our group mem- 
bers. For a long time social work was concerned mainly with 
the economic needs of human beings. Yet to anyone in prac- 
tice even in the early days of social work it was clear that eco- 


Our goals ar 
They are strongly in 
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nomic needs could not be separated from many others: the 
need to be loved, to feel security, to be an important person 
in one’s own right, and to have enjoyment. 

In the art gallery in Hamburg, Germany, hangs a painting 
by the famous fifteenth-century painter Lucas Cranach. It is 
a gay picture. It presents a young woman who is surrounded 
by many little children, some of them being held by her, others 
scampering happily through the grass biting into some fresh 
apples. The painter named this scene Caritas (Charity). It 
shows a deep understanding that giving does not consist only 
in food but also in a happy, warm, and relaxed relationship. 
To respect the human being the helper must not feel “re- 
moved” from humans, but must know that he is only helpful 
if he himself feels “part of the human race” and understands 
the many varied human needs. In social case work this was 
expressed by the Charity Organization Movement in its demand 
“not alms but a friend.” 

Social group work, rising mainly around the tum of the 
‘nineteenth century when there was an emphasis on social re- 
form movements and when labor was awakening, accepted 
early the fact that people needed more than economic assist- 
ance. It also understood from the beginning of its history that 
people needed to participate in the solution of their problems 
and that they resented “handouts.” We must not forget that 
labor’s fight was from the beginning not only for increased 
wages but also for the eight-hour day, which was a recognition 
of the individual’s need to be more than just a workhorse. It 
was also at this time of history that social workers were fighting 
child labor, again because of their recognition of the right of 

‘individuals to grow up as healthy, well-rounded educated 
human beings and not only to be used by others. 

With the understanding of human needs beyond bare neces- 
sities grew the understanding of the child. It is not an accident 
that the emphasis on understanding of children occurred at 
the same time as the fight developed for generally improved 
living and working conditions in the industrial society, at the 
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same time as women’s rights were demanded, and when there 
was a general yearning to put into practice the individual 
and humanitarian ideas of the French and American revolu- 
tions. We find at the same time the beginning of youth move- 
ments, the foundation of the Campfire Girls and Scouts, the 
concern with providing of playgrounds, and the publication 
of Jane Addams’ beautiful book The Spirit of Youth and the 
City Streets." 

We find a number of books. describing institutions that were 
first identified with ‘social group work as the youth-serving 
agencies: the settlement houses, the YW and YMCA’s, and 
the Jewish Centers. We will not go into this here, but the 
social group work method can only be understood when we 
see its background not in terms of agency affiliation but in 
terms of what needs the agencies served. A professional 
worker coming from the Charity Organization Societies could 
do a great deal to help a person talk out and work out his 
problems or to help tangibly with financial and other services, 
But in addition to this the client needed to establish himself 
in his own group and this, too, required skill. We cannot cut 
up people to match the kinds of services we can supply. 

Early social services were usually quite generic ones. They 


were focused (mainly) around the social problems faced by 
the settlement houses out of which many of our social ser- 
vices have grown—for instance, the Children’s Bureau, public 
health nursing, recreational services, nursery schools and *kin- 
dergartens, help to delinquent gangs. In social group work 
particularly we have focused strongly on those needs that 


can be fulfilled mostly through group association. Let us 


look at those. 
Large industrial centers are filled with lonely people who 
by themselves. A group worker once 


cannot find friendships 
Visiting in a neighborhood to invite some older people to a 


newly established club program 
The Spirit of Youth and 


heard a woman say in tears, 


_ 5 Jane Addams, the City Streets (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1909). 
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“I should go down on my knees to thank God for your visit. 


I have prayed every night that God should take me out of this + 


miserable lonely life and now there are people who care and 
there are friends.” Three months later it would have been 
‘hard to recognize this desperate woman when she was pre- 
siding at a club meeting; the club was preparing for a short 
camping trip and for means by which they could take every- 
body along, even those who did not move easily. 

A capable young woman, married and secure in a college 
community, remembered her excessive shyness and loneliness 
when she was an adolescent, and she wrote: 


I had been told by my parents that I was not ugly and that I 
could make friends, but for some reason I did not dare to join 
in what others were doing. When there were parties I pain- 
fully tried to serve only refreshments and stayed away from the 
others as far as possible. In one of the church groups I joined 
the group worker did not persuade me to enter activities, but 
simply sat down beside me and talked about some of the things 
that I was interested in. He then called on somebody else who 
‘happens to have the same interests’ and for the first time I 
learned that I could talk with others. In his sensitive way he 
had understood that I could not join activities immediately, but 
needed confidence in being able to relate to one person at a 
time. In this group I gained confidence in myself but I also 
learned how to help others. 


Loneliness is perhaps the most heartbreaking state in which 
a human being can be. This does not mean that we have to be 
with others all the time. One can be alone and not be lonely. 
If a person has gained confidence in himself and feels accepted 
he can stand being alone, but he needs this reassurance first. 

A little twelve-year-old boy condemned to death, in our 
present state of medical knowledge because of an incurable 
. disease and incapable of walking around, was able to stand 
much of this situation because of the great love of his parents 
and his strong scientific interests. Microscope, slides, and 
scientific books were close to his bed and yet he said wistfully, 
“I wish I could find some boys of my age who would be in- 
terested and with whom I could talk. Most of the kids who 
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come, come only to see my things. They are only interested 
in them, not in me.” Again here, the group of the same age 
means a great deal, though love and understanding of parents 
has helped. i 
Being important, being valuable to others, feeling one’s 
own worth is another basic need of all human beings. And 
this again can only be found in interrelation with others. The 
young child receives it or should receive it in his family (and 
this is the reason why work with the family is of such utmost 
importance), but the older we become the more this must be 
supplemented and underlined in our relationships with con- 
temporaries. Even the five-year-old can let mother or father 
leave if he (or she) is sure that he is liked by the others in the 
kindergarten and that he is able to stand up among them. 
Feeling of self-worth comes with achievement in individual 
endeavor, in acquired skills, and in interrelationships: Some 
of you might have seen the very excellent film “The Quiet 


. One,” which is the history of a boy who had received little 


love in his early life and because of delinquent behavior came 
to a training school where he was helped by the psychiatrist, 
the case worker, the group counselor. If you have seen it you 
will remember the calm and self-confidence that comes to 
him when he is capable of molding a clay bowl. This is in- 
dividual achievement. You might remember his rage and dis- . 
appointment and self-doubt when he thinks that the counselor 
does not love him because he also loves other boys. Here the 
question of relationship with another human being has arisen. 
In group work we are dealing continually with those very 
realistic feelings of rivalry, self-doubt, and fear, but at the 


same time we have the gratification of seeing the change 
direct skills, by the 


brought about by the child’s mastering 
group workers acceptance, and by the group's acceptance. 
This does not apply to children only. In a recent experiment 
in California with obese adults it was found that self-confidence 
and the capacity to diet were greatly enhanced by group 
treatment—partially by the kind of discussions that were con- 
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ducted in the group, but mainly by the help that came from 
seeing others “in the same boat” making the same kind of 
effort. : ; 

We know that people cannot give love who are not accepted, | 
and that people who do not feel that they are respected can- 
not respect others. Marie Jahoda and Dr. Nathan Ackerman ê 
made a study of people in psychoanalysis who expressed 
strong “anti-semitic feelings. They found that these patients 
had a very low self-esteem, suffered under loneliness and frus- 
tration. “They reject themselves and annoy others.” 7? Because 
they hated themselves they had to “project” this and hate 
others. And since it is quite acceptable in our society to hate 
Jews, anti-semitism was the way out. We find similar 
mechanisms in other hatreds, as against the Negro or other 
nationalities. Low self-esteem is never the only cause, but it 
is an important factor. We also see it over and over in work 
with delinquents: their unconcern with the feelings of other 
people is very closely related to their feeling that nobody cares 
about them. We see this expressed clearly in`an excerpt from 
discussion among young male offenders: 


Harry brought up the intense hostility that he has felt towards 
his father and at the same time the death wishes that he had. 
He brought out the fact that when he took off from X he felt 
that the lack of family concern was such, and, particularly, that 
his father’s hostility was such, that he just didn’t care what hap- 
pened to him. He stated that at that time he would not even 
have cared if he had killed Mr. A...” 8 


We cannot “make” a father love his children. But case- 
work services will help reveal why the family relations have 
been disrupted so badly and perhaps help the father to gain 
- more understanding of the son. Group work services will be 
effective in helping the youngster establish new and satisfying 


® Nathan Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Anti-Semitism and Emotional Dis- 
order (New York: Harper & Bros., 1950). 

7 Ibid., p. 55. A 

8 Gisela Konopka, Group Work in the Institution (New York: Association 
Press, 1954), p. 262. 5 


+ 


` his wings in relation t 
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relationships with others outside the family. We recognize 
the family as the most important factor in the development 
of the young person, but we must realize that strength comes 
also from other associations and that they must be especially 
gratifying if the family relationships have broken down. The 
group in the training school or reformatory might give the 
first feeling of “being understood,” and the beginning of in- 
sight into one’s own responsibility and feelings might come 
in those group discussions. Beyond this, the group worker's 
role will be to help the young man to find other satisfying 
human relationships when he leaves the school or the prison. 
It is not just “occupation” he needs, but a slow building up 
of self-confidence and confidence in others—and this comes 
only through experience. Far too long we -have left this ex- 
perience to accident. Consciously planned group work services 
are an important part of work with delinquents. i 

Yet we do not consider only the youngster who has en- 
countered severe problems. Growing up is not an easy process. 


‘We cannot protect the growing person from all the pitfalls 


but we can enrich him and can try to supply the nourishment 
that the growing human being needs so that he becomes strong 
and develops the capacities we consider part of maturity. 

It is our jobs as adults, as people with more contacts or in- 
formation, as representatives of agencies which have a social 
purpose, to provide a bountiful table from which members may 

_ take intellectual or emotional nourishment.® 

It is certainly not only through social group work that young 
people are helped with the growing-up process. They receive. 
this help through many institutions of our society— as for in- 
stance, the family, the school, and the church, Social group . 
work enters into the life of the youngster who goes through a 
normal development in those informal settings where he tries 
o his friends and in relation to a com- 
munity. The group worker's grave responsibility is to give the 

® Margaret Berry, “First Steps in Social Action,” in Roundtable, National 
Federation of Settlements (June-July 1951), p. 1. 
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opportunities for growing up—to provide this bountiful table 
of which Margaret Berry speaks—but also to allow for trying 
out capacities and making mistakes. 

One of the specific tasks of the group worker is to be aware 
of each individual in the group and understand differing needs. 
Joan might be a twelve-year-old who has a tendency to always 
comply with what the adult says or what other children sug- 
gest. And yet, she is not happy with this passive role. Joan 
needs strengthening of her capacity to be independent. Mary 
in the same group cannot accept any decision that does not 
completely follow her own desires. She needs to keep her 
valuable capacity to have independent ideas, and yet she 
needs help to be able to accept those of others. The de- 
pendence-independence struggle in growing-up and probably 
all through life is a basic and difficult one. We all want to 
help people to come to some balance and some inner satis- 
faction in regard to this. This is one of the needs with which 
the group worker works constantly. 

Acceptance, a feeling of worth, the need to be independent 
and yet to be capable of accepting dependence and of being 
part of the whole were some of the needs we discused in talk- 
ing about social group work. 


Human Capacities Strengthened by 
Social Group Work 


In addition there are so 
can be strengthened consi 
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continually offers frustrations. Human beings deal with them 
in one way or another. We have put values on how we deal 
with them. Mental hygiene concepts are clearly value-oriented. 
. For some reason we are embarrassed. to use the words “good” 
_ or “bad.” The avoidance probably arose out of the genuine 
wish to get away from harshly judgmental attitudes. Yet the 
words we use as substitutes, as for instance, being “mature” 
or “well adjusted,” really contain also our value-judgments of 
the way a person deals with life’s problems. Since we are all 
human we know we will hever achieve the complete ideal. 
Sometimes there has been a tendency in teachers or social 
workers to expect the ideal. ‘Yet we must know that all we can 
do is help the human being with his inner strength, but we 
cannot expect him to never show any weakness. 

There has sometimes cropped up ° theory of introducing 
frustration into group situations so as to make the youngster 


learn. We know, meanwhile, that the natural frustrations that 


Occur anyhow are so manifold that we don’t need to add 
to them. Margaret Mead describes that in one primitive so- 
ciety she observed mothers and relatives tease four- and five- 
year-olds by showering love on a younger child and pushing 
the older one away so that he learns to overcome his resent- 
ment of not being the only one. And many initiation rites in 
Primitive societies include a great deal of pain to teach the 
youngster. to be able to accept pain. We consider this un- 


Necessary. Being part of a family group or a group of contem- 
one can learn with- 


Poraries includes the need of sharing, and 
out additional infliction of pain. The simple fact that a be- 
loved group worker has, only two hands and, therefore, cannot 
walk along with ten children holding their hands at the same — 
time is something that a youngster experiences with some 
pain and that he learns to overcome: The adolescent with | 
is sexual drives and with his great desire for independence 
continually experiences his inability to completely follow his 
Wishes—this in. itself is frustration. In group work we are 
helping with this process by allowing for expression of negative 
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feelings and at the same time we help individuals to think 


through and work through the fact that frustrations are un- 
avoidable. The 


frustrations would not be helpful, nor would one who worked 
too harshly with the youngsters, 


But we may help not only by encouraging acceptance of 


don cooperation, the capacity to co- 


operate is another one that needs strengtheni 


and we have made, the 
with uniformity. In rece 


to do everything in a group and 
-” He is afraid that we 
do not allow for enough indivi is danger is great, The 


10T agree with h ‘onformity, H; 


is warning again 
3 j a st c 
twists evidence too 


group worker who tried to eliminate all such. 


= owever, I think Riesman 
much according to his thesis, 


person alone, or they ar 


. very painful to the indivi 


“see how we are working both to 
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social group worker's very specific, task is to enhance the 
capacity of the individual to be different, to be himself, and yet 


to be able to cooperate. 


What we mean here by “cooperation” is the willingness to 
involve oneself in work with others and to strengthen this 
goal even if one does not always agree. One of the “democratic 
disciplines” (as Edward C. Lindeman named them) is to 
accept the fact that in a democracy one sometimes is ina 
minority. This does not allow one to simply move out or to 
sabotage the decision of the majority. It does mean responsible 
cooperation while continuing to work for one’s ideas. The. 
English form of parliament has developed this in a very high 
degree, But this is something that does not come by itself to 


. the human being. It has to be learned. 


Groups usually start making decisions either by one of the 
group determining them or by a wild shouting—those who 
shout loudest win—or by a primitive form of majority vote. 
Group members learn only slowly the important possibility 
of discussion of issues, of weighing of facts, of accepting di- 
vergent opinion without hating the one who expresses such 
an opinion and of finally deciding on a course of action in 
which everybody participates without resentment. Again, we 
are talking about an ideal that hardly ever is completely ful- 
filled. And again, I repeat, this does not mean that we are 
not striving towards it. 


In talking about the capacity to cooperate we have already 


talked about the capacity to make decisions. Decisions cer- 
tainly are not made only in a group. They are also made in- 
side of the individual by himself. We all know people who 
cannot make decisions. They either follow the crowd or one 
e the kind of people who can never 
Ithough perennial hesitation is often | 
dual himself, perennial following of 
ciety as a whole. Again we 
help the individual and for 
Our skill will lie in strengthening the 


make up their mind. A 
others is more harmful to our SO 


the good of society.. 
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individual who seems to be incapable of making the decision 
by finding what is blocking him. It is not a simple matter of 
“just making up one’s mind.” It is often related to much fear, 
to a low self-esteem, to a wish to be loved and a fear of losing 
this love if one takes sides. If this is the case we must give 
_ this person, whether it is a child or an adult, the opportunity 
to experience that love is not lost if he takes a stand. And 
there are similar dynamics in the cases of those who just follow 
or those who show a great deal of anarchism. Each time we 
will have to look for the causes and at the same time we will 


-have to create Opportunities of genuine experience—not only 
of “talking through.”, x 


And the final need an 
is the realistic need for achievement. A thirteen-year-old boy - 
worked when 


therefore, had had meaning. ) 
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which they could talk freely about their problems. But they 
considered as a high point of their experience the meeting 
where for the first time they dared to dance with each other, - 
and where some healthy people had been present. Again it 
was the realistic offering of an experience of achievement that 
added to the improvement of their mental health. 

There are many other needs and capacities with which the 
social group worker deals. Group work is a dealing with life, 
and therefore, with the manifold aspects of life. Like all social 
work, it is concerned with the human being as a whole and 
as a part of his environment. We have stressed here those 
needs and capacities that group relations can especially help: 
the need. for companionship, for self-worth, for opportunity 
and capacity to be independent or dependent in accordance 
with the reality situation; the capacity to overcome frustration, 
to cooperate, to make decisions, and to achieve as an individual 


through group participation. 


II. THEORY OF THE SOCIAL GROUP 
d WORK METHOD 


“The great cosmic force in the womb of humanity is latent in the group 
the individual must do his duty 


as its creative energy; that it may appear 

every moment. We do not get the whole power of the group unless every 

individual is given full value, is giving full value.” 
We have discussed the needs and capacities with which 

social group work is predominantly concerned, and we have 


defined the goals that group work helps people reach, Every 
human being needs such help in the normal course of life. 
ork with the growing child, with 


Therefore, group workers W 

groups of teen-agers, with young adults who might want some 
more knowledge of organized planning, with mature adult 
committees who want to contribute to the community, and 
with our senior citizens whose capacities we seem only re- ` 
cently to have discovered. In every instance the goal of the 


11 Mary Parker Follett, The New State (4th ed.; New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co., 1934), p- 342- 
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group worker is to make the individuals and the group ag 
whole realize their potential to be able to conduct their affairs 
- by themselves. 


etimes prob- 
> race relations—have 
s sought. When social 
ems it usually acts in 
because of the great 
is needed. The social 


especially concerned with community 
League or housing authorities, 

The social group work process is goal- 
applications differ. However, the elem 
always the same. In 
will draw examples f 


related; some of its 
ents of process are 


Application of the Scientific Method 
to Social Group Work 


The scientific method used in most professions—for in- 
stance, in medicine or law—can always be described by its 
functional steps: fact-finding, diagnosis, and treatment. Those 


steps often do not follow one another but occur at the same 
time. Let us see this in practice: 


We are in the reception cottage of an institution for delin- 
quent girls. One of the group worker’s functions is to meet with 
the girls every second day for a two-hour discussion to help 
them understand the institution into which ¢ ey move as well 
as to let them express their own fear, their apprehension, their 
hostility, and perhaps their hope. It is also one of the goals of 
her work to help them gain some confidence in an adult who is 
identified with the institution. This is a meeting in which four 


newcomers are present as well as three girls who arrived a few 
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days previous to this meeting. The worker welcomes the four 
new girls and asks the three others whether they can bring the 
group up-to-date about what has been discussed. Jean quickly 
sees the opportunity to tell the girls that she thinks it “a crying 
shame that we are here anyway but at least Miss X (the group 
worker) and Miss Y (the case worker) are people with whom 
one can talk.” According to Jean none of them has really done 
anything serious and she was sure it is the same with the new 
girls. Joyce, another of the girls who has been here previously, 
fumbles with her handkerchief and looks uncomfortable. The 
group worker asks whether Joyce wants to say something. Joyce 
shakes her head. One of the new girls blurts out, “Well, I'm not 
such an angel.” Joyce nods, still very inhibited. ... 


Every aspect of this meeting must clearly register in the group 


-worker’s mind, At this point she is “gathering facts.” She 


begins to learn not only about the history of the girls (she 
might be able to read this up in a record) but about how they 
feel about their situation. She learns something about the 
interrelationships between the girls with which she will be 
faced, She must watch to find out whether Joyce’s apparent 
reluctance is only related to her own insecurity or whether 
perhaps Jean is beginning to play a dominant or inhibiting role 
in the group. When the group worker has found this answer 
she will have to understand more and look deeper; she will 
begin to learn what this dominance means to Jean, whether it 
gives her satisfaction or actually frightens her, and what it 
means to Joyce, whether her dependence grows out of fear 
or latent love. 

Yet while the group worker observes and begins to under- 


stand (accomplishes fact-finding and diagnosis) the third step, 
out. She cannot only observe. Her 


is already a step toward treatment; 
she is giving Joyce the feeling that somebody cares about her, 
and she is giving the rest of the group the assurance that she 
is aware of their discomfort or joy, even if they do not freely 
express themselves. Her not pushing Joyce into an answer 
after the first encouragement is part of treatment, because it 
signals to Joyce that her reluctance is respected and that she 
is allowed to go at her own pace. It also sets the atmosphere 


“treatment,” is never left 
encouraging Joyce to talk 
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for the session and. lets the less inhibited member speak up 
more freely. 


So we see that the three steps in the scientific process are 


not necessarily separated. 

To use the scientific method we need a theoretical frame- 
work. We have discussed the philosophy underlying social 
group work; this gives us “what should be.” Theory includes 
our present understanding of individuals and of their relation- 
ships with others. Social group work, like all social work, is 
based on an eclectic theory of individuals and groups. 


Theory of Individual Dynamics 


“Ts not man himself the greatest variable in nature?” 12 


The understanding of the individual is based on a modified 
psychoanalytic theory with the added understanding of cul- 


tural components and knowledge that came from social psy- 
chology. 


One of the crucial concepts of understanding the individual 


early childhood experiences which 


: , but we assume that later ex- 
periences also have importance, 


A second vital concept is that man’s 
by unconscious motivation as 


ult inner forces is a functioning - 
ET 


5 aa Bloch, The Historian's Craft, N. Y.: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1948, 
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of the ego, which develops its strength through constant inter- 
action with others. 
_ The life stages as we understand them now are best ex- 
pressed by Erik Erikson in his book Childhood and Society® 
The first year of a child’s life serves to establish a sense of 
trust. This is developed through a relationship with a loving 
adult. The next stage is that of the.sense of autonomy. The 
child learns about the boundaries of his self-determination 
though he begins to feel his own self. The third stage is 
developing a sense of initiative; the child continues to under- 
stand himself as a separate human being but experiences the 
interplay of his own desires with those of others. The fourth 
stage is the sense of industry. It is around the time of begin- 
ning school when the child wants to engage in real tasks. 
Erikson describes adolescence as the period of the sense of 
identity, when the search for one’s role in society becomes 
outspoken. At the same time the young person feels a sense 
of intimacy. It is the beginning of interest in the other sex 
and, in later adolescence, courtship and marriage. Adulthood 
is‘the period of parental sense. This does not mean exclusively 
biological parenthood but also productivity and creativity. 
Finally, the human being enters a period of integration which 
develops what Erikson calls the sense of integrity. He sees 
in this the capacity of the well integrated adult to accept 
himself as different from others and yet able to love and accept 
others. While he defends the se of his own life style, he 
can accept the different styles of others. ; 
In Weaotig this developmental theory of the Ree bead 
the social group worker tries to understand whether an in- 
dividual with whom he works in the group has had a satis- 
factory development during those stages Or whether he needs 
to relive some of them. He also tries positively to work out 
experiences that will make such a development possible. 
` Related to this theory of development is the social group 


Tain BET Pakon, CMANoA aud speleja N: Xe. We W. Nocon Cerian 


p. 159. 
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workers assumption of the importance of changing group 
associations to the individual, and of the importance of the 
individual’s impact on such associations. The individual be- 
longs during his life to three kinds of groups: (1) the primary 
group into which the individual is born, the family, (2) the 
freely chosen friendship groups, and (3) the vital-interest 
groups. $ 

For the young child the primary group plays. the most im- 
portant role. The family is most important in the development 
of the individual. Friendship groups develop later. They 
change during different age periods.. In early school age they 
are diffused and change frequently. They are determined by 
such outside circumstances as living communities or school 
associations. The friendship group is most important in adoles- 
cence. At this time relationships to contemporaries are more 
important than relationships to adults. The adolescent group 
usually shows a very close bond; it is a small group with in- 
tense relationships. The individual’s role in a contemporary 
group becomes almost all-important. It is at this time that 
values that had been accepted throughout childhood are fre- 
quently rejected. It is a crucial period in which adults need 


to be especially understanding and yet must avoid imposing 
on the youngster. ‘ 


In adulthood, friendship groups usually diminish in im- 
portance. Associations consist mostly of vital-interest groups 
— groups with specific purposes such as union groups, profes- 
sional associations, civic associations, Most adults start their 
own primary groups (founding of a new family), but this 
time in a reversed role. The person who was a child becomes 
a parent. This reversal of roles is not always achieved easily; 
and the increased use of group discussions on family life 
demonstrates the necessity of learning about this new position. 
Social group workers will use in different ways this theo- 
retical understanding of individuals, their development, and * 
their relationship to others. The emphasis will depend on the 
group. In “growth oriented” groups—as in most therapeutic 
groups, for instance—the worker will have to be aware of 
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each individual’s specific needs and will sometimes have to 
offer group experiences that resemble those of the primary 
group, the family. 

In “task oriented” groups, such as adult community groups, 
the worker will have to understand the needs of individuals, 
but he will focus more on the accomplishment of group goals. 
His diagnostic understanding, therefore, relates not only to 
the individual and his relationships but also to the outspoken 
—and sometimes not outspoken—purpose of the group. i 


Group Process 


What concepts does the group wo 
diagnosis of the group? Again I like t 
cepts can never completely be separated from those related 
to the individual. However, if the individual is part of the 
group, his behavior is determined not only by his inner forces 
but also by the people around him. What group workers, 
therefore, must understand besides the individual dynamics 
are group dynamics or the concepts of the group process.» 

We understand a group to be several people who are inter- 
acting with one another and who form an entity separate from 
Other entities, It is important to remember this definition of 
the group, because we clearly distinguish it from a mass of 
people or from people who are together just by accident. 
Several people standing at a bus stop and waiting for a bus 
do not form a group. They just happen to be together at the 

_ Same time, The group worker works mainly with groups 


where there is interaction and where individualization is pos- 
sharply from one 


sible. The degree of interaction might vary 
individual to 


group to another, and it also differs from one i 
another, 

To understand the individual i 

TT 

14 The distinction b | iented” and “task oriented” groups 

tween owth oriented an 

Was made by Gertrude Wilson ‘at her article, “Social Group Work—Trends and 
evelopments,” Social Work, Vol. I, No. 4, Oct., 1956, p. 66. : 

‘Group process” is. that net of psyc! 1 that goes on in 

k process” means that a conscious helping force, 


fone: group. The “group wor! : ees 
© group worker, has entered this interplay of relationships. 


rker need to make his 
o stress that these con- 


n the group, we must under- 
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stand his relationship to others. The pattern that makes up a 
group is a pattern of acceptance or rejection among different 
human beings. It is almost frightening to consider how much 
power each of us has over another human being. Our power 
is that of acceptance or rejection. Sometimes one individual 
is isolated from the rest of the group. He might be in it, but 
he is not really accepted. When the group worker sees this, 
it is his task to understand why it occurs and what it means. 
Has this person been isolated because of some behavior that 
has offended the rest of the group? Or has he been isolated 
because of something that lies outside of the group—for in- 
stance, the status of his family? Was he incapable of par- 
ticipating in something the group wanted to do because of 
his own incapacity or poor health or lack of money? Or has 
he offended the group by aggressive behavior? Is he per- 
haps a rival to the one most powerful member of the group 
who prevents everyone else from accepting him? By raising 
ese questions we see that a single aspect of the group 
process, the isolation of a member, forces us to search for 
both the intrapersonal and the interpersonal reasons for the 
position of the group member, 
Sometimes an indivi 
than isolation. He is 
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As part of the group process we observe subgroups. No 
group does all things together or feels the same attraction to 
each member. Every group develops some subgroups. But 
to diagnose a group we must find out whether these sub- 
groups threaten the unity of the group: whether they are 
born out of hostile factions among group members or out of 
dogmatic adherence to certain opinions, or whether they 
actually are friendly formations that are a sign of some 
stronger cohesion between individuals. 

An important factor in group process is group bond. It 
represents the feeling of cohesion that makes for a group. If 
we would define bond exclusively as “the sense of belonging” 
we could measure a group's effectiveness by group bond. But 
group bond can also be destructive. Its strength might have 
been produced by threat or by serious dependence of the 
members, on each other. Exemplifying group bond created 
by threat are some of the gang groups, which show strong 
group cohesion mainly produced by the iron hand of the 
gang leader. An example of a group bound by the dependency 
of one member on another was a group of women that had 
met since their childhood and that had prevented the members 
from going out and making new relationships by strong dis- 
approval of anybody who tried to do so. Group bond, there- 
fore, may be a powerful aspect of the group process in either 
a constructive or destructive sense. | 

We must understand group hostility and group contagion. 
A very gentle person may sometimes express an unaccustomed 
amount of hostility because of the fact that he is part of a 
hostile group atmosphere. Hostility might spring uP against 
individuals who would not have been treated negatively if 
they had been met individually. We can observe this often 
in relation to minorities. Group contagion is a phenomenon, 
we have observed but whose dynamics we do not yet com- 
pletely understand. We do not know why in some instances 
contagion will work like a charm and why, for instance, a 
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whole camp will be in uproar because two or three children 
are upset. Yet in another instance these same children have 
no influence on the others. 
There is probably no student who does not know the power 
of group contagion when it comes to examinations. Even the 
calm and quiet, self-possessed student can be pulled into a 
pool of painful uneasiness by the anxiety of the group living 
through the common experience of examinations. And anyone 
who has had to stand up against persecution and cruel inter- 
rogation knows how much it meant that there were others 
who were going through the same ordeal. These are aspects 
of the phenomenon of group belonging and group contagion. 

Closely related to them is the one of group support. We 
are all aware of the fact that the apples in the neighbor's gar- 
den are seldom stolen by one child alone, There is always a 
gang whose members give each other support and courage 
to carry through. This is delightfully presented in Saroyan’s 
Human Comedy. The phenomenon of group support has been 
used effectively in groups formed for therapy purposes. One 
of the main reasons for. group treatment of mentally or emo- 
tionally disturbed people has been the support that comes 
from others “who are in the same boat.” 

Group conflicts and how they are solved must be carefully 
observed. We know that there are different ways of conflict- 


solving: withdrawal of one part of the group (“we give up,” 
“we sulk,” “we run away,” “we start o 


jugation (whoever has the 
do what he wants), ma 


» and minority consent (major- 

not feel defeated, agrees to 
conflicting subgroups meet 
onflicting opinions are dis- 
e group comes to a decision 
the most mature solving of 
troup solves its conflicts we 
ty. It is the group worker’s 
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responsibility to help a group move towards mature capacity. 
In recent years there has been growing interest in the un- 
derstanding of small groups. Research has not yet produced 
many new discoveries. It has mainly served to point out ques-" 
tions or to confirm knowledge that had grown out of practice. 


Summary of Theoretical Framework 
of Social Group Work 

In group work we combine our understanding of both in- 
dividual and group dynamics. The formulating of this com- 
bined knowledge and its translation into basic principles of 
action is group work's specific contribution. The next step 
will have to be research into evaluation of the use of this 
combination. Diagnostic thinking in group work can never 
rely exclusively on an understanding of the group process or 
on an understanding of individual dynamics. It derives its 
knowledge from a combination of both. 

With this theoretical orientation in mind we can return to 
the three steps in the scientific method and see them in appli- 
cation. 


Fact-Finding ANP 

Fact-finding in social group work is done by means of (1) 
observation and listening in the group; (2) occasional in- 
dividual contacts with a group member or with members of 
his or her family; (3) home visits and a sound knowledge of 
the economic and social, influences of the neighborhood and 
work place from which the individual or his parents come. 
Fact-finding in social group work, therefore, relates to the 
understanding of the individual, to his role and his relation- 
ships in the group, to the kind of impact the group has on 
the individual, to the individual's impact on the group, to thg 
whole group atmosphere, to the interpersonal relationships out- 
side of the group, and to the social and economic environment. 
I realize that this is a big order. Yet without this knowledge 


group work cannot be effective. 
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Let us observe the fact-finding aspect of the social group 
work process: 


« Example 1: This is the first meeting of a club of 12 fourteen- 


ing that they wanted a place to meet and to play basketball. 
The group worker met them in a club room to discuss what the 
settlement had to offer and to get acquainted with the boys. 
They had stated their club goal: basketball. The additional 
facts the group worker saw in the first meeting were: A group of 
boys with little cohesion, some of them rather solemn and de- 


with the desired space and whether he would “always be 
around.” This was said with ici i 


Was caginess about giving father’. 
dain of the “old man’s job.” 


knowledge of the neigh- 
ority group in a predominantly 


who had a language handicap. y 


From psychological knowledge the grou 
that these boys were adolescen 
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as an adult, represented to them in the beginni 
S ginning a person 
o whom one had to be suspicious. The rivalry RE the 
oys was an important fact to note. Additional facts would 


be needed to understand the reasons for it. The group worker ` 
also had to be aware of every individual being different; he 


had to be cautious not to stereotype them. 
The process of diagnosis of these facts will be discussed 


below. I will first give some additional examples: 


À Example 2: A teen-age group as part of a YWCA is starting 
in a suburban area of a large city. The girls are quite sophisti- 
cated, seem poised and capable of planning. Their first meeting 
is mainly used to plan a party and the question of inviting boys 
is a very important one. Although superficially the meeting 
seems to run very smoothly, the worke: i 
ferral to the fact that this party must be better than anything the 


Sub-Deb Club puts on. There is also (twice) referral to two 
ion of their 


gee who wanted to join but might “ruin” the reputati 
club. 


By having been attentive to tho 


is capable of looking for additi 
sororities are strong in this school setting and that there is 
much painful discrimination connected with them. She finds 
rigid moral codes among the teen-agers with little acceptance 
of those who deviate even slightly. She knows there is much 
f the youngsters to “keep up with 
the Joneses” but also a genuine concern on their part to create 
E Parents in most of the families 
in the neighborhood have come from hard-working families 


and are now trying to offer their children every economic and 
social opportunity. This is a community 
and fluid values. Schools are not too overcrowded, and there 
is a high degree of intellectual stimulation. There are many 


youngsters who want more outlet for their energies as well 
as for a certain idealism that is not yet clearly focused. The 


work (mostly business) of the parents is not looked down upon 
by the youngsters, but it is often considered quite unimportant 


and there is some lack of identification. 


se undercurrents the worker 
onal facts. She finds that 
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Example 3: Heavy gang fights have occurred in a neighbor- 
hood in a large urban area. The youngsters involved are seven- 
teen- to eighteen-year-old boys with occasional help of “girl 


auxiliaries.” At times it was found that some of the youngsters 


were using drugs. The group worker begins to work in the 
neighborhood, meeting the gangs at their hangouts, 


He must learn much about the youngsters before he can 
be of help. He must begin to get to know them individually. 
He sees the power Jack has over the other boys, observes his 
demand for authority. He learns of Jack’s ambition to be a 
pilot and his certainty that he can never reach this goal be- 
cause he cannot find the money for training. He learns about 
the general feeling of hopelessness in this group and the bitter- 
ness that “everybody else gets the breaks, 
to help ourselves,” This is done: either by 


any way of gettin 
their broken ho 
but also their 
load of the pro 


relates to the same factors as we h 
other case, although the institutions 


predominantly might be different ones, They will be employ- 
ment agencies, vocational counselors, perhaps housing author- 
ities or citizen committees concerned with housing. 


Example 4: A group of youn 
= cussions on Marriage counseling. The questions the i 
the beginning were highly soph dae 
child rearing and th i 
ning meeting for the Series 
easiness, Through a frank 


ty, their quarrels, 
the far-too-heavy 
-finding with this group 
ave described in every 
with which he will deal 
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reledsed. Behind thé sophisticated surface were many very 
baffling questions regarding facts of sex knowledge and hygiene 
as well as their relation to standards set by family, community, 


and church. 


The facts the worker had to investigate were the situation 
of the group in relation to the subject, the specifics of church 
affiliation, and the individuals’ stages of emotional and social 
development. If the group worker had not been sensitive to 
the “feeling tone” of the meeting she would have missed the 
real needs of the members. 

In children’s institutions or homes for unmarried mothers, 
in mental Hospitals, in child guidance clinics, or in the recently 
developed discussion groups conducted in family service agen- 
cies, the group worker has an additional tool to help him find 
facts, This is information coming from the social case worker 
or from other members of the team. From the beginning, in 


a child guidance clinic, for instance, every expert on the staff 


collects all the information he can to gain a better insight into 


the child’s problem. The case worker usually has interviews 
with the parents getting the developmental history of the 
child and trying to gain some insight into family relationships. 
The pediatrician makes a careful physical examination, the 
psychologist gives the child several standardized tests which 
illuminate his intellectual functioning at the given time. 
The psychiatrist by means of interviews will try to gain in- 
sight into the problems as the child or youngster sees them. 
‘After one or two weeks of such inyestigation the staff meets 
to bring together all this information, to learn from one an- 


other, and to work out the best method to pe n Ta ae 
the family. oup worker brings to this OTT se RTEA 
amily, The group his relations with other children, 


observation of the child in er C 3 
hes materials and activities, an 


th 5 roac 
e way he or she appt an adult whom they have to 


the way the children relate to 
an error that tests always show the inborn capacity of 
hey can only indicate à person’s present functioning, 


eR a A 
16 It is too widespread 
block existing intelligence and prevent a child from 


an individual. . Actually, t 
Sometimes emotions can 
using it well. 
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share. Sometimes observations contradict each other: “a child 
may appear shy in individual interviews and be aggressive in 
a group situation. Such contradiction proves only how much 
we need all those observations. People act differently in dif- 
ferent situations, and to understand people best we must see 
them in as many situations as possible. To a child an adult 
is somebody so different from his contemporaries, that we 
should never base our conclusions only on observations in 
the interview relationship, The concepts of “role” and “role- 
expectation” relate to this phenomenon. Human beings act 
differently according to expectations they assume others have 


of them. Sometimes those are perceived in accordance with 
reality, yet often they are not. 


Diagnosis and Treatment Plan 


ing of some underlying cay 


The group worker takes his diagnostic tools from knowledge 
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of the group process as well as of individual behavior. Let 
us, therefore, return to the previously given examples and 
take our next step in relation to diagnosis and resulting treat- 
ment plan. We had left these situations at the point of es- 
tablishment of facts. 

EXAMPLE 1: Our fourteen-year-old boys of Mexican 
parentage in a settlement house have been seen as adolescents 
coming from a discriminated minority group with little iden- 
tification with their fathers and with low capacity of trust 
towards the adult or towards each other. Through our psy- 
chological knowledge we know that the age of development 
of trust lies early in childhood and that it grows out of an 
identification with a beloved parent. Many of the boys, there- 
fore, will need to recapture this opportunity. A group worker 
whom they can trust and respect may help them to develop 
confidence in themselves and in others. 

‘As adolescents they also need an outlet for their spirit of 
adventure and for their growing feeling of independence. Be- 
sides identification with an individual, they need identification 
with their own heritage and pride in their background. 

As a group they present a loose structure with little oppor- 
tunity for a sense of belonging and with a potential for dic- 
tatorship or gang anarchy. The summary of the group work- 
er’s diagnosis and of the implied treatment goal would, there- 


fore, be: 
1. Adolescent boys with normal adolescent drives. 
hildhood and, therefore, 


2. Deprivation of satisfaction in € 
need for identification with a father-person or in some 
. eases with an accepting and consistent mother. 
3. Need for a positive self-image related to the nationality 


background. 
4. Poor group CO 
development towar 
i EXAMPLE 2: The YWCA teen-age group in a suburban 
area: The facts showed adolescent girls with a strong drive for 


hesion with danger of extreme group 
d dictatorship or anarchy. 
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status and for success in competition. There was confusion 
about values. There were great capacities for cooperation and 
a wish to contribute to the “good of society.” Translating those 
facts into diagnostic terms would probably mean: 


a comparatively 
t been severely 


fied by the con- 
arents and relatives in their neighborhood. 


ing with them. They 
io-patients when they them- 
selves can do i 
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Needs of self-importance must be met through opportunities 
for heterosexual activities and successful social life. Parties and 
sports, planned and worked out by the girls with the help of 
the group worker, can mean a great deal to an insecure and 
competitive group of adolescents. High individualization will 
allow outlet to those with great gifts and to those youngsters 
who feel left out. f 

EXAMPLE 3: The gang of seventeen- and eighteen-year-old 
boys was the one in which we saw the strong influence of poor 
housing, poor family relationships, and the feeling of having 
no importance in this world. The summarized diagnosis would 
resemble the one for the Mexican boys. Because of these young- 
sters’ age and their greater need for adult responsibilities and 


privileges we add: 


l. - Urgent need for provision of jobs or qualified training 
facilities. 

2. A long period of support by a person whom they trust. 

8. Constructive outlet for participation in change of envi- 
ronment is very important and might contribute not only 
to this change but to the self-confidence of the young- 


sters. 
4. In some cases referral for medical and psychiatric help. 


EXAMPLE 4: The young adult group that asked for mar- 
riage counseling needed help in expressing problems and in 
coming to terms with their own and community standards. 
Diagnostic thinking in relation to this group: 


adjusted young adults with the nor- 


1. Comparatively well- ith t 
ensions of this age entering into the 


mal fears and appreh ; 
adult responsibility of marriage. ] 
2. Help needed with direct teaching of facts in a free atmos- 
phere of group discussion allowing for expression of feel- 
ings and of doubts. 
3. Group needs help with awareness of the fact that these 
problems are common and nothing to hide. 
4. Group cohesion might become very strong as it is often 
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the case after such discussions. New diagnostic thinking 
will be needed at this point to determine whether con- 
tinued group meetings will be helpful to this group or 
whether it would be more helpful to the members to 
discontinue them. 


The latter remark presents a caution in all group work. 
Diagnosis never stops with its initial establishment. We must 


constantly watch it and either confirm or change it if facts 
change. i 


Treatment 


ussions), the work- 
is capacity for “empathy,” 


What is discipline and conscious use of oneself? In the be- 
lked about the professional atti- 


There is no professional relationshi 
replace this kind of experience. Love and friendship in their 
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deepest sense are such great gifts that they cannot be imitated. 
The professional relationship cannot reproduce them. It does, 
however, offer growth experience through acceptance and, 
_ understanding, It gives the group member the feeling of being 
completely accepted as an important individual human being 
with all his weakness and with all his strength. It gives both 
the individual and the whole group the feeling that the worker 
shares with them their vital concerns and is not imposing his 
own wishes upon them. : 
This feeling and its genuineness can only be established if 
the worker learns to be extremely sensitive to the members’ 
needs. This.is the reason why in selecting students. Schools of 
Social Work will look for the quality of compassion as well as 
for intellectual capacity and rational understanding. “It is the. 
Sensitivity of the socially vital layman raised to the Nth power 
which makes the difference between amateur and professional 
skill in working with social relationships.” “7 This focus on ~ 
the group members does not prevent the group worker from 
also considering the demands of society. But it does 
prevent him from fulfilling mainly his own needs. None of us 
can work without some satisfaction and this certainly should 


not be denied to the social group worker. In fact, if the worker 
his work, it will become 


does not derive any satisfaction from 
stale and cold. We would hope that the flame that brought 
him into work with people will be kept alive and continue to 
warm all his contacts. We mean only that he must not use the 
group for his own purposes. If he is an enthusiastic stamp 
collector he has every right to get some of the youngsters 
interested in this when,he feels that they have a certain curi- 
Osity in this or similar areas. But he cannot make all his club 
members ‘philatelists just because this is his interest. Perhaps 
he Himself is a person who has a great need for acceptance 
and admiration. He has no right to transform all his clubs into 
admiration societies for him. The latter is a great temptation 


17 Bertha Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in the Practice of Social Work 
p- 51. 4 


(New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942), 
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in group work, since the group worker is in a position where 
he can command a great deal of adoration and since his posi- 
tion can give him Opportunities to make members dependent 
‘on him. This danger is especially great in working with de- 
prived and unhappy groups because the social group worker 
is so largely the giver of tangible and intangible gratification. 
The worker needs much self-discipline to remember that the 
goal is always the independence and competence of the group 
members. é 

Conscious use of self also includes the capacity to set limits 
when necessary. To set limits in a constructive, not a punishing 


“postponing” gratification, of waiting for food and not scream- 
ing, of being able to accept that there is a “tomorrow” for play, 
no more the same evening, that Dad gets tired out by a wild 
me it another time. And we learn 
mitations: sharing the loved parents 
toys, taking turns, listening to others. 
all this—and it is usually and best 
e-and-take of everyday living—we 
d unhappy members of society. 

, the relationship between the mem- 
teachers, whether we consider chil- 


y nonparticipant brought 


out of his passive role by kind and helpful coaxing of other 


members. 


Yet sometimes the group itself cannot act or does not want 
to or does not know how to act. It is then that the group 


_ feelings and to lose and find ourselves in the joint enterprise. 
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worker must enter? he has received his cue to make use of the 
group work method in practice. 


III. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL GROUP - 
WORK IN PRACTICE . 


“All of us have a need to belong and when the belonging is tied with 


significance and worthwhileness we are enabled to rise above our personal 
18 


No two people will practice group work exactly alike. Social 
work does not want to produce puppets who follow strictly 
established patterns. The most helpful group worker is the 
one who can use basic principles in a creative and disciplined 


way. These principles are: 


1. The function of the social group worker is a helping or. 
enabling function. This means that his goal is to help the mem- 
bers of the group and the group as a whole to move toward 
greater independence and capacity for self-help. 

2. In determining his way of help, the group worker uses 
the scientific method—fact-finding (observation), analysis, 
diagnosis—in relation to the individual, the group, and the 
social environment. 

3. The group work method requires the worker to form 
purposeful relationships to group members and the group. This 
includes a conscious focusing on the purpose of the sponsoring 
Agency and the needs of the group as expressed by the mem- 
bers, and as implied in the member's behavior. It is differenti- 
ated from a casual unfocused relationship. 

4. One of the main tools in achieving such a relationship 


is the conscious use of self. This includes self-knowledge and 
f warmth and 


self-discipline in relationships without the loss o 
Spontaneity. 

5. Acceptance of peop 
havior, This includes a basi 
warmth relating to their strength as w 
“There Are Groups and Groups,” The Group, Vol. XIII, 


Je without accepting all their be- 
c respect and love for people, a 
ell as to their weakness. 


—_—_—_—____ 
18 Saul Bernstein, 
No. 1 (Oct. 1950), p. 6. 
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It is not sentimentality and is enhanced by understanding of 
individual needs and societal demands. 

6. Starting where the group is. The capacity to let groups 
develop from their own point of departure without imposing 
immediately outside demands. , 

7. The constructive use of limitations, They must be used 
judiciously in relation to individual and group needs and agency 
function. The forms will vary greatly. The group worker will 
mainly use himself, program materials, interaction of the group, 
and awakening of insight in the group members, 

8. Individualization. It is one of the specifics of the group 
work method that the individual is not lost in the whole, but 


that he is helped to feel as a unique person who can contribute 
to the whole. 


ict when necessary and 


leading member by enhancing his gift: 
democratic leader who increases the c 

10. The understanding and conscio 
gram as well as verbal materials (disc 


apacity of the group. 
us use of nonverbal pro- 
ussion), i 


include significant ob 
by brief notes on meetings of other groups to highlight appli- 
other settings. 


19 All names are fictitious. 
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other problems in addition to their medical condition. Epilepsy 
is a disease still regarded with great suspicion by people who 
know little about it. It has the Biblical stigma of the “falling © 
sickness.” Epileptics are often treated like outcasts. 

Actually the disease can now be quite well controlled if 
the patient is under competent medical care. It should not pre- 
vent the person from leading a normal life. Yet superstition 
gathering around epilepsy has made life very hard for those 
who suffer from it. They have difficulty in getting employment, 
they are regarded with suspicion and fear by their families, and 
they seldom have a normal social life. 

In this hospital both the neurologist and the case worker 
realized that the seizure patient could not get enough help ` 
ssed physicians. Because of the specifically 
s sickness they felt that group 
treatment would be helpful. The services of a social group 
worker were secured to start with a group of these patients. 

Such a group had to be a formed group. The first question 
that arose for the group worker was how to choose a small 
group of patients who would be congenial and helpful to one 
another, There were about 100 seizure patients attending the 
clinic; out of them a group of about eight or ten were to be 
selected. The patients’ records gave comparatively little infor- 
mation on personality and background. Group workers fre- 
quently find themselves in such a situation, in which they can 
use only the most obvious criteria for selecting patients. In this 
Case patients were chosen according to their age, to their ex- 


pressed wish to get some additional help, and to the doctor's 
impression that they needed such help. Out of the ten patients 
bers of the group. They 


invited, seven became regular mem 
were; 


from the hard-pre 
social problems related to thi 


Jor, 19 years old, college student, comes from a large family, 


grand mal ?° seizures. 

20 Grand mal are those seizures which are characterized by unconsciousness, 
the patient falling to the floor and in some instances writhing. Teeth are 
clenched and there is some foam at the mouth. Petit mal are epileptic seizures 
characterized by a short fleeting moment of unconsciousness. Often the en- 
Vironment is not aware of the attack. 
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4 ; t 

n99 old, housewife, married, one child and pregnan: 

ne the Tig GE the meetings. Grand mal with nocturnal 
seizures. (Seizures occur only at night.) 


Marce, 18 years old, college student, only child, petit mal. 


Fern, 19 years old, secretary, orphaned, large family, grand 
mal. = 


Don, 26 years old, clerk, lives separated from his parental. 
family, grand mal. 


Ep, 25 years old, salesman, only child, grand mal. 


Ray, 19 years old, salesman, parents divorced, only child, grand 
mal. 


Trp, Lucy’s husband, 22 years old, laborer, no seizures, 
came as a guest to the group. The group met in a pleasantly 
furnished room in the hospital. To create an informal atmos- 
phere the worker had prepared coffee and cookies, the meeting 
being in the afternoon. The group worker (W designates 
group worker in the record) was early to greet everyone who 


came. Lucy was the first one to arrive and the worker and she 
began to get acquainted. 


RECORD OF FIRST MEETING (EXCERPT) : 


It was at about this time that Joe entered, 
Joe kept his head down during the discussion, 
but mostly when he was speaking. There was 
discouragement and some cynicism in his 
voice. Both Lucy and W asked him about his 
studies, and he told us that he was taking his- 
tory and art. He enjoyed history. He added 
with some disgust he was going to school 
longer than he needed to. Lucy spiritedly en- 
tered this discussion. She said that she would 
be interested in learning more about psy- 
chology and psychiatry. She said that she her- 
self was very tense. She knew that this was not 
good for her. She would like to know more 
about what makes people tick. 

Marge entered smilingly, She looked like a 
little girl, a bit apologetic. She expressed her 
delight at coffee and cookies being available, 
When W poured the coffee half of it spilled on 
the floor. There was delighted laughter among 


all three of them and a loosening up of the 
atmosphere. 


Group worker ob- 
serves gestures and 
movements as much as 
the spoken word. Here 
we see indication of 
Joe’s embarrassment 
and discouragement. * 
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At this time Fern, a pretty 19-year-old girl, 
entered. Fern and Lucy discovered immedi- 
ately that they lived in the same neighborhood. 
They talked about the distance from the Hos- 
pital and about the poor streetcar service. This 
led into their talking about how long one has 
to wait at the clinic until one is’seen by the 
doctor. Fern said with some anger that some- 
times she waits from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until 4 o'clock in the afternoon. Fern asked 
the others how often they had to go for their 
medical appointments. Lucy and Fern said that 
they were going regularly. It was significant 
that the two students sounded most discour- 
aged. They said they did not keep appoint- 
_ments regularly. Marge said that she had had 
no grand mal seizures for months, but after this 
interval she had four in a row; and she was 
very, unhappy about this. Joe rather evasively 
said he had them quite often. Lucy reported 
hers occurring at periods she could not quite 
determine, yet it was often. 

W began to interpret the reason for the 
meeting. She told them that though not every- 
thing was known about their sickness, it might 
be helpful to discuss some of the questions 
they had about it, It might be of some help if 
one loosened up, and maybe seizures would be 
a little less frequent. They would be the first 
group to try this. Lucy said that she thought 
this marvelous and that we should try to find 
out as much as we can. The more people are 
able to talk freely with each other about it, the 
more we might learn about it, She also felt 
that she is so much under an inner strain that 
it would be very helpful for her to talk to others 
about it and get some indication of what to do. 
Her husband had first thought that she should 
not have a second baby because it might be too 
much of a strain for her. 
that she could learn to relax and that this would 
eee her seizures. Anyhow, she wanted to 
Ty, 

Fern: “If only people would not always 
think that we are just crazy, that we are some- 
thing like mentally sick. You have no idea 
how my brothers treat me. You know, I did not 


grow up with my brothers, because my mother 
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Members begin to re- 
late to purpose of the 
group. 


Group worker states 
purpose of meeting. | 
Sets tone by being frank 
about the limits of help 
that can be given. 


First expression of 
resentment. It comes 
early, because of the 
informal atmosphere 
and the realization that 


ve 
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died very early, but when they see me, they 
just stare at me all.the time, and they watch 
me, and I hate that. I have a very nice room- 
mate at the place where I am, and we went 
along very well, but when I had my last seiz- 
ure, she was present, and she was very good 
about it. But now she, too, is watching me all 
the time and always so cautious and says: 
‘Fern, sit down,’ and ‘Don’t get excited.’ I hate 
to be treated that way.” 

Lucy: “Yes, this is true, and very often your 
own family doesn’t understand. But it is amaz- 
ing how well my husband accepts it, and how 
good he is about it and understands it. It cer- 
tainly is terrible when it happens when your 
relatives are present. For instance, just for the 
first time when my brother-in-law came to visit 


always take us so dramatically. I will never 
forget the first time when I had an attack. i 


Fern brought up the question of what 
of seizures they had, whether it was petit mal 
or grand mal. Joe asked about the difference; 
he had never heard those words. W asked 
whether anyone knew the difference, Fern was 
the only one who tried to explain. W gave the 
information in more detail. This opened up 
everybody and they described their symptoms. 

W had the impression that they were so 
filled with so many problems that they had to 
jump from one point to ‘another. They went 


one has nothing to hide 
in this group. 


Joe is the least com- 
fortable of the group. 
He hides his feelings. 


This shows how Joe 
tries to forget about his 
condition. Group work- 
er first involves other 
members in the answer; 
gives information, when 
needed, 


This whole discus- 
sion shows the need of 
the group members to 


<del 
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into the question of drug treatment. In de- 
scribing the symptoms, they mentioned that 
the most horrible thing was the headache right 
after the attack, The drugs did not help, but 
they made them very drowsy, and they were 
yearning for a drug that would not do this. 


Fern and Marge were able to describe some 


combination of drugs that they were taking. 
They too complained of the drowsiness. W 
said that she would’ask Dr. Mann, the chief 
pe uiologs or another one of the physicians 
o talk to them, and this was greeted with 
great enthusiasm. i 

Fern then said with strong feeling that she 
goula, like to know whether this disease is 
hereditary. Her brother pressed her saying 


+ that she should not get involved with any fel- 


low, because she should never matty and have 
children. At this point Lucy spoke with great 
conviction that this was all wrong, that there 
was not a hereditary factor in this, but that one 
ea cece it with the husband beforehand. 

e said, “You will live with this man day and 


` night, and he will find out anyhow. It is better 


9 tell him beforehand, and if you both have 
lecided to go along with it, then you just make 
up your mind not to be so worried about it, 
aad you can have children and raise them 
happily. I had my own child, and I know that 
it is a healthy child.” Lucy continued talking 
about how she met her husband, and said that 
as a youngster she did not dare to go out as 
other girls did. Marge interrupted her and 
Said, smilingly, that she should not think that 
others dare to go out. She never had gone out 
with any boy either, because she was much 
too afraid. Fern said that she felt very strongly 
about all this and wanted to know the answer 
in regard to heredity. W gave Lennox’ ex- 
planation of the fact that having seizures is not 
hereditary but that there might be some dis- 
Position toward it in people. This wat well 
understood by the group, and even Joe joine: 
the discussion at this point, trying to explain 
it. Lucy added with conviction: “You simply 
cannot live always thinking about it. For many 
years I could not even look above MY own 


talk about their sick- 
ness. It also gives the 
outsider a good insight 
into the feelings of 
seizure patients. 


Realistic help given 
by one group member 
to others. This is es- 
pecially helpful, since 
it comes from a “fellow- 
sufferer.” 


Open admission of 
an “inadequacy,” be- 
cause others have lived 
through the same prob- 
lem. 


Worker gives infor- 
mation and support. 
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-nose. Yet I began to see that it is impossible 
to live that way, and I began to think about 
people and somehow the sickness did not mat- 
ter that much.” Marge added it was such a 
relief to see others who have the same prob- 
lems. Joe was comparatively quiet during this 
discussion. W asked him whether he had 
friends. He said that he had quite a few, 

Everybody in the group felt that they had to 

* discuss further the problem of predisposition, 


Lucy: “I think it is because nobody has 
it, and they consider 


lowed to drive a car,” and 
about this too, 


* Sometimes the work. 
er must limit members. 
Her limitation is set 
by time. It is helpful 
not to run meetings 
with much emotional 
content for too long a 
period. This allows for 
stimulation of the mem- 
ers’ Own inner forces 
after the meeting. 
Questions are raised 
to increase the group’s 
Participation and feel- 
ing of responsibility. 


—— 
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have in the group the more people will know 
what to do and understand themselves. 

Joe began to collect his books. The girls 
helped with cleaning. While they were getting 
up, Fern said that we should not be so formal 
to each other in this group and we should call 
each other by first names. It was also Fern 
who added that it might be good if some other 
fellows were in the group because poor Joe 
must feel very isolated. Joe smiled for the 
first time. 

Lucy suggested she would like to bring her 
husband because it would be good for him “to 
see others who are in the same boat as I am.” 
With feeling for the others, she added, “Don’t 
think that you are funny or crazy. He knows 
me, and he understands this.” The others 
thought that this would be a good idea. WwW 


_ Suggested they might wait a little longer on 


this, until they had talked among themselves 
a little more. Lucy agreed readily and Fern 
said it would be better “when we know a lot, 
and can tell them, and I sure wish that we 
could tell them.” 

Other plans they discuss 
Were to go out together an 
she had the baby. 


ed in the last minute 
d to visit Lucy when 


Summary—First Meeting 

In this first meeting the worker 
of informality so that free expression of thoughts and feelings 
was possible. The members of the group began to relate to 
each other primarily on grounds of a feeling of having common 
problems. The worker played an enabling role in relating 
members to each other. She was sometimes supportive and at 
times gave simple explanations. She observed carefully and 
used this meeting for “fact-finding as well as for giving some 
direct help. - AA 

Fact-finding included observing the roles played by indi- 
vidual group members: Lucy, the pacifier, reliever of tension; 
Fern, the “trigger,” the one who asked questions; Marge, the 
timid follower; Joe, the waiting observer. She learned that some 


established an atmosphere 
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of those roles hid strong feelings. Lucy was really fearful, 
needy of her husband’s Support; Joe was wearing a mask. A 
sense of belonging had been initiated and the group members 


had been able to show unusual frankness in relation to their 
sickness. 


Second Meeting (Summarized Account): 


ing group work Services and he told the members about the _ 
way he handled dates. 


Don’s presence meant 


RECORD OF THIRD MEETING (EXCERPT): 


Joe asked to discuss the question of car 


added, “Friends offer to > 
but I don’t like that.” 


Joe agreed and said that it is horrible that 
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_Group worker had 
given support when so- 
cietal limits were un- 
justified. She had also 
the responsibility to 
help members accept 
justified limitations. Her 
question opens up dis- 
cussion to allow mem- 
bers to think this 
through together. 


Group worker is sen- 
_ sitive to Ed’s feelings 

and his incapacity to 
express them. She pro- 
tects him without hurt- 
ing his pride. 


he is not allowed to drive. He underlined that 
a state law did not allow seizure patients to 
drive. W asked them whether they considered 
the law reasonable or thought it should be 
changed? Ed started telling about a beautiful 
new car he had when he was told not to drive 
because of his seizures. He made up his mind 
to drive only until he could sell it. “I drove 
it and then I had a seizure. I smashed it to 
bits, and so I couldn’t even sell it.” Joe con- 
fessed that he.too had driven a car and had 
backed into a door. They agreed that the law 
forbidding driving was reasonable. Ed added: 
“I rode with a friend of mine, one of my best 
friends, we both were not hurt, but we could 
have been.” Lucy: “I really don’t need it so 
badly, but it must be very hard on a man 
because I know, the man always wants to do 
the driving.” W could see in Ed’s face that 
he wanted to talk about this more, because his 
face worked and looked very pained. Finally 
he blurted out, “I tell you, I learned a lesson, 
I tell it here just among us. I had a girl friend 

But when 


she learned that I should not drive she told 
me not to. And just a few days later I smashed 


up the car. Now sh 
more. I have walked 
and I have begged 

she just slammed the 
hear what I had to say.” There was a storm “of 
y for Ed. Lucy said, * 


e with other things 
with not driving when it is forbidden?” The 
group's siding with Ed did not really help him 
because he liked the girl too much and did not 
want to feel disloyal toward her. W said to 


Lucy that the girl was not 
seizures but only to 


id that she cow 
at ir] that nobody is perfect 


and that one can ma e mistakes and not re- 
ite a speech, saying 
er person one has to 
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. added with a smile “and don’t think we didn’t 
fight before our marriage,” and added “Ed, 
why don’t you write to her? Maybe she'll lis- 
ten to you.” 

Ed nodded and said that he would try but 
he could not see how he could make it clear to 
his friend. He had “learned his lesson, but it 
was awful not to be able to drive.” 

Group worker helps W said that driving actually seemed to mean 
with some deeper un- more than just driving a car, didn’t it? Joe 
derstanding of feelings. nodded and said that it made one feel so strong. 

W said that it really means to them being a 
man and being a whole man, and that they 
see this as a symbol of their manliness. At 
that point Ed said with great effort: “I did not 
tell you the whole story, but I almost killed 
a boy in my accident, I dragged him along. 
It was terrible...” At that moment there was 
a strong, warm feeling in the group. Joe said 
that he could understand Ed’s feelings and he 


d driven a car. 
This happened when he had met a friend who 
had come from Korea, They had a glass of 
beer together, and in the same place was an 
old man who had become quite drunk. He 


man in the car and 
drove him home. They sat in the car for 
an hour or two and the man told him all 
about himself and about his son who had been 
killed. Ed added, “Well, after I told the man 
that I had seizures he felt that he was better 
_ capable than I to drive the car, He did not 
€ streetcar all the way back 
to the city.” This Produced a roar of laughter, 
a helpful ending to an emotional meeting. 


Summary—Third Meeting 


In this meeting the 
limitations related to tl 


and she fears them at her about the time o! 
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‘helped others through his open confession-of violation of this 


limit. The group worker's role is to promote an atmosphere 
that makes this possible. At times the group worker interprets 
deeper reasons for feeling, as she did in considering the men’s - 


need to drive. 
We observe also how the group bond deepens. 


RECORD OF FOURTH MEETING (EXCERPT): 


This little incident Marge called about half an hour before the 
shows Marge’s two-way group started, saying in an embarrassed voice 
feelings about the meet- that she had to work for an examination and 


ings: she wants to go thought she could not come today. W asked 
f the examination. Since 


the same time. 

It also shows another 
phenomenon, occurring 
in psychiatry, case 
work, and group work, you 50 


named “transference.” I am g i i 
leave earlier if I feel it takes too long.” W said 


The client relates to the 
that she could do that. 


helping person as if he 
is someone else out of 
his past. Here Marge 
sees in the group work- 
er “mother” who tells 
her what to do. She 
takes a question as a 
welcome “order.” Group 
workers are aware O 
this phenomenon an 
know that it takes time 
to work through it. 


oup, with the exception of Fern, came 
eke Pind had brought his friend, Ray. 
huge boy, 19 years old. He looked 
1 basketball player, very tall, broad- 
shouldered, with great strength in his hand- 
clasp. W introduced Ray to the other mem- 
bers of the group and there was quick and 
warm acceptance. The meeting did not start 


formally because they waited for Fern. Don 


Ray was a 
like a typica! 
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said that since he was now working for his 
room and board, he did not have so much time 
to brood, and he felt he had less severe head- 
aches and fewer seizures, Marge sat on the 
The advantages of a couch between Lucy and Ray.: Don remarked 
co-ed group! how “little and cute” Marge looked and Marge 
glowed with pleasure. At that time Fern en- 
tered. It was apparent how very attractive she 
was to the boys. 

While W filled the cups with coffee, Don 
asked Fern about her age. Don said that he 
felt like a grandfather. Marge mentioned that 
many people had told her that she looked so 
very old. It was gratifying to her when several 
of the group said that she did not look old at 
all, on the contrary, she looked “Teal cute.” She 
actually looked pretty on this day, and differ- 
ent from the mousy person she had seemed to 

. be the first time. She wore a bright dress and 
her behavior was more outgoing. She told the 
group that this was her twentieth birthday, but 
that she had not told anybody else about it. 

Such “recreational in- Ed immediately started the “happy birthday” 
terludes” are of great song, and they sang for her. For about half 
importance, They al- an hour there .was kidding back and forth, | 
low for a “try-out” of laughing, and a light and easy relationship. It 
“more conventional re- was interesting to observe that Joe, who had | 


lationships, They also been so aloof in the first meeting, was right 
give relief from too in the middle of all this, well accepted by the 
much introspection. It others and joining in the fun. Ed finally said, 
is part of the task of the “Well, we don’t get down to our purpose.” 
group worker to be Fem asked whether everybody knew each 

aware of the right mo- other’s “life history.” They said that they had 

ment for them and to talked about it, but did not know too much 


terminate at the right about Ray. Ray said that he had grand mal, 
moment. that attacks were Serious and frequent. He 
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_ Group worker's role 
is explanation of agency 
Procedure. She must 
accept the feelings of 
hostility, yet help the 
group members to use 
the services offered. 


pave see how fear is 

ak by aggressive 
other unacceptable 

behavior. x 


other aspects. Don said the main point is to 
understand one’s own sickness. Once a psy- 
chiatrist had helped him with some of this. 

Marge said that she too had had psychiatric 
interviews. They had helped her some and 
she was satisfied with them. Lucy spoke up 
resentfully. She had wanted to be referred to 
a psychiatrist because she felt that she had 
many problems she wanted to discuss. She had 
had great difficulties in relationships, with her 
family and people she wanted as friends. Yet 
the hospital had not referred her. Her resent- 
ment mounted when she described how she 
had talked with her physician and how he had 
told her that no psychiatrist could help her if 
she could not help herself. y 

This opened up much expression of hostility 
toward other hospital physicians: “They have 
too little time for us, they always tell us we 
should pull ourselves up by our own boot- 
straps.” Lucy expressed resentment towards 
the fact that the doctor looks at her for five 
minutes, prescribes the same thing, and yet 
she has to wait for hours. W agreed that this 
was really hard on patients. The clinic is a 
large place, and little individual attention can 
be given. W told the group that Dr. Mann 
(clinic neurologist) would come to talk to them. 
They should feel free to bring up their ques- 


tions and complaints. 


Don picked up on Lucy’s concern with her 


family relationships. He wanted to understand 
more about it. Becoming more independent 
might help. Marge nodded, and even Joe said 
that he liked to discuss this. Ray began to 
speak slowly, his head down, not looking at the 
others. He told them that he had seen a psy- 
chiatrist and that it helped somewhat, but he 
wanted to talk to them. He had been such a 
terrible child. The teachers had been friendly 
to him, but when he had his first seizure at the 
age of seven or eight, he felt so resentful and 
so frightened that he fought everybody. Yet 
he always was afraid. He knew he was a 
strong-looking boy, but that there was this 
secret sickness and he could not really live up 
to the way he looked. He did not do his school 
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Being with “fellow- 
sufferers” allows for a 
quick feeling of confi- 
dence. With confession 
comes relief. This gives 
the first possibility of 
working on the prob- 
lem. Group members 
set limitations for one 
another, 


Insight of one group 
member helps the other 
one. 


work. Finally he was thrown out of school. 
Ray spoke in a slow hesitant manner, It was 
amazing to see the patience of the other group 
members. (This included Don who usually 
was not patient.) They listened with compas- 
sion, agreed, disagreed, smiled and nodded. 

Ray continued telling how he moved from 
one school to another, always feeling that 
everything was futile. He said, “I dreamed of 
becoming a pilot, all my life I was around 
airplanes, I even started to build them. But 
now I know that this is impossible.” 

He was now in vocational training, but he 
often missed school. He knew it was only 
partially due to the seizures. He always felt 
mad at the world. His seizures had become 
much more serious. Recently he had experi- 
enced a very serious one and had fallen down 
two flights of stairs. His mother had found 
him badly bruised. He added with great feel- 
ing, “She had just left the house for two min- 
utes. She hardly dares to leave the house when 
I am around.” Don said that he, too, had 
found himself falling down several flights but 
strangely had not hurt himself. Lucy said the 
body seems to be relaxed during seizures, Ray 
went on in his halting voice, filled with emo- 
tion, saying that his seizures were actually 
getting worse and worse, and then he added, 
“All right, since we are all in the same boat 1 
am telling you something, but I don’t want it 
to go out of this room. I am drinking heavily.” 
Several of the others, especially Lucy, Fern, 
and Joe, said with great compassion, but rather 
firmly, that he must not do this, that alcohol 
increases seizures, Ray said, “I was told this, 
but I did not believe those doctors.” The others 
laughed and Ray added, “I guess I have to be- 
lieve those fellows now, because I have seen 

ow the seizures follow the drinking.” 

Fern leaned forward and said to Ray, “How 
does the drinking make you feel, Ray?” Ray: 
“Well, it makes me feel good inside.” Fern: 
“You don’t really crave the stuff, do you? 
You don’t even like to drink so very much. 
It makes you feel like a normal person, like 
others, doesn’t it?” Ray: “My goodness, what 
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a smart deduction!” Everybody laughed but 
everybody nodded. Lucy said, “That is it. 
Fem is right, we always feel we are not like 
everyone else, and we try to forget it one way 
or another. The way I have done it is to 
withdraw into myself. I was such a big girl 
and I did not dare to meet others.” Ray: 
“When you drink, you seem to forget that 
you really are not worth much.” Don said 
that Ray was worth something. He was sup- 
ported strongly by Joe. 

W said that they were right, but that one 
needs time and help to learn this. Ray nodded 
and said, “Maybe it helps talking with all of 
you about it. I don’t know.” And then he 
continued, in a monotone, about how he hated 
himself when he drank. He told of his having a 
seizure right in the bar. He broke a window. 
He woke up and looked into the faces of 
three policemen, who were holding him, He 
could not explain that he had had a seizure. 
He repeated this several times, demonstrating 
how he tried to raise his head to explain and 
could not do it. He was taken to a hospital 
and locked up. He told of the feeling of 
shame and futility. Don suggested that 
epileptics should carry a dog tag indicating 
their sickness. 

During all this 
It was obvious that he ha 
tunity for his friend and he was glad he was 
talking. He always encouraged him. When 
Ray said, “Should I tell you?” Ed nodded, 
“I told a lot last time, don’t worry.” When 
Don suggested the dog tags, Ed agreed that 
this might help, but one should try not to get 
into such a situation. Ray nodded seriously. 
He then continued, “I know Ed here says that 
he is not ashamed of having seizures, but the 
truth is I am, I am ashamed.” Lucy: “You 
see, Ray, we all felt that way, but you have 
to learn to live with this, and actually it is 
nothing that we can help, nothing that we 
have done. You don’t have to feel ashamed 
of this. Don’t you have any friends?” Ray 
said that he had a few friends, but lost them 
Once he was driving with some of 


discussion Ed was very quiet. 
d wanted this oppor- 


easily. 
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High group identifi- 
cation. 


Group worker moves 
in the direction of more 
insight. 


Worker’s question has 
led into discussion of 
Ray’s inner feelings of 
worthlessness, 


Ray’s answer is most 
significant. Our “self. 
image” (what we think 
we are) seldom coin- 
cides with the way 
others see us and our 
real being. Yet every 
human being feels more 
at peace if those two 
pictures fall together, 
It is one of our goals 
to help people to 
achieve some true self- 
knowledge. 


them. He must have become unconscious or 
fallen asleep, but they dumped him out of 
the car, and went on without him. The re- 
action of the other group members to this 
was extremely strong: Those were not real 
friends. They had done a terrible thing to 
him. Why was he so stupid to consider them 
friends? 

W asked Ray whether he was trying very 
hard to make friends. He said, thoughtfully, 
that he never believed anybody could be his 
friend and perhaps he was trying too hard. 
When they hurt him, he would hit them. 
Fern said, “And if you would not lick them, 
you would feel that you are not worth any- 
thing, would you not?” Ray said, “Sure. I 
am just a coward inside.” Fern said, “You are 
not a coward, you are just so darned insecure 
because you don’t think that people will like 
you.” Lucy said to him, “Why do you think 
so afraid and desperately 
look for friends? You are such a fine-looking 
fellow, all the girls will be after you. You really 
look wonderful, you don’t have to be afraid.” 
There came Ray’s pathetic and quiet answer: 
“Well, that is not the way I look at myself.” 

Fern was sitting beside W and whispered 
in a low voice while the others were talking: 
“You know, he needs help, more than any one 


of us, we must help him, he really needs it 
very badly.” 


Ray went on to say that it helped him 
when the teacher in his class told him that 
he should meet another fellow who also had 
seizures. He had never known anyone else 
with seizures. When the teacher told him 
that it was Ed, he simply could not believe 

im. Ray said, “You know I thought it would 
be Fred.” Ed: “Yes, he looks like a little in- 
Secure runt.” Ray: “Or perhaps Roy.” Ed: 
“Well, he looks quite secure.” Lucy: “See, 
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Increase of self-con- 
fidence through identi- 
fication with others. 


Group worker must 
appear almost unreal 
because her problems 
are not discussed. It is 
important that the 
group feel the focus is 
on them. 


Awareness of the help 
that comes from group 
interaction. 


Ray, you think a person who has seizures must 
look like a terribly insecure little person. You 
don’t look like this yourself.” Ed: “You see, 
Ray, you never believed I could be the one 
who had seizures. You don’t look that way 
yourself. To everyone but yourself you look 
like a fine fellow. Maybe you can believe it 
now.” Ray looked to the floor and said in a 
low voice, “Well, it really is amazing, all 
of you don’t look that way. - . - It sure helps 
to see this and talk about it.” 

While they were getting up, enthusiasm 
about this meeting was expressed. Marge said 
that she was glad sheʻhad come, this was the 
best one yet. Joe agreed. Don said, “Every 
one of us is so insecure, perhaps with the 
exception of the social worker.” W laughed 
and said they probably all had that in com- 
mon, although it might be related to different 
problems. 

Ray said, “You know, it is amazing how I 
could talk to all of you today, and you know 
why? It is because we are in the same boat. 
We have something in common, and when I 
talk to you, I know that you know what I’m 
talking about. It was good to talk to the 
psychiatrist, but it took me twelve meetings 
to find out what I had in common with 


this guy.” 

Joe and Don talked excitedly about the 
meeting. Joe said, “You know, this is simply 
marvelous. Well, this is more powerful than 
any medicine I ever had.” Don: “That it 
is. My goodness, you don’t feel relieved just 
those two hours we sit together, it somehow 
works on you the whole week and you feel 
better.” Joe: “And there is always the next 
meeting to look forward to. It is good to come 


regularly to every meeting.” 


Comment—Fourth Meeting 


This one was a very Si 
member gave the others an oppor 
themselves. Yet his proble 
so that they could identify 


gnificant meeting. The new group 
tunity to focus outside of 
ms were close enough to their own 
highly with him. His own realiza- 
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tion that he had taken on the prejudices of society about epi- 
leptics and his astonished relief that not all of them were really 
ugly was an experience that had much meaning to all of them. 
The feeling of belonging breaks through in this meeting. There 
is little recording of the worker’s role. The meeting is so alive 
that the worker's presence is necessary mostly to give security. 
The discussion would not have been possible without somebody 
present who made the members feel that it was safe to be so 
frank. At times a question by the worker led into some more 
insight. 

Fifth to Eighth Meetings Summarized 

Accounts: 


diet. 


In another meeting the counselor from a vocational guidance 
bureau visited the group members, and they learned from him 
about work opportunities, His visit also gave them an oppor- 
tunity to interpret to a stranger their own condition and to 
learn how to explain it to him or to an employer. After those 


RECORD OF NINTH MEETING (EXCERPT): 


Lucy said little. Joe looked so much better 
and calmer than on other days. Lucy said 
that she felt more relaxed, Ted spoke up em- 
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Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the group 
members to tell an out- 
sider what they had 
learned about their sick- 
ness, 


z 


phatically. He insisted that all that Lucy 
needed was to feel more relaxed, that drugs 
were not worth a thing. He, Ted, was against 
drugs, and thought that there was no use in 
taking them. W asked what the others thought 
about it. Joe said that they had learned from 
Dr. Mann that drugs do not do miracles, but 
are helpful. Ed said that medication was im- 
portant even if emotional feelings played a 
part in their sickness. Marge described how 
her prescription had to be changed to follow 
her needs. She now had only petit mal attacks. 
Grand mal attacks might reoccur, if she left 
off the medication. $ 
Don and Ray agreed with the others. W 
summarized by saying that they had learned 
that body and soul belong together. Medi- — 
cation and understanding one’s emotions can 
work together. Ted seemed impressed by the 
fact that others, who had the same sickness 
as his own wife, agreed with the medical pro- 
fession. He said that he could accept medi- 
cation for Lucy. He only wished she were 
less upset. She was especially upset each time 
she had had contact with her own family. 
This time the content of the meeting focused 
mainly on Lucy. Lucy told that her father 
and mother were separated. When she spoke 
with her mother she felt she had to defend 
her father, and when she spoke with her 
father, she felt she had to defend her mother. 
She hated her stepmother, the woman her 
father married after his separation from her 
own mother. None of her family had ever 
been warm towards her, and her father pre- 
ferred the stepsisters. With mounting emotion 
he could never forget the 


she declared that s 
day her father was leaving the family. She 
was a little girl, and she had tried to hold him 


back. She held tight to his pants and screamed 
that he should not leave the family. He had 
slapped her across the mouth and flung her 
across the room. Although she felt that she 
could never forget it, she had never talked 
about this before. 

W asked the others whether they under- 


stood what had hurt Lucy? Joe said that what 
had hurt her most was that her father seemed 


< 
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Group worker uses 
the interpretation of the 
other members. She 
summarizes and ex- 
plains some deeper 
meaning. 


Interpretation given. 


Insight into the feel- 
ings of one individual in 
the group produces in- 
sight in another one, 
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not to care for her. It must hurt to see that 
he now cares for others. Don said that she 
was jealous of her stepmother. W said that 
it was hard for her to realize that her father 
liked others. She had been hurt by the man 
she loved first in her life. The hurt had 
occurred at an age where every child was de- 
pendent on an adult. Don added, “I think she 
really dislikes her father, but she thinks that 
she dislikes her stepmother.” 

W explained that in spite of Lucy being 
now an adult woman, her feelings were those 
of the little girl who cried for love, and was 
pushed away. This made her resentful when 
she saw her family. It also made her afraid 
of other relationships. Ted nodded and said 
that Lucy was afraid of liking people. W 
asked “What about friends, Lucy?” Lucy 
said, “I always think I will lose them and I 
held on to them and then I lose them any- 
how.” W nodded and said that she was hang- 
ing onto people just as she hung onto her 
father. She was afraid of the rejection that 
she expected. 

Marge suddenly cried out, “Now, I under- 
stand myself much better, it is the same with 
me. This is the way I have always acted with 
friends, and I have never known why. But I 

ow now because my mother and father were 
fighting with each other, and I was always 
between them. One day when I wanted to 
Prevent him from hitting my mother, he hit 
me. I have always felt guilty towards my 
mother, because I felt I had not protected her. 


Oh, I understand so much better now.” 
Ray nodded thoughtfully and said, “Sounds 
familiar. I never saw my old man,” At this 


moment he frowned; he was having an attack 
of petit mal. 
Lucy. 

W summarized what had been said. She 
added that Lucy needed to feel that she was 
no longer seven years old, and did not depend 
now on this person who had rejected her. 
Ted said, “She still looks for father.” W: 
“And yet she can’t maké Ted her father.” Ted: 
“I would not want to be her father.” Lucy: 
“And I would not want Ted to be my father, 
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Movement toward 
health does not go in a 
Straight line. Lucy re- 
turns to her fear of fam- 
ily conflict. 

Ted has gained un- 
derstanding and is able 
to be less resentful of 
Lucy’s tenseness. 


— Joe begins to “cover 
up’ less. He is aware 
of his reluctance to par- 
ticipate. 


Comment—Ninth Meeting 

This time another member of the gro 
spotlight. She introduc 
and the impact childhoo 
worker’s role in this meeting 
towards more interpretation 


Tenth Meeting Summarized Account: 


The tenth meeting was 
which the group tried t 
supper together. Then th 


. did not have a very goo 
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I think I want him to be my husband. I think 
it helps to realize this.” W said that it often 
helped to learn what makes us tick. Perhaps 
she could relax with the knowledge that she 
now had her own life, her husband, a child, 
another on the way. Those children were now 
dependent on her. 

Don said that only two months ago he had 
been so dependent and resentful towards his 
family. Yet leaving home, getting on his own 
feet, and having the group had made all the 
difference in the world. Lucy: “How can I 
relax when each time I visit the family they 
discuss their problems with me?” Ted said 
gently, “Maybe it is also my responsibility to 
take Lucy away from these worries about her 
family. We should do more things together, 
things she likes, like having picnics.” Ted 
also talked about his own father, and that he 
d relationship with him 
either. At least his father had not abandoned 
the family. His mother was a kind woman. 
He, Ted, now realized that Lucy had been 
hurt more severely. Ray said that we must 
understand that the people who have hurt 
us are human too. He wanted to try to look 
at his “old man” that way. Somebody asked 
Ed why he was so quiet. He only smiled and 
said that he did not have much to say. Joe 
added, “That is usually my role, isn’t it?” 


up, Lucy, was in the 
f family relationships 
d experiences have on the adult. The 
was a more active one. She moved 

than had been given previously. 


ed the problem o 


not a discussion meeting but one in 
o exercise some social skill. They had 
e evening was spent in learning a new 
group members with the exception 


skill, dancing. None of the 
of Ed had learned how to dance. The experience was an un- 
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usually liberating one. The group members were first anxious 
and hardly dared to move. Under the skillful leadership of 
another group worker who showed her sensitivity by starting 
with simple uncomplicated steps, everybody became involved 
in dancing. When during the evening Ray, the giant, started 
dancing with the tiny Marge and finished by lifting her up in 
the air while the rest of the group stood in a circle and ap- 
plauded with joy, one had the feeling that the group members 


had made an important step toward healthy relations to others, 
and toward self-confidence. 


RECORD OF ELEVENTH MEETING (EXCERPT): 


Ed had given the im- Ed was concerned with the question of what 
pression of great secur- set off the seizures, Ed had felt sick this morn- 
ity, as long as the ing. He had not gone to school, but he`had 
others were very in- had no seizure. He wanted to understand 
secure. Their move- better what emotions have to do with seizures. 
ment toward health al- His Seizures recently came mainly at the time 
lowed him to admit of large dances when he was anxious not to 
more of his problems, have them. He felt he was not afraid of those 

dances but he wa 


ere were other moments when he had felt 
similar fear. He described his feelings when 
he stood on the stage. He said he felt so 
terribly frightened when he knew that all those 
people were looking at him. He trembled and 
felt dizzy, b 


no seizure. Ray said, “You had stage fright.” 


i Group can now take agreed and added that we were afraid 
interpretation of feel- i i 


ings early in a meeting. learn not to make a 


were not able to live up. 
Joe said that he understood that very well. He 
had changed schools but failed in courses he 
usually could handle, It was especially bad 
when someone else produced good work, 
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Group workers must 
be able to conduct indi- 
vidual interviews. This 
is Joe’s step toward 
showing his true feel- 
ings. He must do this 
first in an individual 
contact with a person 
he trusts, before he can 
do this in a group. 

We must allow for 
such individual dif- 


ferences. 


irig 


W said that feelings of competition are 
strong with many people. They start with 
rivalry with brothers or sisters and get trans- 
ferred to other people. Marge said that much 
of her feelings of rivalry related to her sister. 
Ray commented that Marge must have over- 
come some of this since she seemed so different 
from the first day when he had seen her. Ed 
said that he began ta understand some of his 
feelings. He added that he usualiy was not 
afraid of dances. Only right now he had no 
girl. Ed said that his seizures had been worse 
in January, at a time when he drank much and 
before this group met. Now he was drinking 
far more moderately. It was significant that 
Ray who had previously told about his own 
drinking said that this moderate drinking was 
perhaps too much for Ed. 

Joe said that he could not understand the 


whole discussion. His seizures always ap- 


peared when he was contented, and he had 
This was said 


nothing to complain about. 
with an unhappy and solemn facial expres- 
sion. He said his last seizures occurred when 
he was fishing with a friend. One of the group 
members asked Joe whether the person with 
whom he was fishing was a good friend. Joe 
said, “Yes, and it was our last meeting be- 
fore he went into the army.” Ed said that 
that must have made him sad. Joe shrugged 
his shoulders. 
Later Joe as! 
time alone with 
more to him th 


ked the group worker for some 
her. He said the group meant 
an he could describe, only he 
was still inhibited. He then spoke freely of 
his school failure, in spite of his high intel- 
ligence and of other unhappy experiences. 
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Comment—Eleventh Meeting 


In working with pople we learn that development never 
occurs in a straight line upward. Though the group had had a 


happy experience new doubts assailed it. Those members of | 


the group who in the beginning had a great need to cover up 
anxiety and to pretend that they had no problems now felt 
freer to bring out their doubts and fears. Ed and Joe appeared 
at this meeting with their problems. Joe was still very reluc- 
tant to talk, but did not keep up his pretense of indifference. 

Many of the problems presented were the problems of all 
young adults and not only exclusively related to their sickness. 
‘The worker's role was to be understanding and to give support, 
information, and some interpretation. 


Twelfth to Fourteenth Meetings 
Summarized Account: 


In the next meetings some of the 
of Ed and Joe, were worked out. Fe 


a job. She was Supervising some g 
sales work. 


problems, especially those 
rn had been able to accept 
irls and training them for 


RECORD OF FIFTEENTH MEETING (EXCERPT) 

Fern returns to the Fern arrived after 
group in a moment of meetings. She s 
teal crisis, that she had a 


Stare at her and question her. What should 
she do when sh 


stayed away fr 


ager had known about her seizures. 
An opportunity for W threw 


the question back to the group. 
the group members to Ray said sh 
use their own newly 
won insight. 


ecause the gi 
had happened, 


it seem like something one must not talk about. 
Ed wondered whether she should ask the 
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Group worker re- 
minds Ed of the reality 
of feelings. We cannot 
always do what we 
should do. 


_ Notice Ferns anx- 
lety, also the change 
in Marge who has be- 
come more secure and 
outspoken. 


manager to explain to the girls. He added 
that he thought, though, that Fern should be 
able to do it. Had we not tried to work on 
ourselves to be able to do this? W agreed 
but did Fern feel comfortable? Joe said that 
Fern felt afraid because she felt she had lost 
status. Fern nodded. Marge said that she 
thought it not right for the manager to explain. 
It looked like an apology. W asked the group 
whether they felt that Fern had to apologize 
for something. Fern said that she would like 
to apologize for the commotion she had 
started, but not for having seizures. She asked 
whether she should start by saying, “Pm sorry 
for what happened.” Joe said that he felt that 
she should not say that she was sorry but start 
out by explaining what happened. 

W asked whether Fern had some idea how 
the girls felt. Marge thought the girls were 
probably quite curious and somewhat fright- 
ened, W asked the group whether they 
thought being frightened would be natural? 
They realized that a seizure was frightening 
to those who had never seen one. Marge sug- 
gested that Fern might say she was sorry for 
the inconvenience she had caused. She should 
explain to the girls that she had felt no pain 
and they need not be afraid. Fern asked what 
she should do if there were more questions. 
Marge said that people usually do not ask 
too much. They want to understand, but they 
do not ask for a whole medical lecture. W 
agreed to this and suggested that Fern should 
give added information only if asked. W also 
suggested that she could tell the girls that it 
might help them on their job if they are in- 
formed. They might meet anxious parents 
who have children with seizure and they could 
help them to understand better. Fern was 
delighted and relieved by this idea. If she 
could make this experience a part of the train- 
ing, she felt that she could now face the girls. 


Comment—Fifteenth Meeting 


The excerpt of this recor 
diate help with a ve 
source of security an 


d shows the importance of imme- 
ry real problem. The group presents a 
d learning. The group members, being 
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highly identified with each other, cannot yet look at their 
sickness objectively; the group worker supplies this more ob- 
jective aspect. 


Sixteenth Meeting Summarized Account: 


The sixteenth meeting was again a “reality tryout.” The 


group met to eat in a public place. They went to an exhibit 
together. 


The seventeenth meeting was the last one for the group. It 
is important that ending not be done abruptly. Ending often 
intensifies feelings of fear and of rejection. If necessary, some 
hope of other support must be offered. The group worker had 
prepared the members for some time previous to the last meet- 
ing for this ending. She planned the meeting as one of con- 
scious evaluation to help the group members to be aware of 
their own development and give them strength to increase it. 


RECORD OF SEVENTEENTH MEETING (excerpt); 


W suggested we do some evaluation of the 
Sroup experience. What had the group ex- 
perience meant to them? Fern, as in the first 
meetings, took the lead and said that the 
group had helped all of them to gain a great 
deal of self-confidence, She said that though 
she had not been Present all the time. she 
felt that she was able to explain her sickness 
to others and she herself did not feel as badly 
about it. Ted spoke up and said that self- 
confidence showed in one’s relationships with 
other people. Several of their acquaintances 

ad commented on how very different Lucy 
was. She was more relaxed and seemed to 
be more friendly with people. Lucy was 2 
little embarrassed and quite flushed. W said 
it was nice to get such compliments from one $ 
husband. She nodded and said that she felt 
it was easier for her to talk with people now: 

W said the gaining of self-confidence was 
one of the major aims of the group. Were 
other aims accomplished? Did they under- 
stand their sickness better? Several group 
members did say that they realized that their 
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Group worker adds 
realistic hope. 


sickness was not a mental sickness, but par- 
tially physical and partially emotional. They 
would have to work on both those aspects. 
Fern said that the most important thing she 
had learned was that this sickness was a 
reality. There were limitations that this sick- 
ness imposed on them. She had a friend who 
was crippled by infantile paralysis and he 
too had to accept this. Marge said that she 
had learned about the importance of liking 
oneself. For a while she had almost hated 
herself and had not wanted to continue to 
live. The group had helped her to see that 
she was actually as good as everybody else, 
even if there were limitations. Ed added that 
one must know that there were many more 
people in this world who had difficulties, even 
if one could not see them. 

W added that the limitations imposed on 
them might not be static; medicine was trying 
to learn. more and more about this kind of 
sickness. There might come a day when they 
could go swimming unattended or drive a car. 

W reminded the group that they had dis- 
cussed their relationship with their families. 
At their age everybody had to deal with his 
feelings of wanting to be independent. Their 
difficulty was that their illness had increased 
their dependency. They had expressed a great 
deal of resentment towards this in the early 
meetings of the group, and it would be helpful 
to see where they thought they were now. 

Lucy felt that she had to learn a great deal 
more about her feelings towards her family. 
She did not feel as badly any more, but knew 
she was not yet calm. 

Marge said she had gone a long way to- 
wards independence and that she felt she 
could have never done it without the group 
discussions. She now lived without her mother, 
but it was not always easy. 

Joe said that he had not had as much dif- 
ficulty with his family as the other members 
of the group, but had learned not to run 
away from his feelings. He too wanted to 
become an independent human being. He felt 
he could be more on his own and be more 
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Group worker wants 
to prepare for the pos- 
sibility of conflict. 
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secure in his learning. 


Ray was more hesitant than the others. 
He felt dependent upon his mother. She still 
prepared his medicine, and so on. He said 
that he was trying to be more independent 
about it, but could not quite achieve inde- 


pendence, 


Fern said that a younger sister had asked 
to live with her. If one knew about their 
previous relationship one realized her progress. 
W asked her whether living with the younger 
sister would be very hard? Fern felt that it 
would be very good for her and it would im- 
prove general family relationships. Some diffi- 
culties that might arise were discussed to 


prepare her for them. 


Ed said that he still felt quite dependent 
and guilty towards his family. He had hoped 


for a summer job, but could not find one. 


Another goal of the group had been to in- 
crease their capacity to look for and hold a 
job. Fern said that she had been very happy 
on the job but was not sure she could hold it. 
Perhaps this Position was too strenuous for 
her. She also mentioned that Don had re- - 
cently called her and had sounded happy be- 
cause of his work. She felt the group had 
given Don the confidence to take a job. Joe 
joined in and said that it had helped him 
when we had made him talk in the group. 
He was now able to do well in school and he 
would soon finish his course. After this he 
would look for work. Later on he might con- 


sider returning to study. 


Marge felt very happy. She had a job for 
© Summer and a regular job in the fall in 


a home for the aged. 
The fourth 


Participation. 


goal had been improvement in 
Social relationships and skills, Lucy felt this 
to be her greatest achievement. She and Ted 
considered joining some church or neighbor- 
hood house group. Fern and Ed had had no 
great difficulties. Ray had not improved much 
and was anxious for the group to meet again. 
Joe had recently joined a church group for 
young people and was proud of his active 
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Comment—Seventeenth Meeting 


The worker was consciously more directive in this meeting. 
She instigated the evaluation and she asked the members of 
the group questions in relation to the points where they needed 
help and where they had to continue working on themselves. 
She carried through.an additional responsibility of the social 
worker—namely, suggestions for referral to other community 
resources. The latter served to give the members support and 
also hope. 

At the end of this meeting the group members decided to 
meet by themselves during the summer. They also suggested 
that they would give help to any other group that would serve 
Seizure patients. It was agreed that the worker could be con- 
tacted if serious problems arise and that she.would refer them 


to appropriate resources. 


Summary for the Group of 
Seizure Patients 

In following this group we hav 
worked in helping individual members. Group interaction, 
group discussion, and reality testing were helping agents. We 
saw the role of the group worker as the one of giving support 
of giving information, of helping with some insight, of sate 
to other community resources. We recognize as the basic ae 
in this group a reestablishment of self-confidence in indivi ua 
members, a giving of security through a sense of been a 
testing of skills, and a beginning of insight into oe ey 
understanding better one’s relationships with parents, family, 
and jcb. 

After having seen a group in 
of records that will show spect 
Process, 


e seen how the group process 


action we will now use excerpts 
fic aspects of the group work 


Help with the Process of Decision- 
Making 


EXAMPLE: (This is a group of teen-age girls in a settlement 
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house.) The group worker consciously used herself in group 
meetings to help the girls become less upset by opposing opin- 
ions. This necessitated helping the girls gain a feeling of group 
strength in a majority choice, overcoming the insecurity they 
felt in planning when they were pressured by a few domineer- 
ing members. Here is an example: 


The girls had made plans for a sleigh ride in the meeting. 
Plans were extensive and they were all set to go. At the next 
meeting two girls came in saying they wanted to go on a bus 
party; a sleigh ride was no fun. 

Vivian said, “How many want a bus party instead of a sleigh 
ride?” Three hands went up, and Mary said, “A bus party it 
is.” Worker said, “Just a minute, I think this is something that 
should be discussed further.” Vivian said that a majority had 
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vote. Grace and Vivian lost out. 
Grace assumed a carefree expression of “Oh, well.” Vivian said 


we all wanted her to go, so we 


This was a stepping-stone in helping the club move in the 
direction of more democratic control, Democracy is not Jearned 
or exercised by putting a voting ballot into a box. It means 
thinking through, discussion, the courage to withstand pressure 
and to accept conflict. The group worker helps in this learning | 
process in day-by-day group decisions. In this case the group 
worker realized that the group's use of a vote was frequently 
a very unsatisfactory method of group control. They were quick 
to call for a vote in order to avoid a difficult spot. It was the 
role of the worker to sense the readiness of the girls to accept 
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a decision formed by a vote, and to use herself to prevent its 
misuse by stimulating constructive evaluation and discussion 


of conflict. 


Balance of Self-determination and Help 


EXAMPLE: (A neighborhood house club of fifteen-year- 
old girls.) In the twentieth meeting the girls came to the club 
in a very anxious mood. Sharon was suggested for membership. 
This precipitated the strongest split among club members all 
year, During this meeting the girls were unable to verbalize 
their reasons for not wanting this girl in the club, nor to explain 
to Worker why she had been voted out of the rival clubs. Half 
the group defended Sharon, saying she hadn’t done “it.” The 
others held that the other club would be angry if they elected 
her. (A projected reason, for they were not able to say they 
felt she was guilty.) Because of the heat involved, Worker 
helped the group to decide to put voting off until another time. 
Before the next meeting, Worker arranged to discuss the sit- 
uation with the visiting teacher and school nurse; she found 
the situation was this: Sharon had been accused of stealing 
a sweater downtown. This had been substantiated by members 
who were also involved. This was being handled by the school 
authorities, Sharon had been accused of sex misbehavior and 
of trying to get others in trouble by reporting false misbehavior 
anonymously over the phone. The last two were most probably 


rumor. 

The next meeting only seven girls: came. The rival club 
had threatened to beat up the club members if they voted for 
Sharon. Worker had used marginal conversations to feel each 
girl out on the issue; and as the meeting got started she told 
the girls that she felt that there were some important things 
to talk about. Worker pointed out that she realized the im- 
portance of the club to each one of them, and felt that they 
should really think through what accepting or rejecting Sharon 
would mean. During this meeting there was a hair-letting-down 
and the girls discussed in a sincere way what they wanted the 
club to stand for. From this came a greater understanding of 
people and of the fact that the club is made of people, Worker 


A oa a 
Wi rls make a decision that would be accep 
(irate re the way for their evaluating 


able to them and to prepa “ f 
the situation for themselves. Worker ae a ae are 
isi that the group should be preps 
the decision but felt thai gr r Worker felt that 


see possible problems if Sharon were electe e t 
this was necessary for the group structure as well as necessary 


protection for Sharon. 
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Worker asked the girls to consider what it would mean to 
them, should the charges (they had described what they had 
heard) be true and should Sharon become a member. The 
girls felt that she was their friend, and they wanted her in, 
for they could not believe the stories, If they were true, they 
would vote her out. Worker asked the girls what they would 
feel like if they made a mistake and the club voted them 
out... wouldnt they want to be sure that to include Sharon 


in the club would mean they liked her even if she had done 
something wrong? 


Worker asked the girls what the absent girls would think 
if she were voted in . . . would they be angry? It was decided 
that should they vote Sharon in, they wouldn’t want girls to 
remain in the club who would quit because of the decision, 


and they felt a friendship responsibility toward members they 
accepted. 


Sharon was accepted by a 4-3 vote. The decision stood. 


To achieve a balance between letting the group make its 
decision and yet helping them to accept other human beings 
with their difficulties is one of the skills of the social group 
worker. It involves skill and self-discipline to feel comfortable 
in handling such a problem, the worker neither letting the 
group simply reject another human being nor so identifying 
herself with the rejected child that she imposes her own inten- 
tions on the group. 


Recognition of Unexpressed Needs 


EXAMPLE: (A club of twelve-year-old girls), The girls felt 
frustrated because they could not get more members. The group 
worker had the impression that their club name “Happy Birds” 
was actually too childlike for twelve-year-old girls. Underneath 
their dissatisfaction was a yearning for more grown-up status 
which they could not express directly. 


At the next group meeting W called the girls’ attention to 
the question of the group name and asked each girl what she 
thought about changing it. There was an amazing response. 

Gail said, “That’s what I’ve thought for a long time.” (She 
had never expressed this thought before; it probably just this 
moment became conscious to her.) The others responded 
positively and quite excitedly too, and W didn’t have to give 
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much explanation as to why she thought it would be good to 
change the name. All the reasons were named by the girls: 
It’s true, were not children any more,’ “.. . perhaps now 
other girls will come to the group.” 

All the points as to why we should ckange the name were 
put together. The girls were happy because they got so much 
response and affirmation from the others. They thought about 
new names; almost each girl made a suggestion. “Tweeners” 
was rejected by Pat who had just become a teen-ager. “The 
Happy Girls” was too long. Finally Geri jumped up calling, 
I have it — ‘The MAG Club’ (The Most Able Girls). That 
was the name of the club my older sister joined once.” Freda 
(whose two suggestions were not accepted before) said, “Let’s 
vote.” Very quickly slips were made and the whole group 
voted for this name. The fact that this was a name of an 
older teen-age club was very important too; the girls expressed 
their feeling about this. After this decision a deep satisfaction 
could be read on their faces and they relaxed as if they had 
done a big job. 

With a new impulse now they discussed the next question 


- of “What can we do to get more members?” 


Individualization in the Group Situation 


To exemplify individualization I will present short summaries 
wo weeks of observa- 


written by the social group worker after t 
tion in a camp for handicapped children. 
boy who shows some difficulty in 


meeting the group living situation. He appears extremely shy 
and withdrawn when he talks with an adult for the first time, 
but he is also the instigator of much horseplay in his cabin. 
In the group situation he is very resistant to adult suggestions. 
Alternately he is pathetically withdrawn and very aggressive. 
He is fearful of the water but boasts about his swimming ability 
which he has never proven. The counselor will have to give 
much encouragement to Jim without prodding him into ac- 


tivities. 


Jum is a twelve-year-old 


Bun is a six-year-old boy who shows great behavior difficul- 
ties. He is kind and helpful to younger children. Yet when 
they show some independence, ʻe becomes very hostile and 
attacks them viciously. He cannot be reached by reasoning. 
He is completely fearless physically and climbs up into places 

he will attack 


that can be dangerous. Without provocation a 
adults. During a bus ride he sat beside the counselor watching 
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the landscape. Without any obvious provocation he suddenly 
turned and began to spit at the counselor. He disturbs the 
other children in their cabin. 

More observation of Bud is needed. It is suggested that he 
get individual attention while the other campers have after- 
noon naps or just before going to bed. There is need for 


knowledge about the home situation and for psychiatric ob- 
servation. 


Many is a twelve-year-old girl who in the beginning made 
fun of others because they worked on their physical therapy. 
In one of the group discussions she revealed a deep resentment 
of her mother who had not cared about her and had done 
nothing about the birth injury that now handicapped her. She 
expressed her feelings of being so ugly that there was nothing 
that could help her. The group worker showed her what beau- 
tiful eyes she had, and another camper seemed to help her by 
pointing out to her that she, the other camper, was not pretty 
either but had nice hair and took good care of it. Later Mary 
asked the counselor to fix her hair and was very proud of her 
changed appearance. Mary needs help in personal appearance 
and an opportunity to talk about her unhappiness. Co-ed ‘ac- 


tivities at the camp will also motivate her to take better care 
of herself. 


Jonn is a thirteen-year-old boy who first gave the impression 
of being an extremely frightened child. Whenever an adult ap- 
proached him he shielded his face as if to ward off a blow. He 
wet his bed at night. He had 


tivities because of his extreme fear of animals and of other chil- 


dren. In the course of this week he has shown some aggressive 
behavior towards some of the women counselors. It seems that 
John is an especially repressed child who will probably go 
through a period of aggression. It will be important that his 
male counselor establish a good relationship with him and that 
the program allow him the expression of his hostile drives and 
give him some self-confidence to overcome his fears. 


Liy is an eight-year-old girl who is very silent. Lily partici- 
pates but only as a follower, At night she wets her bed. Even 
during games she carries in her hand a small prayer book and 
never lets it go. It was only once that she allowed the counselor 
to hold this book for her. Lily will need much warm acceptance 
and opportunity to talk or play out some of her fears. 


Constructive Use of Limitations 


difficulties in joining in any ac- 


EXAMPLE: Twelve-year-old Jerry seemed shy and almost 
frightened when he appeared in camp. He needed much en- 
couragement to participate and he showed constant fear when 
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ly slowly did he seem to un- 


a counselor approached him. On 
et after about two weeks he 


derstand that he was wanted. Y 
suddenly turned all his suppressed hostility against those chil- 
dren who were weaker and smaller than he. He bit them, 
kicked them, twisted their arms. The children were afraid of 
his sudden attacks. They could not retaliate directly, but they 
showed him in other ways how much they disliked him. 


It was understandable that this boy who had been full of 


fears needed some outlet for the sharp negative feelings he had. 
him accept limitations: 


Yet there were two reasons for helping 
(1) the safety and mental health of the other children—they 


must not live under the threat of being tortured by somebody 
stronger than they are, and (2) the mental health of Jerry 
himself, The attacks gave him an outlet, but they made him 
guilty and fearful of retaliation, actually increasing his old fears 
instead of relieving them. He also became an isolate in the 
group, although he was yearning for acceptance. 

The group worker, therefore, had to help Jerry understand 
some of his difficulties. This was possible through the good 
relationship developed between them and the trust that had 
grown. He had to provide Jerry with some constructive out- 
lets for his feelings, which he managed by intelligent ira 
planning. Jerry learned how to swim, an energetic kind of out- 
let as well as a real contribution to his self-esteem, and ee 
Paccuated in a play Mee ce sea outlaw 

ut had ortunity to change in the play. 

The ahs FENI had to help the other members to ie Fo 
it was all right to stand up against Jerry, and he a es 
support them when Jerry started his foe u fet 
helped them in a group discussion to ae Saat w! T oe 
did this, Jerry was part of this discussion a tint os 
understanding did not mean that anyone liked ms 


or would let him do it. 


n to Needs 
ys.) The boys 


ine-year-old bo 
s red restless. 


EXAMPLE 1: (A gtoup oE sion and appea 
were stimulated after ne a tood at this time. Asi 
Th vorker suggest r : i 
sitting together Peter went to the sandbox and was soon } 


hey were 
joined 
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by Bob. They began to throw sand at each other and soon there 
was a free-for-all. Peter began throwing sand in everyones 
face. Worker initiated a game of bombing a target with the 
paper plates used for refreshments and this siphoned off con- 
siderable aggression. 


The group worker related not only to the individual needs 
but to the mood of the situation. Instead of forbidding, she 
used a game to limit the boys’ aggression. 

EXAMPLE 2: (A YWCA group of teen-age girls.) There was 
much conflict between this group of Y-teen-agers and their 
parents. The girls resented their parents’ demands to conform 
to standards, and the parents considered the girls unreasonable. 
The group worker suggested to the girls a meeting where both 
the teen-agers and the parents were present. 


A stage was improvised and the girls were asked to present in 
a play the way they felt their parents were treating them while 
the parents sat in the audience. Lucy and Carla presented very 
stern parents who were nagging them continually. They pre- 
sented the mothers asking too many questions when a girl re- 
turned from a date. The girls were very reluctant to answer. 

After the girls had finished their presentation the parents were 
asked to go on the stage and present their version of the situa- 
tion. This time the girls were in the audience and saw their 
fathers and mothers Presenting teen-agers who were sullen and 
uncommunicative even when they suggested something kindly. 
They saw their fathers nervously pacing the floor when the clock 
had struck one in the morning and they had promised to be 
home by 11 o'clock. During the two presentations there was 
much laughter because of the amusing way in which the roles 
were presented. After this there was a serious discussion. They 
had seen each other's views in a more vivid light than if it had 
only been discussed. Out of this meeting grew better under- 
standing and some agreement between children and parents. 


EXAMPLE 3: (Nine- and ten-year-old girls in a Day Camp 
Program.) Joyce, a nine-year-old girl, said that she was sur- 
prised that Rita did not go to church o y 
Jews are bad. Rita started to cry. Lucy kicked Joyce and said 
she was mean to say such things. Joyce said that her mother 
said this too. The group worker asked the girls whether they 
knew what it meant to be Jewish. None of them could explain. 
The worker asked Rita whether she could tell the group some- 
thing about the Friday evening services. She put her arm 


Ea ~ 
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around Rita’s and Joyce’s shoulders. Rita be; 
aroun b gan to tell of th 
lighting of candles, and some of the others remarked ee tae 
was similar to candle light in their church. The worker then 
gave a simple explanation about the origir of different religions 
and how they all believe ig one God. She also promised the 
group to bring a book that had pictures of the services of differ- 
ent religions to the next meeting. 
qe very clear that religious or racial prejudice will not be 
eliminated by one such incident. Yet learning occurs by re- 
teed experiences of this kind. It occurs not only on the intel- 
Se level, but emotionally because of the example of the 
a ult who accepts everybody equally and because the young- 
sters begin to get to know each other. It is very important that 


they are not prevented from expressing their hostility, that 
instead they talk about it freely in the group so that it can be 
handled and worked through. 

ge as life itself. What it 


: Programming in group work is as lar 
really demands of the group worker is a high degree of creativ- 
ultural, and group needs. It 


ity and sensitivity to individual, € 
Means a constant keeping UP with interests of specific age 
groups, which change with changing technologies and political 
and economic circumstances. It includes knowledge of the 
interests in different social strata and of individual needs. 

ing is probably outmoded. 


Much of the present-day programmi 
Youngsters growing up in 2 technical age will need a different 


program than was appropriate only ten years ago. Interests of 
Television has introduced a wide 


different age groups change. 

range of knowledge and skill. Activities that previously were 
appropriate for twelve-year-olds can now be carried through 
and enjoyed by eight-year-olds. In an institution for delin- 
quents, I observed the boredom with which fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old hoys used crayons. The picture of this group, 
the satisfaction they received, the contentment that came with 


accomplishment changed considerably when a more creative 
group worker got an old broken-down car and let the boys take 
it apart, learn about t and fix it up as much as 


he mechanics, 
they could. 
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We sometimes forget that programming also includes a dis- 
covery of new areas of knowledge and enjoyment. Fulfillment 
of the ‘adventure spirit can be found in trips and in seeing new 
places, but also in the discovery of art appreciation and of new 
and different people. 

Program must also be related to the setting in which it is 
found. One of the prisons recently initiated the use of certain 
prisoners as air-raid spotters in regular exercises for civilian 
defense. The confidence placed in them, the regularity of the 
assignment, and the feeling of comradeship that developed 
among the group chosen was of real help in rehabilitation. 

Mental hospitals have a long history of little activity for 
patients. Usually the patient was confined and received some 
psychiatric treatment, but the rest of the day he was left to 
himself or among other patients without guided activities, This 
has changed in recent years. We find in many mental hospitals 
Occupational therapists and some recreation programs. Social 
group work has only recently entered this field. The specific 
function of the group worker in these hospitals is to help pa- 
tients to move slowly into more realistic relationships with 
others and to try this out constantly in their present situation, 
by helping them to actively relate to other patients. This can 
be done only through some common endeavor, either in an 
activity or through discussions, 

Media must be chosen according to the stage in which the 
patients find themselves, Solitary, frightened patients need a 
long period of slow introduction to others. They cannot be 
coaxed and forced into a fast ballgame, for 
patient can sit quietly listening to a music program, just “feel- 
ing” the presence of others, then perhaps start a checker game 
with only one person (sometimes the first one must be the 


be anxious to talk and need group acceptance and group re- 
assurance. Some such groups have been formed by group 


-the group worker began “t 
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workers around the experience of treatment that was frighten- 
ines to patients, as for instance shock or insulin. Here the 
patients could talk out their fears, gaining reassurance from 
the group worker or from a psychiatrist who was invited or. 
from the fact that others felt the same way. 

When such a discussion group was ready to move into some 
other activity, such as the planning of a ward dance, the group 
worker had to be ready to accept this change of direction, if it 
was considered a helpful trying out of new reality. If it was 


only a running away from discussing some of the more painful 
aspects of confinement, the group worker had to help the 
patients to understand that a little more time was needed 

These kinds of considerations 


before moving into the next step. 
1] members of the staff who work 


are usually discussed among @ 

with the patients so that each activity becomes the most helpful 
one. “Program” is not a mechanical device, but closely related 
to treatment, and demands again the knowledge of individuals, 


group readiness, and imagination. 

Only in recent years have we begun to learn that our “old- 
age” population is not only increasing but is not as we had 
pictured it. Very few want to “sit and rock,” The feeling of 
being moved out of the general stream of life, of not being 
needed, of just waiting to die, is one of the most desperate ones. 
A group worker beginning Some work in an old age home was 
struck by the unhappy quiet that lay over the place. People 
living in the same room did not know each other's names: “It 
was no use.” They just sat and stared into space. There had 
been “entertainment” from time to time, children coming to 
sing for them at a Christmas party, gifts being distributed. 
Few had realized what an jnsult such “entertainment” is to 
people who have led an active and self-respecting life. 


How different became the atmosphere in the home when 
i —first individually—from 


o leam 
ut their interests. Some of them 


ainting and reporting to 
and their various ways 


some of the inhabitants abo 
formed an art group, doing some P 
each other about some great masters 
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of using color and form. This art group became almost a 
small college course, issuing invitations to experts; finally an 
exhibit of the work of the group was shown. Another group 
was more interested in journalism and reported daily events 
in the home as well as summaries from radio and television. 
Others did some sewing. During the activities there were lively 
exchanges of experiences and Opinions, not always without 
conflict, but this made the situation so much more lifelike than 
its former graveyard conformity. A resident committee dis- 
cussed special problems among themselves and with manage- 
ment and helped some of the inhabitants to accept more indi- 
vidual help when they needed it. 


IV. THE GROUP WORKER AS TEACHER 
AND SUPERVISOR 


“Volunteers are to Democracy what circulation of the blood is to the 
organism. ...The health of a democratic society may be measured in 


terms of the quality of Services rendered by citizens who act in ‘obedi- 
ence to the unenforceable,’ 21 


One of the characteristics of social group work in youth- 
serving agencies, in settlement houses, and in institutions for 


ows that groups with 
difficult psychological or social problems must be handled by 
the trained group worker, because of the constant need for 
quick diagnostic skill. This applies for instance, to groups in 
clinics, hospitals, and treatment institutions, and to work with 
gangs in the community. 

There is positive value in volu 
group work. In recent 
forgotten that it is one 


beings as well as of th 
238 eee 
21 Edward C. Lindeman, 


nteers’ doing some of the direct , 
years in social work we have sometimes 
of the basic needs of individual human 
€ survival of society that people have 


A Fantasy (3d ed.; New Work: YWCA, 1952), p. 4. 
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t oe 
DE eaauie ete ty cas nent sees 
eee ate ; y he vo! unteer. This has not 
Bie E i 3 rengthened we spirit of cooperation in our 

: young profession realizing the need for 
professional approach and understanding, must not forget the 
importance of the cooperating citizen. The clearer our knowl- 
edge becomes, the more we will be able to teach others to 
carry some of the helping functions. 

This will not diminish social work’s professional aspect. 
It has not lessened the professional authority and importance 
of the medical profession that it has developed many 
auxiliary services. The major professional aspect of social work 
lies in its capacity for psycho-social diagnosis of the individual, 
the group, and the group's situation. 

Some groups call for the skill of the fully trained social group 
worker only, but in some groups this skill can be transmitted 
to others, The group worker in order to teach and to enable 
another person to help, must have a keen appreciation of adults 
with a view towards their capacity to be helpful. Making use 
of volunteers or untrained workers is not just a matter of taking 
anybody who offers his services. It includes careful selection 
and evaluation of each volunteer's capacities; it means decid- 


ing where these capacities best can be used. 
scheduled conferences with 


The volunteer needs regularly 
are sometimes conducted 


the group worker. Such conferences 
ndividual basis. They have 


in groups and sometimes on an i 

not the purpose of checking up 0? those who do the direct 
group work, they have the purpose of helping them gain addi- 
tional skill, insight into their own capacities and weaknesses, 


and strengthened self-confidence. 


This is the record of a conference between 


EXAMPLE 1: ( h 
the social group worker and a camp counselor.) We discussed 

of participation, What 
if a child does 


at this conference Ma 
i s it mean that i 
do what he 


is meant by this in pra 
not want to participate 
this would be perfectly all right. Not all 


wants to? Sometimes 1 
children like to do the same things at the sam' si 
ildren who need to get the taste of participa- 


times there are chi 
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tion and they actully yearn for help in trying it out. The word 
help has important meaning. Just leaving the child alone might 
mean rejection. But we also do not want to coerce him. 
Helping does not mean a gentle prodding either. It is done in 
terms of the other person and in terms of his particular need. 
We discussed this in relation to Katie (age eleven). She is in a 
“no” stage. She would not participate at all, but if left alone 
would feel very unhappy. The-counselor found that if she says 
to her, “You don’t have to do this, but I can do it with you,” 
then she enters into the activity. The group worker helped the 
counselor to understand why children at this age will easily 
say “no” but inside of themselves they wish that an adult would 
help them. 

It was also discussed in this conference that the cabin showed 
some subgrouping. The counselor was worried whether this 
would start “cliques.” The group worker helped her see that 
this development was not necessary even if some youngsters 
related closer to each other. She helped the counselor to realize 


that we must not expect all children to love each other to the 
same degree. 


EXAMPLE 2: (Conference with another group counselor.) 
The counselor worked with a group of thirteen-year-old boys. 
He came to this conference very concerned with the fact that 
he did not seem able to handle the boys. They were quarreling 
with each other. The group worker started to discuss with him 
what he expected of them. In his description it became clear 

- that he had a great need to hear from them that they loved 
him and that they liked everything. The group worker helped 
him understand that all people feel “two ways about many 
things.” Children can like a camp and still not feel happy 
about everything. It was all right for a child to think that home 


ing for it. The counselor 


y express their happiness. 
We then discussed the relationship of thirteen-year-old boys 
to one another. All people at all ages have difficulties adjusting 
to a new group, especially if it involves a 24-hour living to- 
gether. At this age personality begins to be formed often with 
much pain, and one’s contemporaries are often quite disturbing 
even though one wants them. Quarreling among boys of that 
age is to be expected. The question is whether it has become 


a constant state or whether there are times of real satisfaction 
and mutual appreciation, This led into the discussion of differ- 


ent forms of programming appropriate to the needs of this age 
group. 


It is part of the education of the social group worker to learn 


. They can give this only if their e 
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how to teach his knowledge to others who do the direct work: 
and to do this in a simple language. Most of the settings 
which social group workers work cannot afford and probably 
will never be able to afford only trained workers in all the posi- 
tions needed, This applies to youth-serving agencies as well as 
to mental hospitals, institutions for dependent and disturbed 
children, and correctional institutions. Group services usually 
serve such a large clientele or are spread over such a long period 
of time—as group living situations—that much staff is needed. 
It is because of this necessity that supervision becomes such 


an important tool. In supervision and in in-service training the 


social group worker must combine teaching skill with his under- 


standing of the individual and the group. Volunteers feel abused 
and rightfully so if their capacities are not used to the best 
advantage and if they feel they are treated as second-class 
workers. Actually they bring to a program something that no 
professional can bring to it: they give patients or group mem- 
bers the feeling that the lay community is interested in them. 
| fforts are channelled into 


worthwhile and acceptable work- 

Even more important is supervision of personnel in camps 
or in institutions. The living situation needs to be permeated 
by a deep understanding of human development and of rela- 
tionships between those in this situation. It can be the most 
therapeutic and growth-producing situation. In treatment insti- 
tutions it is not enough that children have conferences with case- 
workers or psychiatrists. These contacts are exceedingly im- 
portant but they must be supported by constant relationship to 
adults who understand changing moods, deep inner needs and 
fears. These adults must also understand the impact of group 
pressures, the need for privacy and for a balance of activity and 
relaxation. These daily requirements are difficult to fulfill, and 
house parents or counselors need the supportive help of a super- 
visor as well as a constant learning and rethinking of their own 
role in relation to the children. 

It is one of the problems of education for social group work 
that the group worker usually in his first assignment is thrown 
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into the role of supervisor and teacher. On the other hand, this 
makes his work an extremely challenging and responsible task. 
The curriculum taken by the social group worker, therefore, 
includes a heavy schedule; besides learning the direct group 
work method, he needs classes in supervision and in-service 
training. 


V. GROUP WORK AS A PART OF SOCIAL 
WORK AND AS A PART OF SERVICE 
TO HUMANITY 


“Social work should not be evaluated, as is sometimes alleged, 
by a self-liquidating test. Its purposes, historically based, are 
still concerned with making love instead of hostility effective 
in human relationships,”22 


In my room hangs a picture painted by a young artist which 
seems to me the symbol of our profession: A street lamp throws 
a dim light on a wet pavement, bleak tall houses stand in the 
background against dark leafless trees. A lonely man hunched 
against the rain walks on the road. All human beings carry 
in themselves this loneliness, this feeling of having to walk 
against bleakness. All human beings have times of hopeless- 
ness and yet the capacity to fight it. This occurs whether one 
is three or thirty or sixty years old. Sometimes one can work 
through this by oneself, but human companionship and under- 
standing are always needed. Sometimes happiness will come 
through friendship as the great gift of humanity. Often there 
are outside forces or those in the human being himself that 
prevent this happy experience, 

It is at these moments that the social worker offers his help. 
They can be dramatic moments as they seem in the record of 
the group of seizure patients, or they can be the simple every- 
day occurrences in a teen-age group. Whenever they occur, 
the group worker must master all his feelings of sympathy and 
all his latest knowledge of human beings in society. Again I 
quote from Gordon Hamilton: 


22 Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Casework (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940), p. 371. 
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... Social work lies midway betw ali 
Monal Pee and draws on the insight a en oni 
bs ee fe ive and psychological education, depending 
The borderline towards other professional skills can never 
be drawn tightly. There will be overlapping areas between the 
social group worker, the teacher, the psychiatrist (if he does 
group therapy), or the clergyman. Yet the specific role of the 
social group worker is his focus on all the needs of the indi- 
vidual in the group, and on his functioning to the best of his 
capacities. The group worker must be able to accept the con- 
tributions of others, but he is the one who should accept the 
group situation as a whole and have the skill in either handling 


it or helping others to handle it. He must be the one—not 
mmon endeavor with them— 


separated from others but in a co 

to understand both the individual and the demands made by 
his own group and by society as a whole. He must have the 
capacity to do social psychological diagnosis and to deal with 
people individually and in groups. His knowledge and skill 
involve understanding and capacity to work with sick and 
healthy people, with conflict processes and group tensions. It 
is a big order. It involves much knowledge, skill, and self- 


discipline. He must become 


than a skilled craftsman, S0 
4 


Something more mething more than 
a well meaning idealist. . - « 
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SOCIAL WORK COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION METHODS 
AND PROCESSES l 


Genevieve W. Carter 


OF A COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


I. THE DAY 
WORK PRACTICE 


WORKER IN SOCIAL 
WESTERN TOWN WITH A POPULATION 
ommunity Planning Council is 
d in a building with the Com- 


CENTRAL CITY IS A MID 
of approximately 300,000. Its C 
about five years old and is house 
munity Fund headquarters. In its few years of operation, the 
Planning Council has won the respect of community leadership, 
as evidenced by the active participation of leadership from the 


Mayor's office, City Planning; labor, the public agencies, the 
schools, and especially the churches (for the city is located in 
, as well as the privately supported 


the so-called “Bible Belt”) 

agencies that one expects to find attached to a Planning Coun- 
cil. The following description of a typical day's activity illus- 
trates how the Council Executive carries out her responsibilities 
as Director of the Community Planning Council. The E 
has one junior assistant, who carries a few committees and does 
most of the direct work with the studies under way, but at the 
same time requires close supervision because of her youth and 
lack of experience. There is a Director of the Social Service 
Exchange, which the Council operates, the Executive's private 
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xecutive 
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secretary, and an office manager who takes overflow dictation at 
times. There is also one staff person who has responsibility for 
the Welfare Information desk, and who assists with the arrange- 
ments for Council meetings, workshops, and so on. 

At 8:30 a.m.—Mrs. Commons arrives at the office in the Red 
Feather Building. Before settling down to her desk, she gets an 
agenda into her secretary's typewriter for a rough draft copy. 
(The Recreation and Youth Services Division have their meet- 
ing at noon. The conference with the Chairman last night was 
late, and a fast-moving schedule will be needed to get the 
preparations for the meeting finished in time.) While this is 
going on, she has a supervisory appointment with the Social 
Service Exchange Director, and they go over the report for the 
previous month and discuss preparation of statistics for the 
monthly Council Board meeting. This community, like many 
others across the nation, is currently concerned with the prob- 
lem of continuing or closing the Social Service Exchange. They 
discuss evidences of selective clearance! use by some of the 
major agencies, and discuss some of the reasons for the decrease 
in number of clearances and registrations. They explore the 
feasibility of suggesting to the Social Service Exchange Com- 
mittee a formal and systematic study and review of the Ex- 
change and serious consideration of closing. There are a num- 
ber of pressures from budgeting groups now since the cost for 
clearance is increasing. 

9:15—Mrs. Commons is back in her office for mail; several 
phone calls are waiting. The Executive of the Neighborhood 
Clubs (one of the professional leaders in the community ) 
wanted to talk about filling a new position on her staff, since 
the Lions Club had recently put up $5,000 for an additional 
worker to be assigned to the neighborhood below the railroad 
tracks. The Agency Executive thought she should make an 
effort to fill- this position immediately, since the money was 
offered, but wished to sound out the Council Executive regard- 


1 Using the Exchange selectively, based on the individual situation wherein 
the agency decides on its own criteria to register or clear a case. 
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ing the public relations aspect of acting without bringing the 
matter before the Council Division first, since this TE 
really came about as a result of Youth Services and Recreation 
Division study requesting more service for hard-to-reach youth. 
They decide that a progress report as a matter of information 
(not action) to the Division would be satisfactory, for, after 
all, it was the agency’s responsibility to hire new staff according 
to its budget and position specifications. 

9:30—The agenda for the noon meeting is ready, and as the 
Executive rereads it she ponders the timing of the subcom- 
mittee’s plan for increasing service to hard-to-reach groups. 
She picks up the phone and decides to clear with the Chest 
Manager regarding the Chest Board policy on the matter. Hav- 
ing completed this conference, the Executive decides to rewrite 
the item. (Chest policy is such that any expansion or new 
service that is to be implemented during the year must be 
announced and appear in the Campaign publicity and litera- 
ture prior to the “campaign kickoff.” This makes it imperative 
that the Division step up its tempo in completing its proposed 
plan for increased services if the plan is to be implemented 
during the next program. ) 

With these revisions the agenda fo 
as follows: 


r the noon meeting reads 


NITY PLANNING COUNCIL 
N MEETING 


CENTRAL CITY COMMU: 


TION & YOUTH SERVICES DIVISIO 


Tuesday, June 21, 1955 — 12 Noon 
Central Hotel, Kansas Room 
o CLosınG OF CHRIST 


RECREA’ 


I. Review or Events LEADING T 
CHURCH CENTER Meceprsa-sr oat Chairman 
Il. REPORT oF SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROPOSED PLANS FOR 
EXTENSION OF GROUP SERVICE TO Hanp-To-REACH 
Chairman 


YourH ... 
(The subcommittee re 
for group discussion a 
UI. Can We Pur Our PLAN 
Oconer STDIN eons E a eae 


Chairman 
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(Chest policy states that any new service or extension 
of service that is to be implemented with budget funds 
raised in this current campaign must be announced 
and publicized prior to campaign period. Therefore it 
is imperative that our plans and methods of extend- 
ing the service be completed and approved prior to 
August 15, so that it can be included in the campaign 
literature.) 


Since we do not plan another Division meeting this 
summer, should the matter be discussed and power to 
act be given to a subcommittee? 


IV. INFORMATION REPORTS: 
a. Brief progress report from the Co-ed Activities 


Committee A erry A ....Mrs, Swanson 
b. Campaign Coordination Committee Report .. Mr. Bolton 
c. Progress Report on Neighborhood Clubs Extension | 

of Service .... 


Miss Erickson 


(Ordinarily in good community organization practice the 
Committee would have received the agenda in advance of the 
meeting, but in this instance the committee was notified by a 
letter which explained the main purpose of the meeting to be 
the report of the subcommittee on the proposed plan for ex- 
panded services to hard-to-reach youth, and the committee 
would be prepared to make decisions regarding the most ap- 
propriate plan. The Executive makes a mental note to ask her 
Chairman to come a little early, telling her that she has some 
additional information from the Chest regarding policy on their 
new plan for extension of services, and asks to talk to her a few 
minutes before the meeting begins. ) 

10:00—The Executive 
the Secretary who is sett 
the three representative 
community are missing, 
in calls personally to inqu 
she makes a mental note, 
thing of a more serious n 
of Catholic representation 


calls for the attendance response from 
ing up the meeting, and notices that 
s from the Catholic Agencies in the 
Even though time is short, she puts 
ire and encourage attendance. (Again 
asking whether or not there is some- 
ature to the continued dropping out 
in Recreation and Youth Services Di- 
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vision planning.) She jots down a note to call Father OReilly 
for a luncheon date or to visit the Catholic Youth Center. 

She calls in the Secretary, and they go over some of the ma- 
terial necessary for the meeting. She suggests that the map 
showing the planning areas be prepared and she checks to see 
that the easels and the equipment will be at the meeting to set 
up the map. Feeling satisfied that the meeting is in order, she 
goes through her incoming box and dictates four letters, all of 
which are of a general administrative nature. (She can dismiss 
the mechanics of the luncheon meeting from her mind because 
on previous occasions she has trained her staff to check on the 
menu, watching for Friday lunches, making sure there are meat 
substitutes for Catholic representation, checking to see whether 
Negroes can be admitted, checking to see whether there are 
menus appropriate for the orthodox Jewish representation, hav- 
ing a choice of salads for ladies, checking on the cost, which 
should be kept at a price to encourage volunteer participation, 
checking on seating arrangements, acoustics, and so on. These 
may seem like inconsequential procedural details, but the su- 
pervision and guidance of the Executive are needed until the 
details have been worked out to satisfaction. ) 

10:45—Mrs. Commons gets out her work file and corrects and 
makes changes on @ yough-draft set of minutes of her last meet- 
ing of the Foster Care Committee. She decides to include more 
of the process recording (to emphasize committee processes 
rather than decisions reached in the recordings) because of the 
lack of agreement between the public agency representatives 
and the private institutions. In reviewing @ statement of last 
month’s figures on children under care in the Aid e Needy 
Children program, the increase over the same month last year 
does not look xeasonable. She decides to personally call the 
Director of the Public Welfare Department, ask him about the 
figures, and use the occasion to talk over some other matters 


at the same time. i f h 
11:00—The phone rings; five or ten minutes are directed to 
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routine calls, one of which leads to an invitation to speak to 
the Library Association on community planning and its im- 
portance to adult education. (Note that the Executive answers 
her own phone because she wants to be accessible for public 
relations purposes to the community. ) 

As she gets her materials and hat ready to go out, a problem 
at the information desk requires her attention. (The Executive 
has defined her role as not giving direct service at the desk, but 
rather to give close supervision on emergency matters to the 
clerical person who handles the desk.) The clerical worker is 
aware that this is a situation she should direct to the attention 
of her supervisor for more skilled handling. The problem con- 
cerns a dissatisfied community reaction on a case where Salva- 
tion Army has been keeping a family over the weekend. Rev. 
Alden, of the First Baptist Church, is not satisfied, and has 
requested, “it’s time for the Chest to do something.” (Mrs. 
Commons does nothing about direct service to the family, which 
the clerical worker has satisfactorily completed, but makes a 
note to call Rey. Alden at her first convenience to get a direct 
expression from him regarding his concern about the problem 
so that she can pick up on the public relations aspect.) 

_ 11:25—Mrs. Commons is off to the Central Hotel for the 
meeting of the Recreation and Youth Service Committee. The 
Secretary goes with her and they both carry material to the 
meeting. She has a few minutes of planning and further dis- 
cussion with her Chairman, particularly regarding the necessity 
of increasing the tempo of the Committee and pressing for a 
completed plan at an earlier date than they had expected. 

(She makes it a point to individualize and talk with members 
as they come into the meeting, and her able Chairman helps 
her carry through on this function.) They decide to begin the 
meeting before all have finished lunch, to provide more time 
for a crowded agenda. Her role during the meeting is rather 
a passive one; only occasionally does she speak up to encourage 
or to clarify specific points that the Chairman or other mem- 
bers did not pick up. However, on Item III, where the Com- 
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mittee needs additional help in fitting their plans to Chest 
policy, she is quite active in the discussion. It is her responsi- 
bility at this point to make sure that Committee action is in 
line with agency policy. Following the meeting, she and the 
Chairman and a few members carry on some further discussion 
and, in one sense, evaluate what happened and express their 
satisfaction at the outcome. 

3:00—Mrs. Commons is back at her office, answers a few 


phone calls, and takes care of some minor matters with the Sec- 


retary and Office Manager. She allows herself a few minutes 
the P.T.A. (Parent- 


to prepare for her 3:30 appointment with 
Teacher Association) officers on @ proposed Child Welfare 
project involving a feeding program in one of the underprivi- 
leged school districts. The appointment was set as a consulta- 
Hon to the P.T.A. officers. However, the community organiza- 
tion worker is turning over in her own mind other outcomes 
that may be of more benefit to the community as well as pro- 
vide a more purposeful project for the P.T.A. group. She pulls 
out from her file a copy of a P.T.A. program in another city, 
having it ready to offer as resource material for the P.T.A. group 


when they arrive. 
3:30—The conference takes place in Mrs. Common’s office, 


and after hearing what the P.T.A. group has in mind and ask- 
ing what kind of help they would like to have, she begins at 
the point of consulting them oP how to go about the project 


d. (This is the help they expect of her.) 


as they have it planne ) 
Later, when the opportunity avails itself, she points out the 
g and of fitting 

munity activities, leading around 


importance of integrated © 
this program into other com aron 
might like to bring this into 
fit of other thinking 


to the point that perhaps they 
the Council for a review and to get |‘ 
on an important project like this for the community. (She does 
not press them at this point, bu ows out the idea for 


them to think about.) She suggests : 
Mrs. Evans, who is their P.T-A. regional president and who is 


also a member of the Council Board. She mentions that Mrs. 


ommunity plannin: 
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Evans would be in position to give them some help. They set 
a date for another conference. (Meanwhile, the Executive 
makes another mental note that she will discuss this project 
with Mrs. Evans and another board member, and develop their 
interest in moving the P.T.A. project into Council planning. ) 

4:45—It is near closing time, so the Executive quickly turns 
her attention to administrative details in the office. She checks 
the phone bill, gives a glance at the quarterly report on Chest 
expenditures, and, thinking of plans for next week’s new com- 
mittee, asks her secretary to pull out the file and letters on fee 
service in family agencies. She requests her secretary to get 
off a letter, writing to the United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America, Inc., in New York, for their loan folder or 
pamphlets on fee service in agencies, and sets a time on her 
calendar for a reminder to study the existing material on fees 
and how far the agencies in her community have gone in set- 
ting fee scales. At 5 o'clock she clears her desk and leaves for 
home. 

A cross section of one kind of community organization prac- 
tice does not tell the reader how a task or problem began or 
how it was completed. Here the reader has been introduced 
to a day’s activities that describe a variety of activities at an 
operational level. Some of the unobservable processes such as 
the thinking and planning of the worker have been inserted. 
In studying the way the professional performs functions or 
activities, we are not able to observe the professional theory 
or principles that guide his operations—for we see only the 
end result as it appears at that time. In a cross-section or snap- 
shot presentation of community organization practice we can 
grasp the range of the activities in a very practical, concrete 
way. The order or pattern in the sequence of community 
organization activities as they are observed in longitudinal 
study gives us the best picture of the professional method as 
it affects community organization processes, But let us begin 
our introduction to community organization practice by first 
taking an over-all view of the general characteristics of com- 
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rk. This cross-sectional piece 
tool for extracting and ex- 
characterize this specializa- 


munity organization in social wo 
of practice material can serve as a 
tending some of the elements that 
tion in social work practice. 

We are aware that community org: 
education, in civic action of various sorts, and in a number 
of private and governmental. enterprises, such as are found in 
agricultural extension work. We are particularly interested in 
identifying the significant characteristics that delineate com- 
munity organization as a social work method. 


Il. CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION PRACTICE IN SOCIAL WORK 


on social work methods and principles, 
se elements in the array 
as social work and which 
al work practice. What 
munity 


anization takes place in 


Since this is a book 
we are interested in identifying tho 
of activities which can be recognized 
are within the generic framework of soci 
differentiates the professional social worker in com 
organization from the politician who is concerned with or- 
‘ganizational processes in winning his election, or the P.T.A. 
president who, with his constituency, stimulates and develops 
a community plan for a school guidance unit? Both the pol- 
itician and the P.T.A. president are sensitive to human relation- 
ships, both make use of principles of involvement, and both 
use successful previous experiences in working with people to 


guide them in their actions. 

For the activities, as described in the case examples, to be 

labeled as professional they must represent disciplined choices 

of action that are guided by conscious use of practice theory. 
tem of values, a code 


There must be a body of knowledge, a sys 
f theoretical concepts, and a set of 


methods, techniques, and skills that are shared within the pro- 
fession and are ‘cable to others through formalized 
education, The professional wor s himself to intervene 
in the ongoing processes of grou dividuals who wish to 

unity wel- 


set organizing processes into mo 


ps or in 
tion toward comm 
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fare goals. This professional worker may use his skills in a 
variety of roles, to assist in identifying social problems, to 
diagnose, to develop structure for working on problems, to 
conduct research or gather facts, to analyze facts, opinions, 
attitudes as a basis for community decisions, to assist in draw- 
ing implications and to point out alternative courses of action 
for implementation. a 
The case example has been drawn from community welfare 
planning, and in order to understand the context of this illus- 
. tration, some of the characteristics of community planning 
councils should be explained. ~ 
Community organization in social work is probably most 
clearly identified with community health and welfare planning. 
There are some 425 local community welfare councils in the 
United States. Welfare councils began in our country in the 
early 1920's along with the development of community chests. 
They were organized as Councils of Social Agencies to provide 
coordination of services, to prevent duplication of services to 
clients, and to plan and develop services among the agencies. 
Almost all councils were part of the community chest operations 
and were considered as their program planning arms. Later, 
councils attempted to broaden their objectives and planning 
interests. Included in their membership were citizen leaders, i 
public agencies and other civic organizations. Larger councils 
began to break off their legal and structural ties with com- 
munity chests, but the smaller councils continued to maintain 
their close administrative ties. All community councils are 
subsidized primarily by chests, although the direction for 


broader financing is discernible in the larger and more progres- 
sive councils. ; 


Community welfare 
ticular social work me 
means through which 
zations work voluntar 


planning cannot be described as a par 
thod but rather represents a variety of 
agencies, individuals, groups and organi- 
ily toward goals to improve the health 
and welfare of the total community. Community problems are 
studied and research is stressed as a basis for fact-gathering 
and objective information. Methods used in planning have 
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shifted with the emphasis in the major objectives and structure 


developed for council operations. 
Howard Gustafson, at a recent National Workshop ° on Com- 


munity Research Personnel, makes the following comments 
regarding changes now taking place in community planning: 


Currently, a number of communities are taking a look at 
Council objectives. In general, these reviews have reaffirmed 
the long-standing objectives —of coordination among local 
services to improve quality and eliminate duplication; defini- 
tion of community problems in health, welfare, and recreation; 
citizen study, planning, and action to prevent and remedy such 
problems; and general interpretation of social needs and serv- 
ices to the community. s 

But more significant, these re 

l. That a high level brand of planning on major social prob- 

lems is a necessity. This is in contrast to the usual prac- 
tice of coordination and planning among local health, 
welfare, and recreation agencies. 

2. That policy decisions in community planning are pri- 

marily the responsibility of Jay citizens. 

8. That such planning should result in giving guidance and 

direction to the community as it makes policy and budget 
decisions affecting all health, welfare, and recreation 


services. 
...In the final analysis, the planning group must enjoy the 
confidence of the various power interests in the community, its 


product must represen nship, and its recommen- 
dations must have an influence on decisions made by those who 


establish policies and establish budgets for health, welfare, and 
recreation services. 
This brief explanation points out the relation of method to 
scope and objectives. A coordinating, democratic participating 
process directed toward goals which can be self-determined by 


those who are participating in the planning study can find its 
] framework of social work methods. 


place within the gener@ j 
When objectives and scope of community planning are con- 
cerned with broad social issues, and when it requires working 
with power structure, OY with political negotiations, the 


views have emphasized: 


on, “The Changing Functions of Community Welfare 
ch Programs,” Paper delivered at the National Work- 
h Personnel November 1957 (Indianapolis). 


2 Howard F. Gustafs 
Councils and Their Resear 
shop on Community Researc! 
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methods may not necessarily be those which are clearly social 
‘work. The writer introduces this question early in the section 
because the topics which follow pursue this line of thinking. 
There will be activities in doing a community organization 
job which may fall ontside the central principles and methods 
of social work as represented in the core practice of casework 
and group work. Community organization is a method and a 
process, although definitions from available literature usually 
define the method in terms of its goals, for example, balancing 
social services to meet community needs.” 

Such definitions are usually inadequate in helping us under- 


3 On the basis of Frank Person’s early statements in his book, The Welfare 
Council of New York City (1925), and Walter Pettit’s Case Studies in Com- 
munity Organization (1928), two Study Group Reports were brought out in 
1939 and 1940 under the auspices of the Community Organization Section of 
erence which have been most significant for 
pment on the nature and characteristics of the 
- The essence of community organization for 
social welfare was found in its objectives, and the broad definition of these 
objectives was broken down into concrete parts, spelling out the activities and 


processes that make up communi! organization (Proceedings of the National 
Social Work Conference, 1939 and 1940). 


The student may also want to refer to Arthur Dunham’s famous definition 


nunity re as the “process of bringing about 
and maintaining adjustment between social welfare resources and social wel- 


is Ath ial 
Wirkiven one 1943 area or a special field of service” (Soci 


i In 1 Johnson stressed the concept of method and special skills in 
d efining community organization in social work, which had a marked impact on 
the literature (Social Work Yearbook, 1945), 


In the 1950's, C. F. McNeil set di 


ciples of community organization for social welfare, and analyzed ii thods. 
s i $ alyzed its methods 
Quoting Dunham's definition—see al 4 


h munity Organization, Theory and Principles 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955, p. 39), gives the AEE definition: 

term is to be used in this book, is to mean a 
identifies its needs or objectives, orders (or 
develops the confidence and will to work at 
e e resources (internal and/or external) to deal 
with these needs or objectives takes action in respect to them, and in so doing 


and collaborative attitudes and practices in 
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stand the nature of the activities which go into the community 
organization process. The following categories of activities will 


provide a means of describing the activities of the community 


organization worker. 


A. Organizing activities 


The worker is engaged in establishing formal structure * for 


communication channels within the planning agency and within 
hich related phases of work are 


the community through w 
arranged, defined, and coordinated. The case example illus- 


trated worker activities in coordinating ongoing projects, but 
during the same time she was building communication lines 
for the future. The worker may spend two years in developing 
channels and structure for a higher level of Public Agency 
participation. First steps may Open communication between, 
higher level administrators where policies are interpreted and 
implemented. Later, interests and participation of the citizens 
who make the policy will be sought. Or it could work the other 
way, from policy makers to agency executives, where a council 
has strong, broad community leadership in its board. 

Note how Mrs. Commons in the case material, in this one day 
of work, begins lines and channels in three different spots: (1) 
to the Catholic agencies, where she had a hunch that a com- 
munity segment was falling out of the actively. participating 
group in Council work; (2) note her call to the Director of 
Public Assistance, when she could have written a letter re- 
questing the figures needed, but used the occasion to strengthen 
her communication channel to the public agency; (3) you will 
remember her plans to ask the P.T.A. members on her board 


about the proposed P.T.A. project, S° that she could tie in the 
consultation about the new P.T.A. project in the community 


4 By formal structure for social welfare communication, we mean channels 
structured by policy, by manual o by administrative procedure, by 
acceptable custom. ‘Chatting with an executive in a friendly way 
about a problem is informal, but when the executive becomes a member of a 
planning committee, formal structure for discussing the problem has been de- 


veloped. 
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with her P.T.A. leadership on the board. In this way she begins 
to build channels between board members and a community 
project that is not yet within the scope of Council structure. 
Murray Ross has called this kind of activity “the social therapy 
process,” or the process through which the community strives 
for greater understanding and capacity to act in respect to its 
problems. Here the activity of the professional worker is related 
to the development of a process channel or structure through 
which community organization work can be facilitated. 


B. Leadership and promotional activities 


The worker generates leadership, arouses interest, and sparks 
attention in needed areas which may be unrecognized by the 
community. This is in opposition to the concept that a com- 
munity organization worker merely enables or is always pas- 
sively helping. The worker’s goal is always in terms of the 
leadership of the community, but the identification, selection, 
and development of this leadership is part of the job. 

You will note in the case material that the worker was called 
in to make a speech, and there are numerous other occasions 
when the community rightfully looks to the community organi- 
zation worker for leadership, Creativity and imaginative ap- 
proaches are needed in community welfare work, but it isn't 
necessary for the worker to have the monopoly on ideas, rather 
to sense and develop these qualities within the community. 


C. Coordinating activities 


These activities can be described as sustaining and inter- 
relating the various parts of the process in relation to the whole. 
The community organization worker has been compared to 
the juggler who keeps a number of balls in the air with 
coordinated timing. Let us review some of the coordinating 
activities illustrated in the case example: Mrs. Commons main- 
tained the tempo of the subcommittee so that its findings could 
be fed back appropriately to the parent committee; the various 
committee members are kept in step with progress of the 
problem at hand; a communitywide problem on fees for social 
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services would involve a wide community segment rather than 


“two or three friendly agency executives; study, planning, policy- 


making and financing are so interrelated that coordination is 
essential to any results. 

Similar coordinating activities are equally important within 
the planning agency, its professional as well as non-professional 
staff. You will recall that she talked over the Social Service 
Exchange Study with the president of the Board of Directors, 
and that she took immediate steps to keep the Social Service 
Exchange executive and the Advisory Committee involved 
and prepared for the possibility of change. 

Coordination in community organization work can be carried 
on through different media, such as minutes, reports, cor- 
respondence, personal and telephone conferences, forum meet- 
ings, newsletters, and feed-back reports by representatives to 


their constituencies or peer groups. 


D. Public relations activities 


vities influence people in the community who are 


These acti 
decisions, or carry through 


needed to initiate, interpret, make 
on some welfare problems. You will remember that Mrs. Com- 


mons answered her own phone because she wants to be ayail- 
able to the community at first contact. She has learned to say, 
“May I call you back? I have someone in my office,” but at 
the same time she gives the, impression that she is accessible 


and interested. She recognizes she has a number of different 
audience groups and that public relations media must be dif- 
ferentiated. There has been careful thought as to what kind of 
public image the Community Council is attempting to create. 
Her agency uses a number of media, the annual meeting, press 
releases, radio and television spots, a monthly newsletter, open 


house day, an annual report, and others. 


E. Educational activities 

se of activity is to change behavior in a 
de information, to affect attitudes and 
d welfare of the community. There 


Here the purpo 
general sense, to provi 
values related to health an 

= 
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are definite educational goals, some are immediate and short 
term, others are long-range goals. Methods are based on suc- 
cessful experience and on principles and concepts that are a 
part of the learning process. Interest and motivation may be 
activated by using a timely event from the newspapers. An 
interested group on current problems of delinquency may 
serve as the spark for a community workshop. Concern for 
personal standards of houseparents or case workers will be 
developed when there is an opportunity to develop a special 
occasion for educating toward improved social service. Work- 
shops and a written group report on selection, training, and 
supervision of volunteer leaders may follow a series of com- 
plaints from churches or youth agencies. 


F. Budgetary activities 


When a community group proposes a social welfare program 
or a policy statement that effects program change, activities 
that provide appropriate means of financing are always neces- 
sary. Almost every program policy of a broad community 
nature will have budgeting implications. Mrs. Commons has 
two levels of budgeting interests, those within her own agency 
operation and those related to community planning activities. 
She will not be able to work at a project which calls for service 
contracts between tax-supported agencies and children’s in- 
stitutions under private auspices unless she becomes involved 


in unit costs and an equitable base for compensation of social 
services rendered. 


G. Administrative and writing activities 


The use of written media to record and communicate the 
community organization processes is included in this group of 
activities. Good eighth grade grammar and high school com- 
position will help provide writing skills for our community 
organization worker, but her maturity and professional experi- 
ence will make the important difference. Mrs. Commons has 
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prepared a community report on the recreation and youth 
services survey that is directed to community leaders who have 
responsibility for effecting changes in the necessary bond issues 
and fund-raising to provide the recommended programs. 

There are other important writing activities that preceded 
the final report: minutes, agenda for meetings, a community 
organization project record, letters, preliminary reports, and 
work material for discussion meetings. 

One of the important writing activities is the preparation of 
material for committee meetings. People, especially business- 
men, work better from prepared summary material, which helps 
to focus discussion and decision-making. Occasionally there is 
a rare volunteer, or citizen leader, who will take on an assign- 
ment of work and carry through on fact-gathering, do library 
work, or do report-writing. Usually, the writing activities are 
the responsibility of the worker. Writing is an integrative func- 
tion, and one that is not generally suitable for a group. There- 
fore, the worker usually prepares the material or the reports 
for the committee after they have developed policy or prin- 
ciples as to the general outline and the format of the report. 
The worker will usually prepare. a first draft by sections, with 
her committee taking up each portion for review and sug- 
gestions. The worker's skill lies in giving enough to the com- 
mittee in the first draft sections to “hook onto” so they can 
contribute ideas for suggestions, changes, and interpretation. 
At the same time, if the worker prepared a report that is already 
complete, with every interpretation and recommendation pre- 
cisely formulated, then the committee have no role to perform 
and it will not be accepted as their report. 

The writing of minutes in a form that will preserve the sig- 
nificant events of a meeting, or the wording of a motion that 
will incorporate the intent or core of the group’s decision, or 
the final formulation of a. policy statement that will preserve 
the important issues as intended by the policymakers, require 
a good level of professional skill on the part of the worker. 
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There are other kinds of record-keeping in community 
organization agencies that are within the scope of office ad- 
ministration. These may include developing a central filing 
system for all correspondence and materials, as well as a code 
for filing material with specialized content by divisions, or by 
committees. Most planning agencies will have a central com- 
mittee participant file, and a file on a broader constituency 
that is used for large meetings, forums, conferences, et cetera. 
Record-keeping of participation and attendance is information 
that is required in reappointing committee members; cross 
reference cards on committee participation are important so 
that certain members are not overworked while other members 
of the constituency are neglected. 


H. Research and fact-gathering activities 


All of the activities which provide objectives and factual 
answers to questions posed are included in this category. 

There is nothing unique about research methods in com- 
munity organization because the criteria for sound research 
are similar for all disciplines where knowledge is derived 
through the process of research. The unique characteristic for 
community organization research is not in the doing of the 
research, but in how the research process is integrated into the 
community organization process. Our case material offered at 
the beginning of the chapter included no example of research 
in community organization, but if we had recorded the worker's 
activities over several months or years prior to the planning of 
the services to “hard-to-reach” youths, as mentioned in her 
daily activities, we would have observed the survey process 
that was conducted by the Recreation and Group Work Divi- 
sion. At this point in the illustration the worker was implement- 
ing the survey findings by developing a particular service to 
meet an uncovered need. It is not the intent of this chapter to 
treat research methods, but the case example at the end of this 
chapter of the community organization project on transient, 
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homeless men illustrates one type of use of research in the 
community organization process." ; 


III. THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION PRACTICE IN SOCIAL WORK 


N The scope and nature of community organization is not dis- 

tinct or clear-cut in social work because it is a young and 
developing specialization, still in the struggles of professional- 
ization. From our brief example of social work practice in 
community organization described at the beginning of the 
chapter, it is readily apparent that the social worker carries 
on a wide range of activities. Some of these activities are 
clearly those of social work and others are not necessarily 
unique to any particular professional practice. At this stage of 
development, the profession is attempting to carve out what 
might be called the “core” of social work practice; i.e., the 
generic elements that cut across all specializations in social 
work. 

It is commonly agreed that 
the use of three principal methods: 
group work, and community organization. It is becoming more 
clear, as we study and analyze the activities of social workers 
on their jobs, that caseworkers are using more than social case- 
work methods, for they frequently employ social group work 
methods and community organization methods. Likewise, so- 
cial group workers are tending to provide more individualized 


a ST eed 


5 For examples in the literature O 
methods the student may want to refer to: 
Social Work Research Group, The Function an 1 

Wark, May 1955 (available from Research Section, 
Social Workers). Rr 
Genevieve W. Carter, “Theory Development in Social Work Research,” The 
Social Service Review, Vol. 29, No. 1 (March 1955). 2 3 
, “Problem Formulation in Social Work Research, Social Casework, 
Vol. 36, No. 7 (July 1955). 
, “Action Research in 
Vol. 33, No. 1 (January 1952). 


social work is performed through 
social casework, social 


n the theory of social work research 


d Practice of Research in Social 
National Association of 


Community Planning,” Social Work Journal, 
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services to members of the group through counseling methods. 
Social work practice will usually emphasize one principal social 
work method, but the scope of the job may encompass the use 
of the other two methods. Other processes used in carrying out 
practice functions are consultation, administration, supervision, 
and group education. All of these efforts are directed toward 
social work goals in improving and developing community wel- 
fare for all concerned, For the purpose of examining what 
might be called the “core elements” in community organization, 
which correspond to the core elements in the other two basic 
social work methods, the writer proposes the following: 

If we can forget for a moment who does the job and focus 
on practice activities in performing the social work tasks, it is 
proposed that these common elements will be found present in 
all three social work methods: 


l. Social study and diagnosis. This usually is directed to- 
ward the problem situation at hand. Social work has an 
important function that may be called a “restorative” or “cor- 
rective” job, one that repairs psycho-social disfuctioning or 
maladjustment. It has another important function of providing 
developmental services that are directed toward supportive help 
or prevention of more serious problems. Developmental serv- 
ices safeguard normal social functioning where human needs 
cannot be fully met except through organized services. The 
social worker would not conduct a social study and diagnosis 
of the total life history of the individual client, group, or com- 
munity, but rather of that portion of the situation which is 
relevant to the task at hand. Clinical methods are used where 
pertinent concepts, principles, and knowledge are brought to 
bear in understanding the situation toward which the social 
worker is to direct his activities. Carrying out a corrective 
function or a developmental function requires study and diag- 
‘nosis before planning the service for the particular situation. 

2. Assessing strengths in the situation. Again, the social 
worker is selective and assesses those strengths which are per- 
tinent for utilization in the helping process. Ordinarily, the 
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social worker would not focus on the pathology or the weak- 
nesses in the situation but rather would attempt to identify 
the strengths or positive factors that can be brought to bear in 
helping the client or community in the problem-solving or 
developmental process. This holds true for the client, the 
group, or a community committee. 

3. Utilizing resources. Here the social worker is equally 
concerned with the inner resources of the individuals with 
whom he is working, as well as with the outer resources. The 
outer resources brought to bear in working with the situation 
may be in such practical terms as housing, educational pro- 
grams, job opportunities, or other organized services of social 
agencies. Family, relatives, friendship relations may be a part 
of these outer resources which are drawn in toward the solu-" 
tion of the problem situation. Implied in all of these problem 
elements is the active voluntary participation of the client, 
group, or community. Resources for help are not the sole 
property of the social worker, for they are tools shared be- 
tween the client and the worker in working toward the desired 
goals. The inner resources of the client, group, Or planning 
committee are the principal materials used in furthering the 


social work process. 

4. Modification or 
objective for all socia 
hopefully, changes a giv 


or an objective of some sort. This conc 
ular situation; th 


relative for the partic 
will vary with the individual situation. 

5. Evaluation. Evaluation of social work practice can be 
formalized through systematic appraisal of effectiveness by re- 
search methods. Such research may "be directed toward— 
“What was the nature of the stimulus that brought about what 
kind of change?” Or, evaluation can be in simple, descriptive 
terms of client satisfaction, agency expectations, or satisfactory 
completion of worker goals. Evaluation can also be expressed 
in terms of societal expectations; ie., where the breadwinner is 


back at work in the normal economy, OF where the delinquent 


change. This is a common element or 


1 work methods. Social work practice, 


en situation toward a social work goal, 


ept of change is always 
e tempo of the change 
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ceases to break the law. In community organization it may be 
evidenced in completion and implementation of a particular 
community goal that the planning committee has set for it- 
self. Evaluation may be continuous throughout the social 
work process, or may be formalized review of the work unit 
completed. 

If these proposed common elements ® in the three ‘social 
work methods hold true, then we would hypothesize that this 
definition of the core elements of social work method would 
include within its scope community organization methods in 
social work. Therefore, our definition of social work com- 
munity organization would embody these five common ele- 
ments: (a) social study and diagnosis, (b) the assessing of 
‘strengths in the situation, and (c) the utilization of resources, 
leading to (d) modification, and (e) change and subsequent 
evaluation. These elements have meaning as they are found in 
the context of social work’s body of knowledge and skills. - 


Community Organization Method 


With the core structure of social work methods delineated, it 
is possible to proceed in describing the n 
organization method in social work by 
characteristics that are peculiar to com 
when compared with social casework an 
Therefore, in addition to the core elemen 
the following: 


1. Community organization method is primarily t 


ature of community 
adding to this the 
munity organization 
d social group work. 
ts, the writer proposes 


ask- or 


6 Violet Sieder has expressed somewhat the same idea in her paper, “What 
Is Community Organization Practice in Social Work?,” Community Organiza- 
tion in Social Work (New York: Council on Social Work Education, 1956), 
p. 12, Miss Sieder states: “ p work and community 
organization all identified as related p: 


us emphasis on working with (not for) clients; a 

ial diagnosis based on: analysis of the 
articulation of the problem and the facts; formulation of a plan toward solution 
or action; evaluation; and involvement in varying degrees of each area of 


specialization with interpersonal, group, and intergroup process.” 
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goal-centered. Social casework is primarily need-centered or 
therapeutically focused. We are less clear about social group 
work, but there is developing an agreement that social group’ 
work can be distinguished from work with groups, generally, 
to the degree to which the methods are focused on the individ- 
ual needs of the group members as opposed to activity or 
program interest. The community organization worker in social 
work also works with groups, committees, and community seg- 
ments, but it is quite clear that he applies his social work 
method to the solution of a community problem or the devel- 
opment of means by which the community can solve its 
problems. His helping role is not therapeutically focused on the 
individual members of the planning group, nor does he direct | 
his efforts toward change in the social adjustment of the in- 
dividual members but rather toward change in the community 
situation. The community organizer's interest in change on 
the part of the individuals with whom he works is in relation 
to achieving a task or goal toward which all efforts are oriented. 
The worker may, however, direct efforts toward community 
relationships, channels for communication and common action. 
In his work with individuals he will not be working toward 
change in personality structure, but in helping to bring about 
change in the community structure Although the worker in 
community orgahization is goal-centered, because he is a social 
worker, he is equally mindful of means. His method of work 
embodies social work values of deep respect for individuals 
and of the worth of full participation of those concerned with 
the problem. 
2. The community organization method requires more 
breadth in supporting and auxiliary processes. We have men- 
tioned that the caseworker often uses more than casework 
methods and that the group worker will use other processes 
than the group work method, but it is proposed that the com- 
munity organization worker must utilize a wider professional 
context for the use of his community organization method. A 
number of these activities and processes are not necessary, 
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peculiar, or inherent to social work practice. For instance, 
there is a considerable degree of manipulation in many of the 
activities indentified in community organization practice, such 
as used in promotion and fund-raising drives, social action 
activities, in negotiation conferences where opposing com- 
munity viewpoints are reconciled, in group education directed 
toward change in attitudes for support of programs, and so on. 

3. The application of community organization method re- 
sults in a substantially different process form. When the social 
worker applies community organization method to the solution 
of a community health or welfare problem the process is 
generally recognizable in four phases: 

a. The reconnaissance phase, (or the intake process) 
in which the worker and other interested individuals assess 
the general situation as to what is going to be involved in 
tackling the problem. Community organization agencies do 
not have a clear-cut intake policy that defines eligibility re- 
quirements for the offering of the service. Therefore, there is 
usually an exploratory or reconnaissance phase, during which 
the appropriateness of the problem for intake is considered. 
Later in the chapter criteria for assessing the appropriateness 
of a community organization problem or task are more fully 
discussed. 

b. The social study or diagnostic phase. In community 
organization this phase will result in a defined problem state- 
ment or a projected plan for a community organization project. 
This is usually written and formalized, so that there can be 
a clear understanding on the part of all those involved as to 
the kind of responsibility they are accepting. Community 
organization practice includes a wide range of concepts that 
are brought to bear in diagnosis of a community problem. 

c. Planning or developmental phase. This part of the 
process form includes all the planning, fact-gathering or re- 
search, the interpretation and involvement necessary to the 
completion and development of the problem or project at 
hand, The questions raised will have been answered, attitudes 
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and feelings will have been changed, solutions will have been 
accepted, and a plan or set of recommendations completed. 
This does not mean, of course, that recommendations or 
changes will not be effected during the process, for in a good 
community organization project many of the changes and 
implementations take place prior to the conclusion of task. 

d. Implementation. The newly proposed program has 
been set in operation, funds for expansion of a planned pro- 
gram are available, or the two similar programs have been 
merged under one agency board structure, and so forth. In 
other words, the proposed objectives have been reached. 


zed that a process form such as the one 
described above is a simplified scheme for describing the 
system of activities that result in the application of a social 
work method, Diagnosis that leads to a clear understanding 
of the elements involved may continue throughout the entire 
process. New problems may be formulated at the point of 
implementation. Research findings may indicate new direc- 
tions for further projects. Implementation itself may extend 
over a two-, five-, and even a ten-year period. Readiness and 
interest in other phases of the project have been developed, 
and may lead into a whole new series of activities. 


It must be emphasi 


Community Organization Method and 


Practice 


the theoretical notions above as a framework 


for delimiting the scope of community organization method, 
we can identify a system of community organization activities 
that result in a process form directed toward a goal or task 
with a beginning and an end. If this is acceptable, we must 
then examine the broader scope of community organization 
practice that forms the context for the social work method. 
The chart shown here schematically illustrates some of the 
identifiable elements in community organization practice as 


we commonly observe it. ~ 


If we accept 
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to be used as a basic social work method, it must retain the 
central qualities common to all three methods. This method is 
an orderly system of activities applied to a problem appro- 
priate for social work by a professional person who identifies 
himself with the social work profession. This method preserves 
the essence of a problem-solving process common to casework 
and group work. It has a beginning phase and a terminal phase. 
There is a specific condition or problem, there is intervention 
by the worker, there is a change process, and there is a specific 
condition sought. 

This notion does not minimize the importance of the variety 
of activities performed by the social worker in the conduct of 
his job. It does not preclude the possibilities of another pro- 
fessional (from some other specialization) doing a good job in 
community organization in social welfare. The latter may lack 
some of the skills in relationships, or in knowledge about social 
welfare conditions, but the public health doctor, or the public 
administrator, will have other important skills and knowledge 
which add to the team of professionals working together in a 
community organization agency. 

As one high salaried fund-raising manager said, “Fund-rais- 
ing for voluntary agencies is not exactly a social work method, 
but we prefer to employ social workers because they have more 


of the skills required than we can get from any other kind of 
educational training.” 


IV. THE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 
WORKER IN SOCIAL WORK 


In understanding what a community organizer does, it is 
helpful to know something about the kind of learning experi- 
ences that contribute to the development of the practice effi- 
ciency of the professional. The formal learning experiences are 
provided through the curriculum in a graduate school of social 
work as one of the three major specializations, which include 
casework and group work. These experiences in the classroom’ 
and in field work are designed to provide a sequence that will, 
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hopefully, produce certain behavior required for the beginning 
worker, ready for entering community organization practice. 
Because community organization requires relationships and de- 
cisions with the social welfare leadership of the community, 
most schools will direct to community organization only those 
students who bring related matured experiences and sufficient 
background as a base for the graduate training. 

The nature of community organization in social work can 
be explained by examining some of the major areas of the body 
of knowledge about community organization. As the preceding 
section illustrated, the core knowledge of social work as a whole 
must constitute the core for community organization if it is to 
be considered as part and parcel of social work practice. The 

_body of knowledge in social work is fluid and growing,-and 
there are many elements that are potentially identifiable, al- 
though we do not now fully understand them. Therefore, what 
we understand and practice today as community organization 
in social work does not reflect the potential inherent in the 
practice. 

Social work knowledge is concerned with (a) facts and 
theory; (b) ethics, values, attitudes, philosophy; and (c) the 
specific human activities that are needed to achieve certain 


results, i.e., the skills, techniques, and methods in the “doing.” 


There are two primary sources of social work knowledge. First, 


the analysis of existing practice gives us knowledge about skills, 


methods, the nature of the problems about which social work 


is concerned, the kinds of services provided, the processes be- 
tween the worker and the client, the nature and consequences 
of change produced by practice, et cetera. The second source 


of knowledge is the social sciences, such as psychology, medi- 


cine, economics, sociology, anthropology, and education, from 
which we draw relevant facts and theories. As these relevant 


facts and theories are fused with social work practice, additional 
social work knowledge is available. Earlier chapters in this 
book have pointed out some of the facts and theories necessary 
in the understanding of individuals and groups as a basis for 
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casework and group work. As these understandings are found 
to be common to both casework and group work, they become 
a part of the core of social work. This chapter, then, will deal 
only with some of the more specialized areas of knowledge 
that are peculiar to the social work specialization of community 
organization. 

Social work values, ethics, philosophy, and attitudes consti- 
tute a second important area of learning necessary to social 
work practice. These values are indigenous to the profession 
and can be observed in practice because they influence deci- 
sions and choices of actions in the practice of community or- 
ganization. These values are taught through philosophy, 
through the history and development of social services and 
social thought, and are particularly emphasized in the teaching , 
of skills and methods in practice. From the first examination, it 
may appear that social work values are the same democratic 
values inherent in education or in recreation. Differences will 
be found in the degree of stress placed, for instance, on a value 
such as the uniqueness and worth of the individual. The edu- 
cator's individualizing in the classroom has a different quality 
and emphasis than the individualizing of the caseworker and 
client in the interview room. 

Skills, methods, and techniques for the “doing” of social work 
can be explained to some extent through the use of practice 
concepts and principles, Field work, supervision, and staff 
development opportunities are used to improve and strengthen 


worker skills. Research has not yet made much contribution in 
this area. 


A. The Body of Knowledge 


The following areas of knowledge about community organi- 
zation are selected either because they are representative of 
the specialized information peculiar to community organiza- 


tion or because they are less emphasized in casework and group 
work, 


‘knowledge about services and agencies i 
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1. Social welfare programs. There is a body of knowledge 
on the social services, their auspices, and the patterns or pro- 
grams of service offered by need-meeting institutions, i.e., social 
agencies. The historical development of public and private 
social welfare services offers important understandings regard- 
ing the attitudinal changes as well as program changes that 
have occurred in social welfare over the years. The organiza- 
tional structure of the social agency, both public and private, 
is another area of information. Since, in a general sense, social 
work is a method used in relating the client who is unable to 
cope with his own problem or needs to the appropriate need- 
meeting institutions (i.e., his own family or other social institu- 
tions),” it becomes necessary for the worker to be closely ac- 
quainted with the existing resources of his community. General 
s often provided on 
the undergraduate level. As the community organization worker 
moves into his more advanced training and experience, he is 


concerned with the development of criteria for differentiation in 


matching a particularized need situation. 

There is a further body of knowledge on standards, program 
development, and on an appropriate balancing of major social 
services with auxiliary services in order that a community's 
health and welfare program can keep in tune with the changing 
needs and conditions in the community. Because of the spe- 
cialized program knowledge required in community organiza- 
tion and social work, and particularly in the planning of social 
services, program specialists may be found in the larger plan- 
ning councils. The community organization worker brings to 
his community organization practice a specialized knowledge 
and experience in a particular content field, such as child wel- 


fare, health services, or you 
T i in her book Social Work, defines the prime function of 
Helenik. WE E aaa to individuals in regard to the difficulties they 


social work: “to give assistance ul r ae 
encounter in their use of an organized group s services or in their own perform- 
ance as a member of an organized group. (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 


1942), p. 121. è 


th services and recreation. 
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The number and variety of health and welfare services in 
each community differ. Certain common basic services will 
be found in the larger communities. Services are generally 
classified by content fields, such as family and adult services, 
or health services. Directories of health and welfare services 
will usually be classified alphabetically, geographically accord- 
ing to the location of the agency, and functionally according to 
the type of problem or need toward which the services are 
directed. 

John G. Hill, director of Research, Philadelphia Health and 
Welfare Council, in his report, “Putting Things in Order,” has 
provided a meaningful classification for community health and 
welfare services in the following scheme: 


. Elimination of want (primarily economic adjustment). 

. Preservation and improvement of health. 

Maintenance of law and order. 

. Education. (primarily counseling and social work services 

in school settings). 

. The promotion and strengthening of good relations between 
one human being and others in the family, in the neighbor- 
hood, in the community, and in the larger world beyond. 

6. Creation of opportunities for recreation and constructive use 

of leisure time.8 


on woe 


2. Knowledge and understanding about communities and 
cities. The community organziation worker is usually con- 
cerned about all social planning aspects in his community. The 
“community” may be an incorporated city, a neighborhood, or 
a section of a city that behaves as a subunit of an urban city; 
or it may be a population group having common bonds, such 
as a Jewish community or a Catholic community. The latter 
we call a functional community; the former might be called 
the geographic community. We also speak of “community” in 
a functional sense when we speak of the “welfare community” 
which constitutes the channel and structure through which 
community planning takes place. Not everyone in a small city 


*8 John G. Hill, Putting Things in Order, Philadelphia Health and Welfare 
Council, September 1955 (mimeo.), pp. 11-12. F 
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of a hundred thousand or a large city of four million people is 
involved in community organization activities directed toward 
health and welfare planning and development. In fact, the 
political community of a city may encompass a very different 
population group from the welfare community. At certain 
points in planning it may be necessary to bring these two com- 
munity groups together, and this may take place through an 
intergroup process such as described by Newstetter,® but more 
frequently it may take place through negotiation or other 
power-structure techniques. 
Knowledge about communities may be classified in four 
major subdivisions. à 
a. Population analysis. Population data are found pri- | 
marily in the U. S. Census material, but are frequently supple- 
mented by local surveys and studies ‘In some cities this 
material is processed and collated in the local chamber of com- 
merce. In others, it may be found in the sociology department 
of the university; in larger cities, it may be found in the welfare 
planning council research departments, as illustrated in Back- 
ground for Planning, prepared by the Research Department of 
the Welfare Planning Council in Los Angeles. Preparation 
and use of this kind of material is essential for the community 
organizer who is attempting to plan services for people where 
they are. Relating youth services to youth population, planning 
for the aged in areas of highest concentration, emphasizing ex- 
pansion of services in areas where minority groups and popula- 
tion with marginal income require the use of these kinds of 
data, planning for suburban areas where new population ex- 
pansion has taken place, or an analysis of areas in transition 
where there are special problems—all of these require the use 


-of population statistics and related data. 


i i ity Organization; 
SW. . Newstetter, in Donald S. Howard, ed. Community O ; 
Its Kae and Gong New York: American Association of Social Workers, 
1947. 4 
10 Background for Planning (Los Angeles: Research Department, Welfare 
Planning Council of Los Angeles Region, June 1956). 
ş 
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Techniques for working with population data include simple 
tabular presentations of characteristics, by census tracts or 
groups of tracts, or ecological methods which associate popu- 
lation characteristics with other factors, using maps, age pyra- 
mids, et cetera. The analysis may reflect some of the more 
sophisticated indexes showing the variation between geo- 
graphical areas on a set of factors chosen to differentiate areas 
for service planning purposes. Educational level, for instance, 
is a population characteristic that can be used to differentiate 
geographic areas for the purpose of identifying neighborhoods ` 
with a high leadership potential for youth-serving agencies. 

Delinquency rates, adult crime rates, social service coverage 

rates, hospital beds of various types, disease incidence rates, 
` and a variety of other data can be related to population statis- 
tics when research principles regarding the handling of such 
data are observed. 

b. Social institutions and the organization of the com- 
munity. A second area of knowledge about communities is 
found in the study of social institutions of a community. The 
concepts and principles are given in sociology textbooks and 
courses, but the community organization worker needs to make 
his own analysis of the institutional life of a community where 
he does his job. Administrative policies that implement the 
legal structure under which health and welfare services are 
offered by public agen¢ies are particularly important as an area 
of knowledge for the community organizer. 

If the worker is involved in the problems of adoption, for 
example, the present legal processes of relinquishment become 
important in planning adoption services and other long-term 
child care-services. This may involve more than legal structure, 
for the courts’ interpretation of what constitutes relinquishment 
for the practice of a community may be more significant than 
its legal provisions. For example, adoptive parents’ associations 
or other self-formed groups organized in the community are 
as important to consider in planning of the community's adop- 
tion services as the county medical and county bar associations. 


f 
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A community is organized to perform certain needed functions 


because of the interdependence of both people and organiza- ~~ 


tions in’ an urban society. It may be organized around adop- 
tions for the benefit of prospective parents who want children, 
whereas our social work professional principles emphasize that 
services should be organized first for the benefit of the child 
needing adoption. Social work also has an equal concern for 
the unmarried mother who may be lost in a community's in- 
adequate pattern of service. Such values of the profession are 
held against the attitudes that the worker finds existing in the 
community. The community organization worker studies the 
community’s institutions, their organization and channels for 


interaction, assessing their a 
such as adoptions or housing for th 
knowledge and standards for service 
resources of the community. In the ca 
ing for the aged, local planning may require modification of 
state laws, or, in the case of the aged, changes in State De- 
partment of Social Welfare housing standards, for local institu- 
tions and behavior are frequently interrelated with state or even 


federal requirements. . 

Not only will the worker want a full knowledge, for instance, 
of the educational system of a community, but he will want to 
know about social policy and how the community feels about 
child welfare services as operated under its school system, or 
how far the community is willing 
recreation services, which are ¢ 
offered by private agencies in group W 


A community is organized as 
organizations, but it is also organized in its attitudes, opinions, 


and customary ways of doing this, and particularly in the way 
it uses its institutions for meeting the social needs of those who 
cannot make it on their own. Some cities are considered “con- 
servative and traditional,” others are “very progressive, with 
great civic pride,” while another may be called “apathetic, with 
‘ little community interest.” When community organization 


e aged. In such assessment, 
s are compared with the 
se of adoptions, or hous- 


losely related to the services 
ork and recreation. 


dequacy for dealing with problems _ 


to go in expanding youth and. 


formally through institutions and . 
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workers get together at conference, one of the frequent com- 
ments is, “In our city we are different; we believe in doing it 
this way. Your city’s plan would never work for us.” 

c. Resources of the community. A third subdivision of 
community knowledge is concerned with resources. Resources 
include the existing and potential community leaders and their 
support in giving both their money and their time. Other kinds 
of resources include the agencies and institutions offering or- 
ganized services that are related to the field of social welfare. 
Church resources, and places for meetings, or places for youth 
groups, are particularly important in planning. Library pro- 
grams, commercial and private recreational resources, as well 
as resources for research and fact-gathering, which in some 
communities are commonly found in local chambers of. com- 
merce, or the city planning office, are very important. 

Perhaps resources for community organization could be 
grouped around (1) people—leadership, both influencers and 
doers; (2) financial support, including tax support, private sup- 
port, foundations; (3) places and facilities; (4) social welfare 
programs and services in their broader sense; (5) specialized 
resources for planning, such as research, sources of data, uni- 
versity resources; and (6) previous experiences and attitudes in 
cooperative community effort, which can be developed through 
social work community organization methods. 

d. History and background. A fourth subdivision of com- 
munity knowledge is concerned with the history and develop- 
ment of the local service pattern in health and welfare, Each 
community has its own pattern of development, and the worker 
will want to know the level or advancement of each of the 
specializations in social welfare, for this has an important im- 
pact on readiness and on Sequence in community organization 
planning. What has gone before in the community’s concern 
or type of care for transients, for instance, will determine to a 
great extent its attitude and type of program in the immediate 
future. Some communities have traditionally been interested 
in and tolerant of both transients and newcomers; others en- 
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force settlement law restrictions and want no responsibility for 
the newcomer’s misfortunes. | 

Public policy as to responsibility for care of the needy also 
stems from history and background. Eastern cities will have 
private agency relief in greater proportion than Western cities, 
for the public agency programs developed along with the 
growing Western communities. Eastern private philanthropy 
has the advantage of having more foundation money as a source 
of income than agencies in the West. There are a number of 
regional differences as well as program differences between 
cities within the same region. The feelings about relative re- 
sponsibility, settlement laws, or the employed mother’s use of 
child care resources differ sharply among communities; this in 
turn affects policy in the administration of the local program. 

There are important societal and community forces that affect 
community organization practice, for the role of social work 
practice shifts with our changing economy, or standard of liv- 
ing, or culture, or storehouse of knowledge, and with the poli- 
tical scene, For instance, in 1925 there was an expression, “Fifty 
per cent of our population is below the poverty line.” In the 
1930's we spoke about one-third as being ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
and so on. In the 1950's evidence indicates that only about 7 
or 8 per cent of our population is below the so-called “poverty 
line.” Since need for social service is relative and changing, 
knowledge and understanding about the context of the social 
structure are important in working toward the development of 


social welfare programs. 
e. Knowledge about p 
jects. Another area of kn 


lanning structures and planning pro- 
owledge about communities that is of 
interest to community organization workers is found in the 
literature that documents the activities and methods of work 
in planning councils or community organization agencies. There 
is information about planning structures at different levels— 
federal, state, regional, county, and neighborhood. By-laws, 
legal framework, and information about organizational struc- 
ture of planning Bodies also provide sources of knowledge. 
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Projects conducted by urban redevelopment agencies or civic 
groups interested in community development, such as housing 
projects or civic plans for integration of minority groups, are 
available in unpublished reports as well as in the literature. 
In recent years public agencies, or public monies, have been 
responsible for the development of a number of interesting 
planning and community organization structures. In addition 
to this type of information, there is a wealth of material on 
special community organization projects, as well as films which 
illustrate the activities of planning bodies. 

Some agencies have an important but secondary function of 
community organization. For instance, settlements and centers 
whose first objective is to provide program activities for the 
families of the neighborhood will have a number of interesting 
and effective community organization projects directed toward ~ 
neighborhood improvement. Such community organization 
activities are not usually found in the literature but form part 
of the community organization activities of a city. Social agen- 
cies with branch offices or large volunteer constituencies will 
also be engaged in a variety of community organization activi- 
ties as an important secondary agency function. 


B. Theory and Concepts in the Body 
of Knowledge 


Content information as illustrat 
* is more clear and distinct than 
_ theory, 


ed in the preceding section 
the knowledge that encompasses 
concepts, and procedure principles. Philosophy and 
theory form the framework under which a professional prac- 
tice operates, and it is only as we can generalize between similar 
situations that we can use principles to guide our practice. The 
community organization worker who practices intuitively meets 
each situation as one so unique and individual that he does 
what he feels will work at the moment. The disciplined and 
professional worker makes use of principles and concepts, 
which he uses with consistency in similar situations. The un- 
usual intuitive worker may practice his profession well, but 
he has no principle for dealing with a new situation that he 
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has not faced before, and will approach it on a trial-and-error 
basis. Practice that is based on experience only is slow to adjust 
to a changing environment in this rapidly changing world. 
Theory, on the other hand, is lightfooted. Principles based on 
practice-theory can be adapted to changing circumstances, can 
devise fresh combinations and possibilities, and can peer into 
the future. Theory and principles are communicable, and this 
is an important characteristic in distinguishing a profession 
from a trade or pure art. ; 

In the application of a professional method, the worker draws 
from his storehouse of explanatory concepts and guiding prin- 
ciples, bringing these resources to bear in decision-making as 
he individualizes each situation. The concept he uses next 
depends on the subject's reaction to the last activity. Because 
of this Skill in discernment as to what he applies next in relation 
to where the situation is, the worker becomes an integral part 
of the relationship process. He needs a breadth and range of 
practicing concepts because of the infinite variety of situations 
to be met. That is why the standard recipe, or bag of tricks, 
will never work as a substitute for professional method. That 
is why professional education is required, for it provides a means 
(or range of choice ) for “doing,” whereas training only provides 
the “how you do it for this kind of situation.” The distinguish- 


ing difference between professional and non-professional prac- 


tice will be found at those points of decision-making where the 
is range of concepts, to bear on 


worker brings his theory, Or h e o b 
the particular situation in guiding his choices of action. n 
For example, a workshop experience can provide helpful 


training on how to conduct a meeting. The participant will 


learn a sequence of actions that works for the typical com- 
mittee meeting. He learns steps one, two, and three for a par- 
ticular committee situation. The professional, hopefully, has* 
a wide range of concepts oF kinds of steps to take, and as the 


committee situation changes OY differs, he makes conscious 


choices and adapts his next steps to the dynamics of the situa- 


tion. Greater professional skill in practice means a broader 
range of theoretical concepts, more depth and clarity in con- 
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ceptual understanding, and more precise discrimination in the . 
decision-making processes where choices of action take place. 

Because of its stage of development, the community organi- 
zation literature does not offer a systematic account of its 
theoretical concepts or practice principles. There are a number 
of important theoretical notions, theory fragments, and con- 
cepts, which have not been integrated into a body of commu- 
nity organization practice-theory. Through many experiences, 
the community organizer generalizes from his successes and 
failures and applies these notions consciously to other similar 
situations. This builds pieces of theory as to why this or that 
technique works best. Practice-theory is the abstraction that 
describes or accounts for the practice and makes it possible to 
communicate it to others, Community organization also draws 
from social science theory, particularly from sociology and 
social psychology. When a professional method, such as social 
work community organization, is based on a"system of related 
concepts and theoretical notions, it can be communicated with 
clarity and ease. 

The concepts that follow are selected as illustrative examples 
and are not necessarily representative of the most important 
or most frequently used concepts. Concepts are tools for the 
thinking that provides the discipline of social work practice. 
Tn the disciplined, experienced worker, these thinking processes 
may be moved to a lower level of conscious action, but they 
can be intellectualized and explained. 

. Stated in its simplest terms, community organization practice 
can be said to involve (a) social worker intervention in a given 
situation, which (b) initiates or guides (c) a movement or 
change process toward (d) a goal. When we understand the 
nature of the various practice activities in relation to the 

“change process and goal, we understand the nature of commu- 
nity organization practice. The following are some of the se- 
lected concepts that the worker brings to bear during the social 
work processes in community organization: 

1. The concept of goal. Goals or objectives are inherent in 
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all social work practice. But the goals directed toward meeting 
the clinical needs of individuals are of a different order from 
the goals that are directed toward community resources and 
community need situations. The community organization 
worker is cognizant of and frequently works with the individual 
needs of people participating in the planning of a community 
organization project, but the focus is always on the task or goal 
that the community group has formulated as its purpose.” 
A group may have as a major goal the planning for a better 
community life, or a general improvement of health and wel- 
fare resources for the community, but the community organi- 
zation project will have a specific attainable goal that is helpful 
in directing behavior and thinking toward the task at hand. 
Goals must be specified in subobjectives and subsubobjec- 
tives before they can be useful in directing the behavior and 
movement of a planning group. There can be no evaluation 
or feeling of satisfaction on the part of a community group 
unless it can be aware of its progress in relation to known and 
defined objectives. Now, the worker may have a five-year plan 
or objective in mind, which gives an over-all blueprint direction 
for the subobjectives of planning groups. These subobjectives 
may have short-time goals and may lead to accomplishments 
- within the year’s program. For instance, a planning group may 
have as its objective for the year, the development of a direc- 
tory of boarding homes for the aged of that community. The 
community organization worker may have in mind a higher- 


ee 
servation and experience, community organization 
financed by health and welfare funds will usually have the primary goal of 
planning or coordinating health and welfare services. The worker may have 
other goals as he makes use of community organization method, particularly 
goals of community development, integration, or developing channels for better 
communication, or developing informed leadership. These goals are usually 
not expressed, nor are the ones that the group or committee are likely to set 
for themselves. The concept of community development or community iate- 
gration as one of community organization goals is clearly discussed in Murray 
Ross’ book on Community Organization, and Ernest F. Witte's paper on Com- 
munity Development in India, Iran, Egypt, and the Gold Coast, published in 
Community Organization in Social Work (New York: Council on Social Work 


Education, 1956). 


11 From the writer's ob: 
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level goal of improving services in boarding homes for the aged, 
for he knows by experience and knowledge that by the time 
the planning group has a fair knowledge of existing resources 
of boarding homes for the aged they will be ready, at their own 
request, to set their next goal as wanting to improve existing 

"services. Therefore, clarifying and defining goals as well as 
subgoals becomes one of the important steps in the community 
organization process, and the notions that the worker has about 
the concept of goal influence his activities in helping groups 
identify and define their goals, 

* Goal clarification is particularly important in community 
organization methods, for there are two important differences 
when compared to the use of casework methods and group 
work methods: (1) community organization is always task- 
centered and not individual-need-centered, and (2) the goal 
or task is formulated and interpreted to all concerned before 
a group or committee accepts responsibility for solving the 
problem or completing the task (“What is our job and do we 
agree to do it?”), 

2. The concept of movement or change process. The con- 


Iso inherent in all social work 
tion that there is some inter- 


as goals, the worker is į 
and effort in developing appropriate channels and media for 
effective planning processes, The ultimate criterion of success 
and effectiveness in planning is, however, in movement toward 
the community goal or task to be achieved. Individuals may — 


` tion indicates that this is impor 
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impede progress because of their own personal needs, but the 
community organization worker's focus remains on the com- 
munity project, and his help to the individual is only in refer- 
ence to releasing the impediment to the progress of the project, 
and he is only indirectly concerned with the happiness and 
personal adjustment of the individuals working with the plan-- 
ning group. He may work with individuals by means of a 
conference, or by providing opportunities for special participa- 
tion in the group. But this, again, is a focus on developing and 
maintaining a better climate or medium for facilitating the 
project’s movement toward its directed goal. Services evalua- 
tion is related to change toward the goal. A first goal may be 
to develop a favorable medium for working together, and the 
second goal may be the completion of the task. If a community 
planning group never moves beyond this first goal of relation- 
ships, dissatisfaction will result becduse “nothing gets done.” 

3. The enabling concept. This is used in connection with the 
theoretical idea that the worker's role is one of enabling, or 
facilitating a group to work toward a goal of their own choice _ 
in their own way according to their capacities and resources. 
This is consistent with social work philosophy. If the worker 
sees his role as a helping or assisting one, he will be consciously 
wary of the use of manipulative and promotional techniques. 
He will bring to the committee or group the essential facts and 
resources, which can be used as a basis for decision-making and 
action as the group sees best. He may point out alternatives 
and pose consequences of different choices or actions. He may 
interpret the policy and procedures of the agency under which 
the group is participating; he may bring in resource people to 
make sure that the best professional thinking is available. He 
may bring other viewpoints into the committee when the situa- 
tant, and he may, if appropriate, 
offer his own opinion or expert thinking, but the final decision 
he will leave to the group as the body responsible for the final 
plan and its implementation. 

When the worker first begins assisting a particular planning 
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group he may find that the group’s conception of his’ role is 
entirely different from that which he wants or hopes to practice. 
For instance, a group of businessmen might perceive the com- 
munity organizer's role as that of a staff consultant. The worker 
may accept this idea as his beginning point with the commit- 
tee and later try to lead the group to perceive his help as that 
of an enabling assistant, and given encouragement in drawing 
out experiences that the members bring to the group, develop- 
ing more participation in the formation of a group idea or de- 
cision. On the other hand, there are frequently planning groups, 
particularly those who have operated without professional staff, 
who perceive their worker's role as that of a secretary or clerk 
to keep minutes, collect lunch money, and serve as an adminis- 
trative assistant.!* Again the worker may initiate his relation- 
ships to the group on this basis and will later apply a different 
set of concepts when the committee or group begins to accept 
an enabling kind of relationship on the part of the worker. The 
enabling concept applies to the use of several work methods 
and not necessarily to all the job activities that make up the 
range of community organization practice. 

4. The concept of voluntary participation. Agencies, indi- 
viduals, and community groups join together in community or- 
ganization projects because they have voluntarily chosen to do 
so. A voluntary cooperative citizen effort is different from the 
ge business organization 
datory that departments 
a common effort. A full 


portant in assessing the kind of tasks that are feasible for solu- 
tion within a voluntary citizen effort. It is rather futile for a 
planning group to accept a responsibility for study and reor- 
ganization of an agency where poor management and irrespon- 


12 The reader would be interested in the case e; 
Barry in her paper, “Assessment of Progress Mad 
in Identifying Basic Concepts and Methods fi 
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sible leadership are the causes of the situation, and at the same 
time expect this inadequate leadership, through its inadequate 
agency executive, to be a voluntary participant in action that 
would call for his agreement to resign from his job and seek 
employment elsewhere as result of his professional insights. 
An understanding of the nature of voluntary participation is im- 
portant when community officials or leaders are invited to mem- 
bership in a planning group without the necessary interest or 
preparation for such participation. 

There is also a level of purely vocal agreement in voluntary 
participation which may lead to common decision about a course 
of action, but which does not in itself effect the necessary be- 
havior to follow up the decision. For illustration: Several agen- 
cies may be working together on a new referral system. If the 
new system requires considerable change, particularly down 
the line of the staff in an agency, we may find that there is com- 
plete committee agreement as to acceptance of the referral 
system and as to the date when the system is to be put into 
effect. These verbal agreements among those who are doing 
the planning do not always result in the kind of behavior neces- 
sary for full participation in the changes. Further examples 
could be given to illustrate difficulties within the participating 
individual in a planning committee, wherein he agrees to group 
decision because of the pressure of the group climate, but in 
reality cannot bring himself to behavioral changes when he 
leaves the group. 

Changes and adjustments are voluntary in nature, and there 
are several layers or degrees to voluntary participation and 
involvement. The worker sets in motion ‘the processes or the 
vehicle through which understandings and change can take 
place in participation. Voluntary participation also embodies 
the idea of voluntary acceptance of the proposed changes and 
voluntary readiness to implement these changes, Voluntary 
participation is based on our ideas of change coming from 
within the individual rather than change being imposed upon 


the individual. 
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5. The concept of readiness. This is another concept that 
runs throughout social work practice. The community organi- 
zation worker wants to begin where the community is and 
where the members are ready to take hold. There are different 
degrees of readiness among different community segments and 
about different types of problems. For instance, in a young 
neighborhood tract area where the worker is assisting a neigh- 
borhood council, he may find the groups more interested in 
concrete projects and easily understood services, such as recre- 
ation for youth. A wise worker will begin with this expressed 
interest, realizing that the first level of social concern is likely 
to be one’s own children and their protection from undesirable 
influences. Later, the same neighborhood group may ‘grow 
concerned about other children and other neighborhoods. The 
same observation holds true for the vested interests of agency 
boards and executives who are primarily concerned in further- 
ing the services of their own agencies and may be ready much 
later to develop an interest in other services and a community 
balance of resources to meet a variety of health and welfare 
needs. : > 

In assessing readiness for planning activities, the worker 
may find that in the beginning a service-focused approach can 
be more easily handled than a project focused on problems or 
conditions. For example, it is less complex to plan for visiting 
nurses’ service, or for part-pay clinic service, than to begin a 
study of health conditions or of need for health service. It is 
easier to plan for expanding Boy Scout service in a new sub- 
urban area than to analyze the developmental needs of chil- 
dren with the intent to classify types of needs and relate them 
to the family, the school, the church, or social agencies. Need, 
or the study of a particular condition, is much simpler to handle 
when it is approached in relation to a particular service. We 
know too little about diagnostic conditions or types of need. 
Therefore, a community and the profession are less ready to 
begin with conditions than with development of a particular, 
known service. 
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Readiness to deal with more complex problems depends upon 
the level of social consciousness, the maturity of the people 
involved, their experience in previous planning projects, and, 
as explained above, on the state of knowledge that exists about - 
the problem. Of course, the skill of the worker who is to assist 
them is an important element in assessing readiness. Citizens 
frequently raise complex questions and want simple answers. 
Citizens may ask, “What is the most important priority of need 
for which our community should spend its extra dollars?” Most 
groups are not ready to tackle the question on this level, and 
it is up to the worker to help the group recast their question 
into one that they are ready to handle and for which there are 
possibilities of finding satisfactory answers and solutions. The 
worker assesses a given situation with criteria of readiness. This 
is usually in relation to the prognosis of something happening, 
or in terms of opportunities for change or improvement. For 
instance, an agency is not ready to be-involved in a study that, 
hopefully, will lead toward some radical changes in program. 
When the board is inbred and resistant toward change, when 
the executive does not have the professional capacity to under- 
stand the changes that are indicated, and when no urgent situa- 
tion or threatening consequences make it important to get 
involved in a study—then, readiness for entering into a com- 
munity project where agency change is indicated, can be ques- 
tioned. 

Readiness for moving into community participation and 
community organization projects is unevenly spread ina com- 
munity. A community group may be able and interested in 
conducting a city-wide survey of recreation and youth services 
because they have had five or ten years of progressive experi- 
ence in planning for recreation and youth services. At the same 
time, this community may have ideas about family welfare serv- 
ices that are not so progressive and that date back to the de- 
pression of the 1930's. In this uneven type of situation, plan- 
a family service agency in the community would 


ning f 
E re they would be ready to move 


require careful preparation befo: 
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into such project, although on the other hand they might 
be quite ready to improve and develop a recreation service. 
The assessment of readiness.and the prediction of consequences 
is not a desk job, but rather one where the worker tests out his 
notions of readiness in his working relationships with the people 
in the situations. 

6. The notion of cumulative sequence. Practice experience 
results in observations which at first are on a trial-and-error 
basis. For instance, a practitioner may notice what happens 
when new groups meet together around some community 
problem. The newly formed neighborhood council appears to 
be moving in circles, refusing to take hold of the problem or 
purpose that brought them together. On the other hand, a 
policy-making group may go to the other extreme and jump 
immediately into premature decisions that require redoing. 
The practitioner generalizes from experience with beginning 
citizen groups and develops conceptual notions that serve to 
clarify similar situations when they appear again. This notion’ - 
of cumulative sequence was derived from such observations. It 
is similar to readiness, for the sequence of past experiences 
prepares for the acceptance of the next. The new experience 
of a group or committee becomes meaningful as it benefits 
from what has gone before. New committees need to experi- 
ment, to build trust with each other, to develop relationships 
with activities where the stakes are not too high before moving 
into the serious tasks. Such committees like to spread discus- 
sion over a wide range in their first meetings, with scattered 
and often unrelated pieces. If the worker, or other committee 
members, shut off the range too abruptly in the beginning, 
there will be a regression. To use an analogue (which is a tool 
in theory building), the idea of cumulative sequence is similar 
to life phases in childhood development. The orderly progres- 
sion of satisfying experiences at one level builds the foundation 
on which the experiences of the next phase can accrue. Malad- 
justment occurs if a growth phase is shut off, or if there is no 
opening for the next phase to develop. Committees also can 
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get their growth stunted and get bogged down in their initial 
phase, especially if the third or fourth meeting still finds them 
discussing mechanics of meeting dates and, “Now, just what is 
our function?” (As they walk down the hall after the meeting, 
they say it more plainly: “What a waste of time.”) 

The notion of cumulative sequences guides the community 
organization worker in practice. Initial meetings of new com- 
mittees will be planned to allow for sufficient experimentation 
and new building of relationships before tackling the core prob- 
lem. At the same time, the notion includes the idea that pro- 
gression is essential but it must be in relation to the accumu- 
lated sequences which has gone before. 

7.. Concept of representativeness. Like all concepts used by 
professional workers, a concept becomes more clarified and is 
more usable as our knowledge advances. The article in the 
Journal of the National Association of Social Workers by Chaun- 
cey Alexander and Charles McCann on “The Concept of Rep- 
resentativeness in Community Organization” is an excellent 
example of advancement in concept clarification.’ Here, the 
writers delineate the idea of representativeness in two types: 
representation, which is delegated with authority; and repre- 
sentativeness, which merely represents a point of view or atti- 
tude of a particular group or segment, without authority. In 
the former, communication to and from the group to be repre- 
sented is essential; in the latter the individual speaks as a free 
agent but expresses the attitudes or interests of the reference 
group from which he has been selected. 

Since a community is too large and unwieldy for each person 
to be present at a large town hall meeting, it is necessary for the 
worker to practice community organization largely through rep- 
resentation, by delegates of the welfare community. The volun- 
teer chairman and other participants make suggestions for 
membership and representation, and may even show great 


s McCann, “The Concept of Repre- 


d Charle: 
oeaan Alexander an ” Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 


sentativeness in Community Organization,” 
1956, p. 48. 
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strength in insisting that certain names be entered on the list; 
but practice functions, such as writing the letters of invitation 
to join the committee, or posing a list of names for selection to 
the committee, are part of the administrative task of the worker. 

There are no set rules or principles as to how the worker 
can implement representation for any given community organ- 
ization project. Community organization practice has developed 
some ideas regarding representation for a board of a community 
welfare planning council. One would expect to find representa- 
tion from the major public agencies, major private agencies, 
from labor, business, from donor groups, from other planning 
bodies, such as the chamber of commerce, or the city or regional 
planning group, from schools of social work or schools of medi- 
cines, from government administration, such as the county 
manager's office, board of supervisors, mayor’s office, and cer- 
tainly from top layer community leadership, where opinions 
are made and influenced. Criteria for representation for par- 
ticular projects will vary according to the nature of a commu- 
nity organization project and what is to be accomplished. Take, 
for instance, the setting up of a committee on an adoption 
study. Here it might be important to have one of the juvenile 
court judges, or the dean of the law school, or the president of 
the city bar association. 

Errors of judgment that the worker may make regarding his 
use of the concept of representativeness will come to light after 
it becomes evident that some of the people who should have 
been in on the thinking and decision-making are not included, 
and this accounts for the breakdown or failure in the implemen- 
tation phase of the planning project. Hindsight frequently dis- 
closes the mistakes in selecting representation. 

Representativeness is another concept to be used with dis- 
crimination. For instance, the worker would blunder with dis- 
astrous effect if he drew in a broad community representation 
with involved subcommittee processes to work on a problem 


that would be more appropriately handled in a friendly, in- 
formal conference, 
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8. The concept of need. A social worker would not be in 
business for long without the concept of need. Nearly every 
welfare project is concerned with need—need for homemaker 
service, need for meeting the problems of the aging, setting 
priorities of need for a community, or need for mental health 
resources. Only recently has the concept of need received 
serious attention by social work researchers or community or- 
ganization workers. Several articles clarifying the concept are 
now available in social work literature.“* Space limits a compre- 
hensive treatment of this important concept, but the following 
comments can be used by the worker as guides in clarifying the 


use of the concept in practice situations. 


a. Community need has a different focus from clinical 
need as diagnosed for an individual. Community need in social 


_welfare is usually considered in relation to organized or agency 


social services. The extent of the problem warrants an organ- 
ized approach. > 

b. Need is relative in terms of history, standard of living 
and social values. The same type of community need may 
exist for a hundred years and be recognized as such when soci- 


ety recognizes the condition as need. 
c. There is no ceiling on need, for new knowledge, chang- 


ing attitudes, and rising standards uncover new unmet needs. 
Choices will always be necessary in determining which need 


comes first. 
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d. Need should not be confused with services. Need for 
what type of service indicates that there is some kind of diag- 
nosis of the nature of the need. We are always concerned with 
two sets of data: (1) the condition or problem, and (2) the 
nature of the particular service which meets this need. 

e. Need should not be confused with want. People may 
not want what they need. Services may be offered and clients 
may not utilize them. 

f. Need should not be used to substitute for problem. 
Need is not always pathological only, but may also include 
those needs which are a part of normal development. Social 
welfare services are often directed to conditions that are not 
pathological. Health education, or certain types of youth serv- 
ices, do not claim to correct problems but serve to meet con- 
ditions which are developmental or preventive. 

g. An assessment of a particular community’s needs or - 
conditions will not provide a picture of the amount of service 
that will be utilized. Readiness to use the service, capacity to 
profit from the service, familiarity with referring channels, or 
personal values and one’s reference group, may determine the 
potential client group. 


C. Other Means and Methods 


This book is directed toward a description of the three meth- 
ods in professional social work.’ Therefore this chapter will not 
attempt to provide a full discussion of the other important ac- 
tivities that constitute thé practice of the community organizer 
on his job. There is usually a heavy administrative component 

in the job content of the community organizer. However, with 
a larger staff and greater degree of specialization, the commu- 
nity organizer can usually make good use of social work com- 
munity organization methods when.he staffs only five or six 
focused project committees. It is also possible to make full use 
of social work community organization methods to a greater 
extent in “grass roots” (or neighborhood) planning where 
agency structure and relationships to other organizations are 
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less complex and where the planning processes occur in the 
` face-to-face situations. f 

The next section of the chapter will serve to illustrate 
through a case example the use of social work community or- 
ganization method. The reader will note that the method will 
draw in and incorporate other means, such as research and 
administrative activities. As the committee members learn 
more about the social problems through research findings, edu- 
cation takes place. The important difference is this: Research 
can be used as a mieans-end in itself, for it is a separate and 
distinct discipline. Consultation can be an end in itself, with 
its goal accomplished, or it can become a part of the system 
of activities that constitutes social work community organiza- 
tion method. A two-day conference with expert speakers on 
the subject of transient, homeless men could have well served 
an education end. The means used as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing examples was intended neither for educational purposes 
hor for research purposes, but rather to solve a community 
problem through a self-help social work process. 


yV. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION METHODS 
AND PROCESSES IN SOCIAL WORK 


A. Phases in the Process 

Just as there is no typical case, or typical group, there is also 
no typical community organization problem. However, for the 
purpose of illustration it is possible to describe a sequence of 
activities that can be observed in almost any problem-centered 
community organization project. Since community organiza- 
tion method is task- or problem-centered, it has a beginning and 
an end, as found in casework process and group work process. 
The method, as described earlier in this chapter, results in four 
phases of process: First, the reconnaissance phase, where the 
worker and a few interested participants review the proposed 
‘planning problem in the light of its feasibility and appropri- 
ateness for community attention. Second, a diagnostic phase, 
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where the problem is specified and the channels and means for 
approaching the problem are developed. Third, the planning 
phase, where the problem is carefully studied in all its pertinent 
aspects, where facts and opinions are brought together, where 
changes in’attitudes and knowledge take place, and where plans 
- or recommendations develop. Fourth, what can be called the 
implementation or action phase, where plans are implemented. 
The phases are interrelated; diagnosis may be sharpened in the 
process of planning, and planning may overlap and begin at the 
point of reconnaissance. However, for purposes of inspection 
and analysis the phases are distinguishable in a sequence, 
Phase 1. Reconnaissance. This constitutes the eligibility 
consideration for the community problem or project at hand, 
the first over-all inspection of the problem, its priority position 
in the work load, its appropriateness for time and for agency 
function and staff skills available. At this point the problem 
may be defined only in broad terms, or the problem presented 
may not be the core problem. We ask such questions as: Who 
is interested? Why are they interested? What is the history of 
the problem? What are the underlying issues? Did a specific 
incident or crisis occur to bring the problem to focus? What are 
the ramifications of involvement; that is, how extended is the 
problem—public, private, fund-raising, bond issue, a few status 
agencies, or only one vocal citizen? This involvement has im- 
portant implications for prognosis and for representation. What 
about readiness—should other problems be solved first? What 
are the practical or public relations entanglements, or legal 
restrictions? What resources are available in interested leader- 
ship and professional staff time and research? 
Sometimes this phase constitutes a staff job. Usually it is a 
joint responsibility between staff and a few interested partici- 
pants who are concerned about the problem and want some- 
_ thing done about it. Sometimes a chest budget committee, or 

a public agency policy body, will request help from a planning 
organization. In this instance, they tentatively formulate the 
general problem, which they hope will be accepted as an assign- 
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ment by a planning group. If the problem referred has already 
been screened as appropriate by the referring organization, then 
a reconnaissance phase may not be required. (This can be com- 
pared to a good agency referral which has had screening, and 
the self-referral client where the intake policy of the agency 
makes necessary an exploration of the client’s problem and 
situation. ) 

Phase 2. The diagnostic phase. This phase begins with 
general agreement, among those who are likely to accept re- 
sponsibility for working with the problem, that the problem 
deserves further consideration. Although it is possible for a lay 
group to carry out the function of diagnosis without professional 
staff, most working groups need the help of a professional staff 
person in this most important and crucial phase in the process 
of a planning project. Here, the problem area is identified and 
a specific problem for committee work is selected and defined, 
and from this the committee understands its major objectives 
and subobjectives and can develop methods of approach. The 
diagnostic phase may determine that it is best to have no com- 
mittee because the board and staff of the agency having the 
problem would be unwilling to expose their program situation 
to a representative group. In this case, a study expert.may work 
with the board and staff and do a study for the agency. Later, 
some of the material may be shared in the planning committee. 
The elements in the situation determine the methods proposed 
during the diagnostic’ period rather than any prescribed “way 
to do it.” é 

In the diagnostic phase the worker will have two objectives: 
(1) establishing relationships that will be brought into focus 

later as the project gets under way, and (2) data-collecting of 
opinions, influences, feelings, and issues of the problem that will 
provide a basis for analyzing the problem situation. The worker 
may carry out some preliminary fact-gathering, but any major , 
study or inquiry would be reserved for the project committee, 
for this is an important part of their involvement. While the 
worker is assessing the situation in a preliminary way, he is 
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using his knowledge of social welfare service, of social work 
methods, of agency standards, his knowledge about behavior 
dynamics and about the community and what it needs in the 
way of health and welfare services. All this he holds against 
the understandings that begin to shape up about the problem 
during the diagnostic process. 

Here are some of the things a worker may do during this 
phase: Review previous studies, do reading in the subject area, 
review minutes or records of earlier treatment of the problem, 
study local programs offering similar service or concerned with 
similar needs, write to other councils or experts about the sub- 
ject, hold conferences with individuals who are concerned Or 
connected with the problem, plan for meetings with three or 
four individuals who are interested and knowledgeable about 
the problem, and—very important—hold strategy conferences 
with individuals who are in a final position of decision-making 
and influence regarding the outcome of the proposed project. 

The skill of the worker is observed in how he is able to be 
noncommittal in his personal opinion regarding the possible 
alternatives or outcome; in maintaining an open mind for a wide 
range of opinions and reactions; in generating interest and keep- 
ing the various relationships connected with the proposed proj- 
ect in coordination; in adjusting his vocabulary, manner, and 
approach as he individualizes for these various people and 
groups. At this point he must get clues of interaction quickly, 
for a’ wrong assessment of motives or interests during the early 
stages can create a lack of confidence and disinterest, Most sig- 


agencies or organizations about the problem, 
The worker who does not learn to quickly sort out the sig- 
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nificant from the less significant will be overwhelmed and 
bogged down before the project starts. It is his practice-theory 
that guides him in selecting what is relevant for this situation. 
The other extreme is a worker who thinks he is a “democratic 
enabler” by doing nothing except to serve his committee in 
the role of an administrative clerk, setting up the meeting, tak- 
ing notes, ordering the lunch, and who feels that he has nothing 
to do other than getting the people ‘together and letting the 
committee process take care of itself. 

There is a hazard when there is too much preparation, espe- 
cially in discussing the problem implications with a selected 
few, for this will drain off the spontaneity of ideas and initial 
enthusiasm. Here, again, the faculty of worker discrimination 
is important. 

The diagnostic phase should come out with answers to such 
questions as: (1) Now that we understand the problem better, 
and if it’s the kind of problem that can come under the function 
of our council or committee, where is the appropriate place 
and structure for it? (2) What will be our tentative problem 
statement? What are the important elements and issues in the 
problem? This latter guides in the appointment of members 
and representation to serve on the project committee. (3) What 
community and staff resources do we have to draw on for a 
problem of this nature, and to what kind of time and work 
schedule can the worker and his agency be committed? (4) 
What is the prognosis for something eventually happening, once 
we get into this kind of problem, and what specific objectives 
are attainable within the resources and level of participation 
of the committee and the staff person? 

There is frequently, by purpose, no open discussion of prog- 
nosis if in the beginning there is too much uneasiness about 
the outcome. Later, when the time is right, possible outcomes 
are discussed. The diagnostic phase comes to a close when the 
problem is clearly formulated so that the committee or planning 


group understand their job. 
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Phase 3. Planning phase. As the planning phase develops, 
the problem may be reformulated or may be broadened in 
scope when the participants gain more interest and trust in the 
project work. At the point where the planning phase begins, 
committee structure is defined, members understand the prob- 
lem and its objective and have accepted responsibility for work- 
ing out a solution to the problem. In a problem-centered project 
a group can clarify and ‘focus its activities if the problem is 
specified in terms of a number of individual questions. The 
writer recalls one instance where a community group was inter- 

_ ested ina study of camping in the area, and in particular about 
the problem of expanding camping facilities. They questioned 
whether present facilities were adequately utilized and whether 
there was actually a need for further expansion of camp sites 
and facilities. When the camping committee of professionals 
and interested citizens pooled their questions, the group had 
raised 32 different questions about camping problems. The 
questions fell into four major categories: (1) camping fees and 
other income sources for the financing of camping, (2) camp- 
ing facilities, location, type, use, and so on, (3) camping stand- 
ards and program philosophy, and (4) specialized cumping 
problems such as co-ed camping, family camping, interracial 
camping projects, health camps, close-in camps for weekends. 

The way in which a committee lays out its problem for study 
and planning will determine its structure for operating during 
the planning phase. Committee problems take on a variety of 
patterns and structure. Sponsoring committees are usually 
large, including perhaps 40 to 75 civic leaders who are not likely 
to be involved in the actual work or planning, but who will 
help in implementation. A project committee may have a small 
steering subcommittee, a technical subcommittee, or may have 
a large parent committee divided into three or four smaller 
task-committees which meet frequently and will report to the 
parent or total committee at intervals. There are numerous 
ways in which a project committee may choose to operate, and 
it is a flexible committee that can change its structure as its 
planning activities change or broaden, 
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Just as committee structure varies according to the way in 
which the committee goes about the job, so does the planning 
process have a variety of possibilities. The case example that 
follows gives one kind of process pattern. Other kinds of prob- 
lems, in a different community or with a different worker, might 
have taken another course with equal success. When the plan- 
ning phase concludes, the process should have covered a full 
exploration of the issues and the facts, new learning and under- 
standings should have developed as well as reactions to these 
new ideas, areas of agreement, possible outcomes. 

Some change toward solution of the problem may take place 
before the problem is fully explored. The writer has worked 
with studies where every recommendation was implemented 
before the time came to write them into a report. Other projects 
have concluded with plans and implementations that were ig- 
nored at the time, but gradually over the years became reacti- 
vated and led to changes. 

Because each community organization project has its own 
individuality, one cannot draw a description of what ought to 
take place during this phase—for what happens depends on 
what has been shaped in the diagnosis phase of the project. 

Phase 4. The implementation phase. The reader will note 
from the following case example that implementation took 
place at a different and higher level in the community power 
structure. More often a community organization project will 
have the “implementors” involved in a part of the process, but 
it sometimes happens that the most knowledgeable for develop- 
ing a good plan for the community are not the best implemen- 
tors. Community planning problems that are partially imple- 
mented before the project concludes are usually the most satis- 
factory. Frequently these are simple problems, such as getting 
a family service into a large housing project in a neighborhood 
that has considerable tension problems. While a committee was 
exploring this problem, discussing the need and getting facts 
about the families concerned, the Family Agency Board became 
interested and made the service available before the committee 


completed its exploration! 
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In its broader sense, we can test for implementation by ask- 
ing: “Did something happen?” “Did change in the desired 
direction occur?” “Was the goal set by the group achieved?” 
The ultimate question is: “Was it possible to help the commu- 
nity achieve or sustain a needed and appropriate service?” 


B.. A Task-Centered Community 
Organization Project 


Case examples have been used for illustrative purposes in 
social work literature since the profession began. The extrac- 
tion of the case material from the life-experience situations is 
directed by the purposes the material is to serve. In the exam- 
ple that follows the case situation was abstracted to illustrate 
the process form of a community problem-centered activity. 
At the sacrifice of important material on the interrelationships 
of the people involved, and of more detail of the worker's role 

. in working with these relationships, the example is focused to 
show the general movement of the total process toward the 
goal. The primary purpose is to give the reader a feeling for 
the total social work community organization process and an 
understanding of the interrelationships of the various types of 
activities that are coordinated as this process rolls along. One 
can get lost in the minutiae of detailed person-to-person rela- 
tionships of a case example and never get the feel as to how 

_ the pieces fit together. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the skills of the social worker are more clearly illustrated by a 
case-example description that follows the worker role in his 
thinking, analyzing, and behavior processes. 

Besides illustrating the over-all view of a problem-solving 
process form, the case example should serve two other purposes. 
First, notice that the social worker in community organization 
accepts a broader responsibility for community welfare than 
the limits defined in the present problem situation. He has been 
building experiences and relationships prior to the initiation of 
the problem project and during the project he maintains that 
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same professional responsibility for all the side effects accrued 
in the experiences. Note how he keeps aware of the subsequent 
planning implications for the next step in the transient-men 
project. 

The other point to observe is the continuing focus on the 
total community. A worker can get lost in the stresses and 
strains of the people involved in a particular problem at the 
moment, and the community organization processes can easily 
revolve on a single level, never moving out to the agreed-upon 
objectives. Satisfactions from the interrelationship of committee 
process cannot completely substitute for the broader commu- 
nity organization goals, even though the committee group is 
the medium through which most of the movement and change 
takes place. 

The case material is presented in chronological order so that 
the elements of timing and coordination are observable. 


May 1—Mr. Rains, Director of the Mission Lodging House, 
which provides housing, meals, and personal service to tran- 
sient, unattached men, had heard about the threat of the City 
Council’s slash in budget which would withdraw $50,000 from 
the agency’s source of income. Mr. Rains had taken up the mat- 
ter with his board, and a committee had made a personal visit 
to the Mayor, urging that the item be retained in the budget. 
Mr. Rains made several other attempts to influence the Mayor's 
decision through some prominent lawyers and other friends of 
the agency. These attempts had no effect in changing decisions 
to cut out the city’s contribution to the agency's budget. 

June 6— The Mayor issued a formal announcement regarding 
the elimination of the Mission Lodging House allocation from _ 
the current city budget, saying, “For the past several years a 
sum has been set up to permit the execution of contracts for 
social service for the care of children, or other persons, who 
might otherwise be city charges. “Because of limitation of funds . 
to carry on normal functions of city government, and because 
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the Community Chest was oversubscribed last year, the setting 
up of this amount of $50,000 in the budget for the next fiscal 
year would not be justified.” 

June 13—The Community Chest Board of Directors passed 
the following resolution: 


That before expiration of a 5-month period (during which 
monthly emergency allocations will be made) the Community 
Planning Council be requested to determine the respective re- 
sponsibility as between city, county, and private agencies for the 
care of homeless men, and particularly with respect to the 
transient homeless. : 


August 6—Referral sent to Community Planning Council re- 
questing assistance in determining financial responsibility and 
in planning a way of meeting the emergency. 

August 10—The Director of the Family and Adult Services 
Division of the Community Planning Council talked over the 
memorandum requesting a study with her Division Chairman. 
They made some tentative plans for setting up a representative 
committee to tackle the problem. They discussed some prob- 
able outcomes of such a special committee, and at this time 
they saw the objective as proposing some kind of solution for 
financing the agency. The time element is important because 
the Chest can only temporarily finance the deficit, and it is 
thought that hundreds of transient men in the central section 
of the city will he without food and shelter. ; 

August 12—The Division Director (whom we will call 
“worker” from now on) telephoned three other agencies work- 
ing with transient men to inquire about case loads and to let 
them know what was happening to the Mission Lodging House. 
- He asked for ideas and suggestions, saying that he would be 
contacting them again soon about the matter. He asked for 
suggestions as to people who should be included in the special 
committee. The worker made other telephone calls, sounding 
out reaction about the problem. He reviewed some past studies 
on services to transient men in the city, and wrote several letters 
to other cities, asking about public and private agency responsi- 
bility in financing services for unattached men. 
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August 13—Worker had conference with a Public Welfare 
official regarding their present policy in aiding transient men, 
and again left word that he would probably be asking their help 
on the study committe assigned to work on the problem. 

August 15—Worker and the agency executive, Mr. Rains, of ` 
the Mission Lodging House, had a number of conferences, ex- 
changing ideas and discussing the issues in the problem: Should 
the study be geared toward documenting public responsibility, 
and do we know enough about the transient men served by the 
agency to assume that these men have lost their state residence, 
and are a problem that our own city must accept? Also, there 
were unanswered questions about county responsibility, plus 
the question as to the capacity of two or three other smaller 
agencies to take on the job should it be necessary to reduce 
the intake of the Mission Lodging House in balancing their 
limited budget. The agency executive was inclined to believe, 
with proper documentation and community support, that the 
Mayor's office would revise the city budget to include the neces- 
sary $50,000. The executive was resistant toward another alter- 
native of planning toward having the gap in service assumed by. 
other agencies. He was only mildly interested in focusing the 
problem on increasing other avenues of support. 

August 20—Worker had conference with the Community 


-Chest Budget Secretary and the Planning Council executive to 


complete his list of proposed committee members. The list now 
included representatives from other agencies that served or 
referred unattached single men, such as the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Veterans Service Center, the Salvation Army, the 
Catholic Welfare Bureau, the City Social Service Bureau. Lay 
leaders from agency boards and other organizations who were 
able to bring a broad citizen point of view to the committee 
were included. Two members of the Budget Committee and 
one from the Community Chest Board of Directors were added. 
The Mayor's executive secretary was invited to membership 
but he did not reply. The worker thought it best not to press 
the matter, but decided to’send material on committee -prog- 
ress. Later, a Superior Court Judge was ‘added, and a practic- 
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ing attorney, because it appeared that interpretation of the city 
charter might be needed should a question be raised about city 
contract for service. ‘ 

August 22—Worker met with small steering committee, 
which included the Counci! Executive, the Research Depart- 
ment Director, the Division lay Chairman, the newly appointed 
lay Chairman of the Special Committee, the Mission Lodging 
House Executive, and his board President. The proposed com- 
mittee list was reviewed and the small group attempted to 
formulate the problem that the committee would be asked to 
accept as their assignment. There was some confusion and dis- 
agreement regarding the direction and focus of the assignment. 
The agency executive and his board president felt that proper 
documentation of need and a forceful presentation to the 
Mayor's office should be the focus, while the other members of ` 
the small steering group wanted to broaden the scope of the 
problem—to critically evaluate the city’s role in the past years 
and trace evidences of public responsibility for care of transient 
and homeless men, and to conduct research through interviews 
‘to determine the characteristics, residence problems, and so 
on, of these unattached men served by the Lodging House. 
The worker did not elaborate on his additional suggestion, but 
added that they might want to examine standards and program 
of services for transient men, especially rehabilitative counsel- 
ing. No interest was expressed in this latter suggestion, but 
there was general agreement that the problem should be broad- 
ened beyond seeking financial support. l 

September 2—The first meeting of the committee began with 
an explanation of the problem and of its referral to the Planning 
Council for study and recommendations regarding the “respec- 
tive responsibility as between city, county, and private agencies 
for the care of homeless men, and particularly with respect to 
the transient-homeless.” 

The budget Secretary reviewed the history of the city’s finan- 
cial.support of this type of service. The agency executive de- 
scribed the agency's program, which cared for some 400 men 
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per night and provided over 1,300 to 1,400 meals each day. The 
loss of $50,000 yearly income would create a serious reduction 
in intake, with no available community resource for the men, 
Executives of agencies using the agency as a resource for emer- 
gency overnight care further explained the lack of other re- 
sources for this type of care. Referrals came primarily from 
the police, General Hospital, Travelers’ Aid, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Public Assistance, and, of course, self- 
referrals. 

The. committee then discussed responsibility for this type of 
care. Cost for care in jail of vagrants as a city protective meas- 
ure was estimated. Serious doubt was expressed as to the 
responsibility of private agencies to assume the full burden of 
this type of care, although the residence requirements of the 
county prevented the granting of general relief to transient 
men. Someone estimated that the Main Street section must 
have over a thousand men each night who were without a place 
to stay. All-night movies were a resource for 50-cent: night's 
lodging for the men who had some money. | 

After considerable exploration, the committee listed some 
of the questions for which they wanted answers before at- 
tempting to make a plan. It was thought that a caseworker 
should be assigned to interview all intake in order to learn 
more about these men. Someone moved to call in the Research 
Department staff for assistance. 

The Chairman summarized the problem as being focused on 
learning about the clients, their problems, residence, and so 
on—reviewing the history of city responsibility—and planning 
an approach to the city officials to request financing. The meet- 
ing closed with plans for the next meeting, when the Research 
staff would be asked to bring in a questionnaire on a plan for 


interviewing the men receiving service. 
September 3—The Research worker met with the Division 


Director and Chairman of the committee to talk over the kind 


of study they had in mind. The researcher probed for questions 
that were raised in committee discussion—are they interested 
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in information about the men’s residences, their ages or work 
experiences—are they interested in finding out whether the 
men could profit from rehabilitative counseling? On the other 
hand, is the important problem one of analyzing present income 
of the agency, unit costs, possibility of increasing income with 
payments for services by change in policy of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance? Would historical documentation of the city’s 
past responsibility help clarify present public policy? 

The worker (Division Chairman) thought it would be better 
if the researcher met with the whole committee regarding the 
nature of the problem to be researched, because he did not 
think the first meeting came to any definite conclusions as to the 
care problem, which was what the committee really wanted to 
tackle. 

September 4—The researcher visited the agency to get ac- 
quainted with the physical layout, intake procedures, available 
data in the records, and to learn about the service from intake 
to completion—the flow of a case from agency referral to the 
front door, into the front office for intake, into the waiting room, 
the issuing of meal tickets for supper, the leisure-time period 
when counseling could take place, the health inspection, baths, 
and assignment of beds. If one plans to set up a study, a case 
flow analysis may suggest the most appropriate spot for sam- 
pling and interviewing. 

The researcher also went to the Chamber of Commerce, 
where he looked into the early records of the city’s activities in 
care of transient men. He found further information in the 
Planning Council history written by a study committee several 
years earlier. 

September 14—The second meeting of the special study 
_ committee on transient men decided there were three phrases 

to their problem: (1) a clarification of public policy regarding 
the city’s responsibility in care of transient and homeless men; 
(2) gathering information about the clients who were re- 
ceiving service, about the need for the service and the probable 
effects of curtailing the service; (3) exploration of other sources 
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of income, and planning for the most effective approach in re- 
questing the necessary funds. 

Again the Chairman and worker suggested a look at the 
programs available for unattached transient men in this com- 
munity. Although the agency under study was the only one 
providing meals and lodging, other agencies were offering emer- 
gency relief, personal services, and counseling. Committee 
members expressed some interest, but they were anxious first 
to get funds for the agency before the service was curtailed and 
perhaps a hundred men were turned loose on other agencies, 
which were not equipped to handle them. 

September 20—The researcher working with phase two of 
the problem met with a subcommittee delegated to help work 
out a schedule for interviewing the men. A suggested list of 
questions was drawn up, and the problems the interviewer 
would encounter in getting responses from the men were dis- 
cussed. It was decided that the men should be told frankly 
that the agency was in danger of losing a substantial portion of 
its budget and needed their help in providing the information 
to present the agency’s case to the City Council. Although the 
interviewers would be caseworkers, their role was limited to 
securing answers to the preselected questions. Therefore, they 
would be prepared to reaffirm their purpose to the clients and 
explain why they could not give help for their problems. 

There was some question about the men’s willingness to 
cooperate. Others questioned the possibility of getting reliable 
they feared the men might be inclined to be in- 
gratiating, giving information they’ thought was favorable. 

September 95-—Caseworker loaned by Bureau of Public As- 
sistance gave five interviews at the agency using the preliminary 


information; 


schedule. 


September 26—Researcher and the caseworker interviewer 


reviewed the pilot study. The trial interviews disclosed that 
(1) because of intake procedures where the doors are opened 
for standing lines in front of the agency, sampling methods 
would have to be revised; (2) the interview would take 20 to 
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30 minutes, which was satisfactory; (3) the physical plan of 
the building would allow for five private interviews at one time; 
(4) the items on the preliminary form needed three major ad- 
justments—change in sequence so that the more neutral ques- 
tions could be introduced first; more informal wording; and 
the provision of casual probes to follow certain initial questions. 

September 30—The five interviewers met for research inter- 
view training. They decided that each would do one practice 
interview and that they would then meet again to make final 
preparations. 

October 1—The committee at its third meeting heard a pro- 
gram report from its research subcommittee, then reviewed 
and talked about the interview schedule. There were no 
changes suggested; the committee had agreed to delegate this 
job to its technical subcommittee. Most of the meeting was given 
to reviewing the history of care of transient homeless men in 
the area. The unattached transient man had been a continuous 
problem to the community, and there had been no satisfactory 
community program plan except during the years of the Federal 
Transient Service in the Thirties. The newcomer had been re- 
garded chiefly as a threat to the established population. The 
community had shown reluctance to suffer the displacement 
of its own workers or to assume responsibility for newcomers’ 
indigence; its concern was reflected in the three-year residence 
requirement and other similar restrictions. Historical events. 
revealed the pattern of the city’s preoccupation with the prob- 
lem—from ingenious “woodpile work projects,” the housing of 
vagrants in jails, the establishment of feeding kitchens in city 
buildings, to the extreme of placing police at the state’s border 
to stop immigrants who could not produce concrete evidence 
of means for support. 

The worker, in planning the meeting with his chairman, had 
listed key questions for discussion: (1) According to present 
practice, what is the county policy on the care of homeless and 
transient men? (2) What other agencies have borne a part of 
this responsibility? (3) What responsibility is appropriately 
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carried by the private agencies? (4) Is the extent of the prob- 
lem too great for the private agencies to handle? (5) Could 
the Mission Lodging House maintain a certain portion of its 
space for full-pay clients referred by agencies who have bud- 
get for reimbursement? 

October 2 to November 15—During these six weeks, three 
sets of committee activities were going on. 

The Committee on Transient Men (the parent committee) 
met again and reviewed the agency’s current budget, consid- 
ering several possible sources of additional income. At the 
chairman’s request the worker had prepared approximate cost 
figures. The Mission Lodging House costs were 35 cents per 
meal and 30 cents per bed. The county jail costs were $1.65; 
costs at the city jail, where security problems were not so great, , 
were estimated at $1.28 per day. The county resident facility 
was costing $2.50 per day, which included medical program as 
needed. The county camp for unattached men was $1.75 per 
day. The committee particularly wanted these figures for their 
documentary report to the Mayor's office. The only plan of 
action that offered much promise, most of them now agreed, 
was a convincing appeal to the city officials, with sufficient evi- 
dence so that transmitting the report through community 
leadership would win their support and bring their influence 

to bear on the decision of the city officials. 

Little time remained for exploration of public and private 
and the committee decided to appoint a small 
this part of. the problem and report 
back at the next meeting. During the previous several weeks 
the worker had been collecting and collating material on pro- 
grams in other parts of the country. One large metropolitan 
area was carrying 1,400 persons per average day at a yearly 
cost of $750,000 appropriated as a part of the Public Assistance 
program. Another city reported the principle quite well estab- 
lished that basic responsibility for food and shelter for destitute 
persons lay with the Department of Public Welfare, which 
maintained a shelter for transient men and supplied meals if 


responsibility, 
subcommittee to explore 
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the men worked for them. Policies varied in other cities, but 
in each case the public departments assumed a large part of 
the responsibilities, although in some instances limiting their 
help to the employable. 

The subcommittee went back to the questions raised October 
l and decided to prepare their report by drafting some prin- 
ciples that might define the relative roles of public and private 
agencies in the care of transient unattached men in their com- 
munity. As the meeting,concluded, the members decided to 
ask the worker to rework and refine some of the principles they 
had formulated; the subcommittee would meet again a week 
later to review them. 

The subcommittee did meet again the following week, and 
reviewed the principles as rewritten by the worker. For in- 
‘stance, their first principle read as follows: 

1. The provision of basic needs of food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical care for the needy transient individual is a public 
agency responsibility. This means that the public agency must 
be the first resource in meeting relief needs of a community- 
wide significance, particularly those needs arising from causes 
of unemployment —old age, blindness, et cetera — that are most 
clearly outside the control of the individual. 

With the worker helping to make several suggested changes, 
the subcommittee felt satisfied with its work, and agreed to 
present the principles at the parent committee’s next meeting. 

The third set of committee activities going forward during 
these six weeks was that of the technical subcommittee. It 
had been meeting with the Research staff, reviewing the results 
of a pilot study, suggesting changes in the training of the case- 
work interviewers, trying to obtain uniform data yet to allow 
more casework leeway in the interviewing process, Each day 
as soon as all interviews were turned in, the schedules were 
edited, coded, and ready for processing. Since a sample of two 
hundred had been selected, a key-sort type of card was used as 
the interview schedule. Editing and coding could take place 
on the card and it could be used for peripheral punching. The 
size and hature of the research job was well suited to the use of 
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key-sort or peripheral-punch cards. When the interviewing 
was concluded, the caseworkers and the subcommittee met . 
with the Research staff and reviewed the interviewing process. 
Those impressions, ideas, and suggestions of the interviewers 
that might not show up in the data were noted. Five general- 
purpose tables had been prepared; the subcommittee discussed 
their meaning and planned their first presentation to the gen- 
eral committee, which was meeting the following week. 

November 15—The Committee on Transient and Unattached 
Men met to hear reports from their two subcommittees and to 
continue their thinking and planning regarding sources of in- 
come for the agency. The committee gave attention to another 
agenda item—interpretation of the City Charter insofar as it 
might establish or limit city responsibility for the care of 
transient unattached men. The Community Planning Council 
had sent letters to the City Attorney, the District Attorney, and 
the Attorney General, asking for opinions on this matter. The 
attorney and the judge, who were members of the committee, 
called attention to the question regarding the legality of the 
city’s entering into a contract for services with a social agency. 
After considerable discussion it was decided that an opinion of 
this nature need not accompany the committee’s report, but 
rather should be understood by those who were to transmit the 
report to the Mayor's office and were thereafter to negotiate 
for a reconsideration of the granting of funds. 

November 28—Each committee member had been mailed a 
set of tables containing the basic data of the research study. 
Just before the meeting closed the worker suggested that the 
members think about the most appropriate committee to repre- 
sent the Planning Council in transmitting the report and nego- 
tiating with the Mayor's office. Although there was ample time 
to think about the composition of such a group, the worker 
suggested that they might want to talk about it at the next 
meeting. 

3—During these next two weeks 


December 1 to December 1 y 
the worker spent hours in analyzing the tables to become 
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thoroughly familiar with them. Although the actual writing of 
the research report was considered a task of the researchers, 
the worker spent much time in discussing the implications of 
the tables with the researchers and in assisting with some of the 
wording and interpretation. It was necessary for the research 
staff to work at high pressure because of the timing of the 
other activities in connection with the study. The worker, of 
course, had the administrative responsibility of timing and co- 
ordinating the various activities in connection with the study. 
Therefore, the research staff had to coordinate their activities 
within the time span of the worker and the committee, It was 
decided to have a rough draft of the report in the hands of 
committee members several days prior to their next meeting. 
The worker and the researchers spent considerable time in 
planning how they would present the material and how they 
would help to get the committee to use the facts in their dis- 
cussion and deliberations. : 

Meanwhile, it was necessary for the Budget Committee to 
appropriate another emergency allocation to the agency, and 
the worker had the responsibility of keeping communication 
channels open with the Budget Committee and with the agency 
executive so that the program could continue with its present 
operations until the matter was settled. It was also the worker's 
responsibility to see that progress reports were carried to the 
Planning Council Board and to the Community Chest Board of 
Directors so that they would be prepared to receive the report 
when it was ready. 

. December 17—The full committee met at the agency for a 
three-hour session. Most of the members came prepared for 
full discussion and were somewhat familiar with the tables at 
the time the chairman called the meeting te order. The study 
material was interesting, and committee members quickly 
latched onto the facts and figures because of their intense in- 
terest in the subject and their eagerness in waiting for the re- 
search report. They constantly referred to the study material, 
such as per cent of migrants, their employability, the physical 
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condition of the men, and their need for counseling and re- 
habilitative services, the proportion of young veterans, and 
particularly the proportion of men who had lost residence in 
their home states. They asked for another meeting on the pre- 
liminary form of the report, and requested that the principles 
developed at their last meeting and some of the historical ma- 
terial be incorporated in the report. 

Because of the Christmas Holidays they decided to set their 
next meeting for January 15, hoping that the research staff 
and the worker could have a preliminary draft of their final 
report ready. Three members of the committee volunteered 
to serve as an advisory subcommittee to the staff during the 
writing and preparation of the report. 

January 15—The 35-page preliminary report had been mailed 
to the members prior to the meeting, and most of them had had 
an opportunity to review it and study the several sections. 
Progress was slow, and because there were many suggestions 
for revisions of phrases and ideas, the committee did not get 
more than one third through their report! Another meeting was 
set for the following week. 

January 23—There was much more agreement on wording 
and interpretation, and the committee arrived at decisions re- 
garding several issues, such as: 


l. Should this report be focused more on the particular 
problem at hand, or should it be used as an occasion to draw 
community attention to the total problem of unattached and 
transient men? 

This would open up the need for a registration bureau, and in 

3 5 

particular the need for casework counseling for the proportion 
of men who seemed to be amenable to some kind of rehabilita- 


tion. 
e wording of the recommen- 


2, What was good strategy in th 
ait g the responsibility for this 


dation to the city officials regardin: 
type of program? 

Furthermore, some members of th 

sure by now that this area of service was 


e committee felt quite 
a public responsibility, 
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that any plan that proposed a continuation of voluntary agency 
service in this area was merely delaying the time when the 
public agency should fulfill its responsibility. Others thought 
it was a joint public and private responsibility during this stage 
of our community development. Federal, state, and county 
responsibilities were also outlined, and committee discussion 
began expanding into wider scope for implementation and study 
interpretation. The worker suggested that the staff might at- 
tempt to rewrite this section; he said he would discuss the 
wisdom of broadening the scope with the president of the 
Planning Council as well as with the president of the Com- 
munity Chest Board of Directors. He reminded them that the 
report had yet to go to the Welfare Planning Council Board 
of Directors for their approval. Again he raised the question 
of what group, or what committee, was in the best position 
to transmit the report and request to the City Council. 

January 28—The committee made several important deci- 
sions at this meeting. With some changes, it accepted the pre- 
liminary report and gave its approval for a final production. It 
also agreed that the study interpretation and implications con- 
cerned with community-wide planning of services and resources 
for the unattached transient man would be a separate project 
and should be introduced as a new planning project rather 
than becoming a part of this study problem. Therefore, the 
Committee on Transient and Unattached Men, which had 
worked together so intensively during the past several months, 
would be disbanded, since its job was completed, and a new 
Planning committee which would incorporate members with 
this experience would be appointed to continue on the planning 
project, which, hopefully, would lead to a better integration 
of services to homeless and transient men in this area. Some- 
one proposed that the chairman and three of the committee 
members should be the ones to transmit the report to the 
Mayor's office. Someone made the motion and, without 
thorough discussion, the motion passed. 

The worker and chairman were aware that the committee 
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composition was most appropriate for analyzing and develop- 
ing plans to solve the problem, but the final step in implemen- 
tation needed a different leadership level if the work of several 
months was to have full impact on the City Council. 

January 30—Timing was close, for the report was scheduled 
for the agenda of the meeting of the Planning Council Board 
of Directors. The worker and chairman discussed the problem 
of transmittal. The committee had made a decision that was 
not the best for solving the community problem. The worker 
felt he had not properly prepared the committee for this final 
step, but the chairman thought the problem was not too serious 
and could be handled by telephone consent since there was not 
time for another meeting. The worker referred to his notes, 
and after telephoning those who had made the suggestion and 
posed the motion found they were quite agreeable to allowing 
the Planning Council Board of Directors to plan the strategy 
from this point on. 

February 2—The chairman of the Special Committee on 
Transient and Unattached Men presented the study report to 
the Executive Board of the Planning Council for their approval. 
The report was accepted, with the additional motion that the 
Family and Adult Services Division should continue its work 
with the problem of transiency, particularly in following 
through many of the implications for programing that the re- 
search report had disclosed. 

February 5—The report was introduced to the Community 
Chest Board of Directors by the President of the Community 
Planning Council. Suggestions were made as to how the re- 
port might be brought to the Mayor’s attention, whereupon 
the President of the Community Chest Board of Directors was 
given the authority to name representatives who would be in 
a leadership position to influence the City Council’s thinking 


about the matter. ; 

February 25—A committee of five, by prearranged appoint- 
ment, called upon the Mayor in his office and presented the 
report, in addition to a transmittal letter from the Board of 
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Directors of the Community Chest. The chairman of the 
Study Committee on Transient and Unattached Men was one 
of the five. The other four members represented top com- 
munity leadership who were known to be interested in health 
and welfare programs, and who had access to the Mayor's 
office andto the City Council. 


Provisions were made for the city to make an annual pay- 


ment through a third contracting person, whereby the agency 
could be reimbursed to that amount for services to homeless 
and transient men. 

With the pressure off now, the Family and Adult Services 
Division began (1) to plan for a community-wide committee 
that would pick up on the program implications disclosed by 
the research study, (2) to develop a plan to introduce indi- 
vidual counseling in transient and unattached men’s programs, 
and (3) to plan for better coordination between information 
and referral offices and the various resources in the community 
for homeless and transient men. : 

The worker prepared letters for his chairman’s signature, 
thanking all the participating members for their hours of help 
on this community problem. He also wrote them the good 
news of the City Council’s action in allocating the $50,000 
budget item, and told about the Division’s plans for continuing 
community planning for transient men. 


The case record as presented gives the reader an example of 
the following: 


1. A community problem in which needed welfare services 
suddenly become unbalanced was illustrated. 

2. A teamwork approach in the use of research in the 
community organization process was shown throughout the 
project. 

3. The case example showed the use of time structure 
wherein the project had to be completed prior to the date 
when the city budget was prepared. 
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4. Use of committee structure was illustrated in the 
situation when the parent committee authorized subcommittees 
for special parts of the project. The coordination and timing 
of the various parts of the job is essential in a project of this 
type. 
5. The professional responsibility of the worker is broader 
than the completion of the particular task at hand. He is con- 
cerned wtih the development of positive working relationships 
that will lead into other related community projects such as 
introducing counseling into the service to unattached men, and 
following through on other implications as disclosed by re- 
search findings. 

6. The project also illustrated the areas of social welfare 
knowledge that the worker needed in order to perform his 
job. 
7. The case record was limited in its detail of worker 


ess, although numerous examples could have been ex- 


proc 
one calls, interoffice 


tracted from the case material where ph 
memoranda, and individual conference notes were recorded. 
For instance, the numerous contacts with the executive of the 
Mission Lodging House were extremely important in facilitating 
the process toward ends that were compatible with the chair- 
man’s personal viewpoint and with the policy of the funding 
body of the Agency. 

8. The social work community organization method came 
to a terminal point when the report and recommendations were 
completed by the project committee and approved by the Board 
of Directors of the Community Planning Council. The strategy 
of setting up a negotiating group that could influence the 
power structure of the Mayor's office was a step beyond the 
limits of the social work method. However, without the careful 
work of the Community Planning Council Committee in pro- 
viding the necessary documentation and the proposed plan, 
there would have been no basis for interesting the group of 
community leaders who could effect changes in city appropria- 
tions. Every community has a level of welfare leadership who 
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are limited in their time and who would be unable to go 
through months of working experience on a community prob- 
lem. But, if they have confidence in a careful, objective study 
compiled by a responsible committee, they will find the time 
to effect desirable changes at the point where their level of 
leadership is essential. 

9. The case material also illustrated the role of social policy 
in guiding the limits of action possible in a particular com- 
munity. Care of transient unattached men in most cities falls 
between the legal responsibility of the public program and the 
capacity of voluntary funds to provide “coverage” of service. 
Residence requirements are likely to be interpreted liberally 
for women and children but harshly for men. 

10. The worker's role was flexible in the case example. At ' 
times, he guided the committee; again he merely facilitated 
the process of “enabling” by bringing people together, offering 
opportunities for interaction; at other times he was the “expert” 
who offered alternative courses of action and who prepared 
material for their consideration. He adjusted his help to the 
needs of the situation as the project moved along toward its 
goal. 


VI. SUMMARY 


This chapter has attempted to describe community organi- 
zation method as a method comparable to social casework and 
social group work. It is the writer’s contention that community 
organization is a social work method when it embodies the 
generic elements of casework and group work plus the special 
elements inherent in community organization work. The 
method is a social work method when it is used within the 
framework of the common social work values, ethics, and 
philosophy. When it becomes manipulative, when pressure or 
“political” techniques are employed, it is beyond the limit of 
social work method. This does not mean that such techniques 
are not appropriately used in the “doing” of the community 
organization job. It is unrealistic not to provide for these tech- 
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niques in the total scope of community organization practice, 
which includes fund-raising and other promotional activities. 
It is equally unrealistic to attempt an all-inclusive approach 
that forces all activities in the total range of community or- 
ganization practice into a social work method. The community 
organization method constitutes the core of the professional 
training of the worker, but there is need for further recognition 
of the other types of activities that constitute an important part 
of the job. Skill in and knowledge about administrative activi- 
ties, public relations, or educational conferences or workshops 
form essential professional equipment of the community or- 
ganization worker. For example, the group worker may have 
his core training in some group work methods, but on the job 
he finds his practice requires the use of promotional and ad- 
ministrative skills and adult education methods, since most of 
the group work in his agency is under volunteer leaders. 

The social worker in community organization practice will 
ordinarily have some type of social agency sanction. He will 
be on the staff of a community chest, a united fund organiza- 
tion, a health and welfare planning council, a neighborhood 
coordinating council, or in a voluntary or public health agency. 
There are also community organization jobs for social workers 
in the larger social agencies where community organization is 
an important secondary function of the agency. Regional, state, 
or district community organization jobs under public agency 
auspices are becoming more frequent. Coordinating structures 
created by legal statute are found among the public agency 
programs. In certain urban areas where there are a number of 


levels, it becomes a complex job to coordinate the various 


structures. t 
As long as our democratic ideology forms the basis of our 


ernment, community organization methods will 
op. Social work is value-oriented and is dedi- 
cated to the interpretation of those democratic values that 
emphasize importance of participation of the people in deci- 
sions that affect their lives. Social work community organiza- 


society and gov 
expand and devel 
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tion is set in a framework of faith in the resources and capacity 
of people to handle their own problems, belief in the rights of 
people to assistance in time of crisis, trust in the democratic 
process as the most fruitful means for joint decision and action. 

It is quite possible to place community organization methods 
in a different value framework. For instance, if a political 
group imposed on a community of people a new rural develop- 
ment plan that would divert the community from a course of 
action for their best interest, it would be possible to influence 
that community with quasi-democratic methods. Clichés such 
as “grass roots,” “the people's wishes,” involvement and par- 
ticipation without authority for decisions, or informing and 
briefing a few vocal people who will influence others—con- 
stitute devices that have the appearance of a social work 
process, but the methods are not consistent with social work 
values and philosophy. 

The chapter has offered two case examples that illustrate 
the “doing” of community organization in social work agencies 
by social workers. The initial example describes the activities 
of a typical day of practice; the second example illustrates the 
process form of a project-centered planning committee. 

Concepts and principles and special areas of knowledge that 
have particular bearing on the use of community organization 
methods were presented in the chapter. The use of research 
as an integral part of the planning process emphasizes the 
worker's commitment to scientific inquiry as an important ad- 
junct to the use of the community organization method. 

This chapter has attempted to push a step further in clari- 
fying community organization practice and its relation to social 
work community organization methods as compared with the 
methods of social casework and social group work. 

Community organization activities appear to be extremely 
complex because many of the component parts are unknown 
and undifferentiated. As systematic study is applied, the vari- 
ous elements that constitute methods, processes, and practice 
will become more distinct. The generic social work elements 
of community organization practice will become more clear 
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as we are able to sort out comparable and basic social work 
activities and avoid the blurring caused by transferring the 
verbiage of casework to community organization. This latter 
occurs when we call the community “the client,” or when we 
transfer such concepts as “self-determination” to planning prob- 
lems that obviously have predetermined goals. Theories from 
ego psychology cannot be stretched to fit the range of activities 
in community organization as practiced by the social worker. 
Some theories will come from understandings about cities, com- 
munities, and neighborhoods. We have yet to explore the 
nature of the social institutions through which social services 
are provided. Institutional behavior has its own set of dy- 
namics, and change in the attitude of the executive, or even of 
the management board, does not necessarily mean institutional 
change. Field theory, in which a constellation of individuals, 
groups, institutions, people’s needs, the professional worker, 
and other aspects can be defined as a functioning, dynamic 
unit, offers promise as a means of providing a focus for elements 
to be considered in community organization practice. 

Social work is dedicated to its concern about man and his 
social relations—to himself, his family, his neighborhood life, 
to the social institutions in his community, and to the broader 
national and international scene. As living the “good life” 
becomes more complicated with specialization and interde- 
pendence, the tasks facing the social worker in community or- 
ganization become increasingly complex. Organized American 
social work had its beginnings in the social reform movements 
of the last century, which were an early form of community 
organization. Perhaps the end of this century may find that 
community organization in social work has contributed the 
learnings and understandings about man’s social environment 
that help build integrated theory on which we can base a ge- 
nerie social work practice. When we can add this to the um- 
brella theory, which includes the caseworker’s basis for work- 
ing with individuals and the groupworker’s basis for working 
with groups—then we have what we are currently searching 


for—a unified social work theory. 
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Until that time, social work will continue its task in clari- 
fying the differences and similarities in its three helping 
‘methods: casework, group work, and community organization. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATION - 
AND RESEARCH 


Walter A. Friedlander 


I. GENERIC ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
WORK PRACTICE 


SOCIAL WORK METHODS IN OUR SOCIETY ARE INFLUENCED BY THE 
fact that social work is a profession. Professions are character- 
ized by a set of criteria distinguishing them from other occupa- 
tions.’ Professional organizations assume a moral guarantee of 
the technical efficiency of their members. They require a test 
of this efficiency before admitting members, either by stand- 
ards of education or formal degrees of higher education. Such 
a test subjects members to an indirect control of their profes- 
sional knowledge and skills.? Professions set up codes of ethics 
which demand that the confidence of the client be respected, 
that service be offered whenever and wherever it is needed, that 
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cial Welfare (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 


1 Werner W. Boehm, 
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such service be efficient and conscientious, that the professional 
person abstain from unbecoming behavior, such as commercial 
types of haggling, advertisement, and competition. Another 
characteristic of the professions is their obligation to protect the 
population against the danger of incompetent practice by un- 
qualified members. Finally, the profession attempts to safe- 
guard the standards and conditions of work and to provide 
adequate remuneration for its members. 

In the professions there is, in general, a relationship of trust 
between the client and the members of the profession. As in all 
professions, the services of social work cannot be strictly con- 
trolled. They are not standardized but are essentially personal 
and unique. They are based upon the fact that the professional 
person gives not only objective skills and performance but 
support through his personality. 

The practice of social work in casework, social group work, 
and social welfare community organization is based upon a 
generic philosophical concept. This concept is that the indi- 
vidual human being is the primary concern of a democratic 
society, inside of which individuals are interdependent and 
socially responsible to one another and to the society. This 
philosophy includes a recognition of the essential uniqueness 
of each individual, as well as of the existence of common human 
needs.* A pertinent goal of social work practice is to realize 
the full potential of an individual or a group, and to help them 
to assume their own responsibility for this realization through 
active participation, which is characteristic of a democratic 
society. On the other side, social work practice considers it a 
societal responsibility to provide the means by which the dis- 
equilibrium between the individual and his environment be 
prevented or overcome, so that obstacles to the self-realization 
of the individual or the group are removed. These concepts 
are the foundation for the ethics of social work practice. 

3 Charlotte Towle, Common Human Needs (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945), pp. 1-8; National Association of Social Workers, Committee on 
Social Work Practice, “Working Draft: Definition of Social Work Practice,” 


1957, pp. 2-6 (unpublished), prepared by a committee under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Gisela Konopka. 
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Consistent with this philosophy, the practice of social work 
has the following purposes: 


1. To identify potential areas of conflict between individuals 
or groups and the environment, and to assist in bringing about 
changes in individuals, groups, and the environment to prevent 
such conflict. 

2. To find and strengthen in individuals, groups, and com- 
munities the creative forces and possibilities that lead to the 
fulfillment of the maximum potentialities of each. 

8. To help individuals and groups to resolve social prob- 
lems arising from a disequilibrium between individuals or 


groups and their environment. 


Methods of social work practice are systematic procedures 
designed to achieve these purposes. 

The application of social work practice sets in motion a 
problem-solving process that implies various possibilities of 
action to accomplish the desired change.t The objectives of 


this social change may be: 
1. Change within the individual or of the character of a 


group in relation to the social environment. 
2. Change of the social environment in its effect upon the 


a 


individual (such as the removal of a child from an inadequate 
foster home and placement in an effective home) or upon a 


social group. 
8. Change of the individual, the group, and the social en- 


vironment in their interaction. 

Generic professional elements in social work, therefore, 
require: - 

1. An organized, thoughtful, purposeful, and scientific ap- 


proach. 


4 Working Draft: Definition of Social Work Practice, pp. 4-5; Helen Harris 
Perlman, Social Casework: A Problem-Solving Process (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1957), pP. 84-101. 
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2. Professional attitudes toward clients (as individuals and 
as groups) and toward other citizens and co-workers that are 
determined by professional knowledge, respect for others, and 
professional ethics. 

3. The ability to establish constructive, objective relation- 
ships with individuals and groups in the application of pro- 
fessional methods. 

4. The capacity to develop in individuals and groups an 
awareness of their social needs and insight into possibilities 
of their solution. 

5. An identification with a social philosophy inspired by the 
principle of helping others to further human welfare.’ 


In social work practice the following elements are simulta- 
neously applied, although in varying degrees: 


l. Relationship is the social worker's responsible and dis- 
ciplined use of himself in working with an individual or a 
group. In this relationship, the social worker applies his pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills guided by the ethical principles 
we have discussed and by his ability to develop empathy and 
trust. The psychological understanding of his client as an 
individual or a group gives him the necessary sensitivity and in- 
ventive capacity to make this relationship constructive. 

2. Diagnostic or evaluative orientation is built upon respon- 
sible, systematic observation and assessment of the individual 
or the group in a given social situation. This careful observa- 
tion and assessment makes social change and treatment pos- 
sible. The social worker assumes responsibility for his objective, 
and his professional judgment determines the direction of his 
activities with the client. 

3. Treatment is based both upon the professional relation- 
ship of the social worker to the individual or the group, and 
upon his diagnostic observation and assessment of desirable 
changes. The social worker seeks to help his client as individual 


5 Charlotte Towle, The Learner in Education for the Professions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1954), pp. 234-235, 
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or social group to gain insight into the motivation of their think- 
ing and actions and to find ways for solving social stress and 
social problems. Treatment may be of short or of long duration, 
but it requires in casework and in group work the professional 
ability to individualize and to diagnose the social problem and 
to match it with the community resources.® 


Il. TECHNIQUES FACILITATING SOCIAL 
WORK PRACTICE 


A. Social Welfare Administration 


Social Welfare Administration and Social Work Research are 
frequently called “indirect techniques” or “enabling methods” 
because they implement the services that are performed in 
social casework, social group work, and social welfare com- 
munity organization. Each of these five fields of social work 
practice is related to each of the other fields. Each is based on 
scientific principles and a body of specialized knowledge and 
experience, and their common, basic purpose is to assist in 
providing an effective helping service to people in need of 
economic, social, emotional, or cultural aid. Social welfare 
administration and social work research both include certain 
basic ingredients that are common to disciplines other than 
social work, such as public administration, business manage- 
ment, social science research, clinical, anthropological, and 
historical observations and investigations. 

As social work is mainly practiced in social agencies or in 
departments and divisions or related health organizations, in 
hospitals, clinics, courts, schools, detention homes, correctional 
and penal institutions, a knowledge of social welfare admin- 
istration is essential for the social worker. Social welfare ad- 
ministration in public agencies implements social legislation 
and transforms laws, rules, and regulations into services for 


6 ilip H. van Praag, “Basic Concepts of Social Work,” Social 
fa Reet 31, No. 2, June 1957, pp. 183-191; and Nathan E. Cohen, 
“A Changing Profession in a Changing World,” Social Work, Vol. 1, No. 4, 


October 1956, pp. 12-19. 
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people. In private social agencies and other voluntary organi- 
zations of humanitarian or religious character, social welfare 
administration evaluates and puts into action the special goals 
of the organization. It is “the process of transferring social 
policy into social services and the use of experience in eval- 
uating and modifying social policy.” 7 

The practice of social agency administration is based upon 
the principles and techniques of administration in general; par- 
ticularly of public administration and business management, 
but it is directed to the specific social work tasks of defining 
and solving human problems and satisfying human needs. A 
competent executive of a social agency needs to possess a 
knowledge different from that required for business or industry, 
based upon professional education and experience in social 
work. The administrator in a social agency must understand 
the philosophy, aims, and functions of social work—its methods 
of-social diagnosis, analysis, and synthesis of individual or group 
needs, and of generalization for change or development in 
agency goals and functions. The administrator needs to be 
aware of the human needs of clients and group members and 
of the complex interplay of client, caseworker, or group worker, 
as well as the societal function of the welfare agency, its or- 
ganizational structure, and the relevant resoures of the com- 
munity.* He needs to know how the challenge of social work 
enriches the social worker in his professional and personal life 
and influences his relationship with his clients, his fellow 
workers, and his superiors, 

In every organization the administrative process is deter- 
mined by its particular functions, objectives, structure, and 
"Jobn C. Kidneigh, “Social Work Administration: An Area of Social Work 
Practice,” Social Work Journal, April 1950, p. 58, and in “Administration of 
Social Agencies,” Social Work Year Book, 1957, p. 75. 

® See Charlotte Towle, op. cit, p. 239; Albert H, Aronson, “Human Dy- 
namics in Administration,” Social Work Journal, Vol. 31, No. 3, July 1950, pp. 
117-121, 143; Arlien Johnson, “The Administrative Process in Social Work,” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1947, pp. 249-258; and 


Wayne Vasey, “Should the Administrator Be an Expert?” ibid., 1948, pp. 451- 
455. 
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size. In a social agency, the administrator needs to feel with 
and for the clients whom the agency serves. It is unlikely that 
an executive without understanding of social work theory and 
methods will be able to direct effectively with the necessary 
insight, imagination, and skill, an organization engaged in a 
helping process for human beings as individuals, social groups, 
or communities. This is particularly evident in a small agency 
where the executive is close to the client level. In a large public 
welfare organization, the administrator needs to be familiar 
with operation management, managerial control, finance and 
personnel administration, and skill in conceptualization. ` 

In the foundation of a social agency, the administrative 
process calls for the clarification of its purpose and structure, 
its objectives, functions, and policies in accordance with the 
goals for its establishment. 

The administrative structure of the social agency must be set 
up clearly distinguishing the assignment of policy decisions 
through a governing board of directors and the delineation of 
functions for the executive and the staff. 

Personnel administration has the responsibility for the com- 
position, the number, and the qualifications of the staff, par- 
ticularly of the social workers who provide the professional 
services to the clients. It is evident that the quality of the 
professional staff basically determines the value of the social 
agency to its clients. Personnel policies as to recruitment and 
selection of staff, questions of salaries, working conditions, 
tenure, promotions, supervision, vacations, sick leave, and social 
insurance protection are important factors for the kind of 
workers the social agency will attract. These personnel prac- 
tices also include facilities for in-service training, grievance 
procedures, rules of dismissal, or retirement. 

The administrative function of the agency executive in public 
or private social agencies calls for imaginative leadership based 
upon a highly developed social consciousness and a vital under- 
standing of the role of social work in our democratic society. 
The administrative skill of the executive has to enlist full and 
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enthusiastic cooperation of the entire staff; he must have the 
capacity of sharing with the staff professional ideas, planning 
for improvement of methods and operations, and guiding the 
development of new approaches to the services in the interest 
of the clients. 

The agency executive has to assign to each member of the 
staff, and frequently also to each volunteer, the specific func- 
tions for which each is best qualified, and must determine his 
lines of duty and authority. Each staff member should be al- 
lowed as much personal initiative and flexibility as his activi- 
ties permit, so that he recognizes his participation to be of 
real importance within the operation of the agency for the 
benefit of the clients. 

The establishment of the social policy of a welfare organiza- 
tion determines its nature, structure, and functions. This 
process of policy formation is performed in a public agency by 
the legislative authority, in a county welfare department by the 
board of supervisors, or in a state department of public wel- 
fare by the state assembly. In a private social agency, social 
policy is established by the board of directors or by an assembly 
of the membership, frequently in cooperation with community 
authorities, such as the municipal or county government. The 
members of the staff frequently are not immediately engaged 
in the formulation of social policy, but they indirectly partici- 
pate in this function because the members of legislative and 
governing bodies regularly receive from them reports, informa- 
tion, and suggestions. 

The main function of social work administration is to put 
into effect the social policy that has been established for the 
operations of the agency. In this process the executive and the 
staff of the agency convey to the board and to the legislative 
authority the professional experience gained in the practice of 
agency operations. These reports may be made in formal 
accounts, usually given at regular intervals and based upon 
records, statistics, research studies, observations, or may pro- 
ceed through less formal channels of communication. These 
reports supply the governing body of the social agency with 
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the necessary knowledge of the agency's operations and of their 
effect upon the clients; and they serve as a sound base for either 
the continuation or the modification of the agency's social 
policy. 

Since social policy usually is expressed in general terms, social 
welfare administration in its execution of the policy has 
continuously to interpret and to define in greater detail the 
principles established for this policy.? This interpretation in 
practice frequently leads to a “secondary policy” that imple- 
ments the legislatively established general policy but does not 
violate the intent and objectives of the latter. Administrative 
decisions and interpretations have to preserve the aims of the 
social policy established for the welfare agency. In this rule- 
making process of social agency administration, the executive 
and the staff have to collect and codify these rules and regu- 
lations. The executive must inform the staff of these regula- 
tions, and obtain the workers’ active participation to secure the 
enforcement of the rules that tend to resolve differences and 
problems arising during the course of the performance of the 
agency’s social policy. 

Social work administration has also to interpret its operations, 
functions, and social policy to the public to make the people 
aware of the necessity for, and the value of, the agency’s work. 
It uses for this broader interpretation all sources of communica- 
tion—its official reports; human interest stories; statements and 
interviews in newspapers, radio, television; and addresses and 
announcements in cooperation with civic and religious groups, 
as illustrated in Chapter 4 above. 

The mobilization, distribution, and control of the financial 
resources of the social agency are another important responsi- 
bility of social welfare administration. In the case of a public 
dministrator has to prepare the budget for ap- 


agency, the a 
on by the legislative body, such as the 


proval and appropriati 


58-59; Charles E. Hendry, “The Dynamics of 
he National Conference of Social Work, 1946, pp. 


9 Kidneigh, op. Cit, PP. 
The Governing of Men (Princeton: Prince- 


Leadership,” Proceedings of t 
259-268; and Alexander Leighton, 
ton University Press, 1946). 
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city council, the board of supervisors, the state assembly, or 
Congress on the federal level. In a private social agency, the 
executive has not only to submit the pertinent financial data 
for the agency’s budget to the board of directors, but fre- 
quently he also has to justify the agency’s needs to the budget 
committee and the board of the local community chest or of a 
united campaign federation raising the funds for the opera- 
tions of the voluntary social agencies in the area. In both in- 
stances, it is necessary to establish a reliable system of records, 
accounts, and audits for the expenditures of the agency. These 
documents must clearly demonstrate the correct spending of 
the allocated funds and must prove the necessity for the ex- 
penditures according to the accepted social policies of the 
welfare organization. 

To perform these administrative duties, the executive and his 
assistants in responsible positions of social work administration 
need a thorough knowledge of social work philosophy, of the 
history and structure of the organization, of the function of 
social work practices in the community, including the following 
three concepts: 


1. An understanding of the principles of relationship apply- 
ing to individuals and groups. 

2. An understanding of the totality of the process of social 
work administration with its particular implications for the 
clients, the community, and the staff. 

8. An understanding of the characteristic functions of the 
individual social agency with regard to the cooperation of 
welfare services in the community and of the impact of its 
operations upon its task of transforming the established so- 


cial policy into useful social services for its clients and the 
community. i 


B. Social Work Research 


Social work research is the systematic, critical investigation 
of questions in the social welfare field with the purpose of 


10 Kidneigh, op. cit., pp. 60-61, 79, 
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vielding answers to problems of social work, and of extending 
and generalizing social work knowledge and concepts. The 
methods applied in social work research have been to a large 
extent derived from those used in sociology and social psychol- 
ogy, as well as in history and anthropology. F 

Since research in every scientific field aims to contribute to 
knowledge, social work research becomes one of the sources 
from which social work knowledge is drawn. Important con- 
tributions were made by research work in related disciplines, 
such as medicine, psychology and psychiatry, biology, law, 
economics, sociology, education, and public administration. In 
the beginning, social work was hesitant in bringing social sci- 
ence research into the field of social work theory and practice. 
For this reason, the first working hypotheses of social work 
research were not rigidly tested by the methods and data used 
in social science research. Early community studies by social 
workers of social problems, agency programs, structure, and 
operations, as well as of the history of social work, and of case 
material and clinical observations served primarily to prove 
the need for existing or new social services. Such studies 
facilitated community welfare planning but did not, in the 
beginning, contribute essentially to a deeper scientific knowl- 
edge of human nature, behavior, and human relations; they 
proved, however, the need of new social work methods for 


intensified observations and research.’ 
One of the obstacles to fruitful cooperation between social 


ee 
11See Walter A. Friedlander, Introduction to Social Welfare (Englewood 

i : ice-Hall, Inc., 1957), p. 191; Philip Klein and Ida E. Meriam, 
eli na aa Social Work (New York: American Associa- 


ibuti Research to 
Bie Gouselbaton of al Work Research Group, The Function and 


i ial Workers, 1948); Soci 
a ob m Social Work (New York: National Association of Social 
Workers, 1955); and Ernest Greenwood, “Social Science and Social Work: A 
Theory of Their Relationship,” Social Service Review, Vol. 29, No. 1, March 


P E P. Davis, “T f Social Science to Social Welfare, 
Social Work Journal, Vol. 81, No. 1, January 1950, pp. 20-26, 32; Henry Maas, 
“Collaboration between i k and the Social Sciences, ibid., Vol. 31, 
No. 3, July 1950, pp- 104-109; Alfred J. Kahn, Some Problems Facing Social 
Work Scholarship,” Social Work, Vol. 2, No. 2, April 1957, pp- 54-62, and 
Ernest Greenwood, “Social Work 
Service Review, Vol. 81, No. 3, 
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workers and social scientists in social work research has been 
their difference in orientation. Social scientists are inclined 
to separate their values from scientific theory, to apply rigorous 
empirical investigation to forces operating according to the law 
of cause and effect, and to study these forces objectively and 
disinterestedly. Their research is designed without reference to 
practical results; it has been called “pure research.” Social 
workers, however, deal with forces in relation to human beings; 
their research projects are concerned primarily with the solu- 
tion of specific social problems of the individual, the family, 
the neighborhood, and the community, and they inquire how 
the research findings can improve services to their clients, They 
first took the professional values of social work for granted 
(see Chapter 1 above) and were inclined to incorporate into 
the research only elements of pragmatic nature. Social sci- 
entists were “research-minded”; social workers were “action- 
oriented.” Social scientists, therefore, raised questions of 
reliability and validity of social work research hypotheses and 
design, and were skeptical of their results. In the early period 
of research, social workers started without sufficiently critical 
appraisal and were willing to carry on with less rigorous re- 
search design and procedures than those required in the social 
sciences. These differences resulted in mutual criticism, im- 
patience, and misunderstanding. 

But, with intensified social work research, social workers 
have expanded their research to include social theory and 
and diagnostic and treatment typologies. These studies com- 
prehend methodological theory research (such as theory of 
measurement and sampling), interpretative theory, providing 
substance to empirical generalizations, research and social 
work practice theory, operational research, exploring new areas 
for social work practice and research, research identifying re- 
lationships between clients, groups, communities, and social 
workers, and developing continuity in empirical research. 

A social work research project may follow the following 
procedure: 

1. Selection of subject: experiences and data of social work 
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practice with individuals, groups, or communities are used to 
define and formulate the social problem. The research project 
aims either to clarify a specific problem through the applica- 
tion of social theory, or to systematize the various aspects of 
the selected problem. 

2. Formulation of hypotheses to clarify and solve the prob- 
lem in question. 

8. Construction of a research design that is suited to test by 
empirical verification or rejection the validity of the hypotheses. 

4. Fact-finding process includes observations, interviews, 
and inquiries to obtain the facts and data that are required by 
the hypotheses and the research design. 

5. Analysis of the collected facts and data in order to deter- 
determine whether they logically support the hypotheses or 
refute them. 

6. Interpretation and evaluation of the research findings 
and their conclusions to determine whether the findings sup- 
port a convincing answer to the problem studied and whether 
they may serve as the basis of further studies." 


Other types of social work research are conducted on clinical 
observations of individuals or groups or on the historical aspects 
of social work philosophy, organization, and practice. 

Classifications of subjects for social work research are not 
‘rigidly determined, but the following types of necessary re- 
search have been suggested: ** 
establish and measure factors that produce 
social services. K 
y of charitable institutions, social 


1. Studies to 
social problems and call for 
2. Studies of the histor 


——— 


18 Margaret Blénkner, 
Work (New York: Social 
14 Edward E. Schwartz, l 
1951, p. 508; Philip M. Hauser, “Demograph; 
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welfare legislation, social welfare programs, and social work 
concepts. 

8. Studies of the expectations, perceptions, and situation 
evaluations of social workers. 

4. Studies of the intentions, goals, and self-images of social 
workers. 

5. Studies of relationships between the social worker's 
expectations, his intentions, and his actions. 

6. Studies of the content of social work processes. 

7. Studies that test the adequacy of available social services 
in relation to the needs of the individuals, groups, and the 

` community. 

8. Studies that test, gauge, and evaluate the effects of 
social work operations and investigate the competence required 
for social work practice. 

9. Studies of client expectations, goals, perceptions, and 
evaluation of situations. 

10. Studies of clients’ behavior in relation to their reactions 
to social work practice. 

11. Studies of formal and informal definition of the role of 
social workers, their interrelationships, and patterns of coopera- 
tion within social agencies. 

12. Studies of the values and priority preferences of social 
groups in the community upon which social welfare practice 
relies for support and development. 

18. Studies of the patterns of interaction between the dif- 
ferent components in social agency settings and of their influ- 
ence upon clients and agency staff. 

14, Studies in the methodology of social work research. 


Recently it has been recognized that social work research 
needs to develop and define its own conceptual tools, selecting 
and adapting concepts from the social sciences.3 Clarification 


15 The reader is referred to a thoughtful paper, “Concepts and Methods in 
Social Work Research,” by Henry S. Maas and Martin Wolins, in Cora Kasius, 
ed., New Direction in Social Work (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 215-237. 
An intensive illustration of a specific social work research project may be found 
in Walter A. Friedlander, Introduction to Social Welfare (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957) pp. 640-656, 
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of the definition of social work terms, such as social adjustment, 
adaptation to stress, environmental change, milieu and group 
therapy, social work treatment, and many others is necessary. 
These various concepts require precise definition and delimita- 
tion, through analysis and interrelated conceptualization, which 
is of primary importance for social work research. Such con- 
ceptualization may integrate concepts of the social sciences, 
such as social stratification, social class, social role, transference, 
perceptions and expectations of clients and social workers, and 
cultural values, and eliminate serious differences between social 
scientists and social workers in methodological approach to- 
ward research. It will increase the possibility of interdis- ` 
ciplinary studies and allow for the integration of concepts from 
all areas of social welfare practice. The theory development 
within such a conceptual framework of social work research 
will enable social workers to define identical variables, which 
can be built into research designs and will clarify the multiple 
relationships among these variables. In this process social 
work research will provide the profession with an understanding 
of its varied relationships and with central concepts which 
will be refined and interrelated so that a growing, system- 
atically testable practice-theory can be developed. 

Progress in social work research includes the development of 
scales for measuring movement in casework and of evaluative 
criteria for group work practice, devices for interviewing and 
clinical observations, and application of research methods 
formulated in the behavioral sciences and human relation- 
ships. There still remains the challenge of defining and 
developing special, appropriate research measures for social 
work phenomena. This cannot be achieved without the creation 
of a conceptual framework and of research methods that will 
develop their empirical validation in social work terms. 


16 Maas and Wolins, op. cit., p. 216-218; Genevieve W. Carter, “Problem 
Formulation in Social Work Research,” Social Casework, Vol. 36, July 1955, 
pp. 295-302; Alfred J. Kahn, “Facilitating Social Work Research,” Social Serv- 
ice Review, Vol. 30, No. 3, September 1956, pp. 331-346; and Elizabeth 
Herzog, “What Social Casework Wants of Social Science Research,” American 
Sociological Review, Vol. 16, February 1951, pp. 68-73. 
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